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LETTER OF DEDICATION. 



TO EMILE FORGUES. 

At a time when French readers were altogether unaware of the 
existence of any books of my writing, a critical examination of 
my novels appeared under your signature in the " Bevue des 
Deux Mondes." I read that article, at the time of its appear- 
ance, with sincere pleasure and sincere gratitude to the writer ; 
and I have honestly done my best to profit by it ever since. 

At a later period, when arrangements were made for the publi- 
cation of my novels in Paris, you kindly undertook, at some 
sacrifice of your own convenience, to give the first of the series — 
The Bead Secret — the great advantage of being rendered into 
French by your pen. Your excellent translation of The Lighthouse 
had already taught me how to appreciate the value of your assist- 
ance ; and when The Dead Secret appeared in its French form, 
although I was sensibly gratified, I was by no means surprised to 
find my fortunate work of fiction — not translated, in the mechanical 
sense of the word — but transformed, from a novel that I had written 
in my language, to a novel that you might have written in yours. 



VI DEDICATION, 

I am now about to ask you to confer one more literary obliga- 
tion on me by accepting the dedication of this book, as the 
earliest acknowledgment which it has been in my power to 
make of the debt I owe to my critic, to my translator, and to my 
friend. 

The Stories which form the principal contents of the following 
pages are all, more or less, exercises in that art which I have 
now studied anxiously for some years, and which I still hope to 
cultivate, to better and better purpose, for many more. Allow 
me, by inscribing the collection to you, to secure one reader for it, 
at the outset of its progress through the world of letters, whose 
capacity for seeing all a writer's defects may be matched by many 
other critics, but whose rarer faculty of seeing all a writer's 
merits is equalled by very few. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

London, October, 1859. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
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We were tlirco quiet, lonely old nun, :i i„l sum was a liv.lv 
handsome young woman ; and we were at our wit's end what 
to do with her. 

A word about ourselves, first of all— a necessary word to 
explain the singular situation of our fair young guest. 

We are three brothers ; and we live m°a barbarous old 
house called The Glen Tower. Our place of abode stands in 
a hilly, lonesome district of South Wales. No such thing as 
a line of railway runs anywhere near us. Xo gentleman's seat 
is within an easy drive of us. We are a distressingly in- 
convenient distance from a town ; and the village to which 
we send for our letters is three miles off. 

My eldest brother, Owen, was brought up to the Church. 
All the prime of his life was passed in a populous London 
parish. For more years than I now like to reckon up, he worked 
unremittingly, in defiance of failing health and adverse for- 
tune, amid the multitudinous misery of the London poor ; 
and he would, in all probability, have sacrificed his life to his 
duty, long before the present time, if The Glen Tower had not 
come into his possession through two unexpected deaths in 
the elder and richer branch of our family. This opening to 
him of a place of rest andjefuge saved his life. No man ever 
drew breath who better deserved the gifts of fortune — for no 
man, I sincerely believe, more tender of others, more diffident 
of himself, more gentle, more generous, and more simple- 
hearted than Owen, eyer walked this earth. 
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My second brother, Morgan, started in life as a doctor; and 
leamt all that his profession could teach him, at home and 
abroad. He realised a moderate independence by his prac- 
tice ; beginning in one of our large northern towns, and end- 
ing as a physician in London. But, although he was well 
known and appreciated among his brethren, he failed to gain 
that sort of reputation with the public, which elevates a ' na - *! 
into the position of a great doctor. The ladies never Lked 
him. In the first place, he was ugly (Morgan will excuse me 
for mentioning this) ; in the second place, he was an invete- 
rate smoker, and he smelt of tobacco when he felt languid 
pulses in elegant bedrooms; in the third place, he was the 
most formidably outspoken teller of the truth, as regarded 
himself, his profession, and his patients, that ever imperilled 
the social standing of the science of medicine. For these rea- 
sons, and for others which it is not necessary to mention, he 
nover pushed his way, as a doctor, into the front ranks — and 
he never cared to do so. About a year after Owen came into 
possession of The Grlen Tower, Morgan discovered that he had 
saved as much money for his old age as a sensible man could 
want; that he was tired of the active pursuit— or, as he 
termed it, of the dignified quackery — of his profession ; and 
that it was only common charity to give his invalid brother a 
companion who could physic him for nothing, and so prevent 
him from getting rid of his money, in the worst of all possible 
ways, by wasting it on doctors' bills. In a week after Mor- 
gan had arrived at these conclusions, he was settled at The 
G-len Tower ; and from that time, opposite as their characters 
were, my two elder brothers lived together in their lonely 
retreat, thoroughly understanding, and, in their very different 
ways, heartily loving one another. 

Many years passed before I, the youngest of the three — 
christened by the unmelodious name of Grriffith — found my 
way, in my turn, to the dreary old house, and the sheltering 
quiet of the "Welsh hills. My career in life had led me away from 
my brothers. And even now, when we are all united, I have 
still ties and interests to connect me with the outer world, 
w/hcii neither Owen nor Morgan possess. 

I was brought up to the bar. After my first year's study of 
the law, I wearied of it, and strayed aside idly into the 
brighter and more attractive paths of literature. My occa- 
sion; ! occupation with my pen was varied by long travelling 
excursions in all parts of the Continent ; year by year, my 
circle of gay friends and acquaintances increased and I hiulc 
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fair to sink into the condition of a systematic idler, without a 
fixed purpose in life of any sort, when I was saved by what 
has saved many another man in my situation. By the time I 
had reached the age of thirty-five, I had done what neither of 
lay brothers had done before me. I had married. 

As a single man, my own small independence, aided by what 
little additions to it I could pick up by my pen, had been suf 
6cient for my wants. But with marriage and its responsibi- 
lities came the necessity for serious exertion. I returned to 
my neglected studies, and grappled resolutely, this time, with 
the intricate difficulties of the law. I was called to the Bar. 
My wife's father aided me with his interest, and I started into 
practice, without difficulty, and without delay. 

For the next twenty years my married life was a scene of 
happiness and prosperity, on which I now look back with a 
grateful tenderness, that no words of mine can express. The 
memory of my wife is busy at my heart, while I think of those 
past times. The forgotten tears rise iu my eyes again, and 
trouble the course of my pen, while it traces these simple 
lines. 

Let me pass rapidly over the one unspeakable misery of my 
life ; let me try to remember now, as I tried to remember 
then, that she lived to see our only child — our son who was so 
good to her, who is still so good to me — grow up to manhood , 
that her head lay on my bosom when she died ; and that the 
last frail movement of her hand, in this world, was the move- 
ment that brought it closer to her boy's lips. 

I bore the blow — with God's help I bore it, and bear it stiL. 
But it struck me away for ever from the purposes and pur- 
suits, the companions and the pleasures of twenty years, which 
her presence had sanctioned and made dear to me. If my 
eon Greorge had desired to follow my profession, I should still 
have struggled against myself, and have kept my place in the 
world, until I had seen him prosperous and settled. But his 
choice led him to the army ; and before his mother's death he 
had obtained his commission, and entered on his path in life. 
No other responsibility remained to claim from me the sacri- 
fice of myself; my brothers had made my place ready for inf. 
by their fireside ; my heart yearned, in its desolation, for the 
friends and companions of the old boyish days ; my good, 
brave son promised that no year should pass, as long as ho 
was in England, without his coming to cheer me — and so it 
happened that I, in my turn, withdrew from the world, which 
had <>nce been a bright and a happv world to me, and retired 

b 2 
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to end my days, peacefully, contentedly, and gratefully, ati mj 

brothers are ending theirs, in the solitude of The Glen Tower. 
How many years have passed since we have all three been 
united, it is not necessary to relate. It will be more to the 
purpose, if 1 briefly record, that we have never been separated 
since the day which first saw us assembled together in our hill- 

ide retreat ; that we have never yet wearied of the time, of 
the place, or of ourselves ; and that the influence of sclitude 
on our hearts and minds has not altered them for the worse — 
for it has not embittered us towards our fellow creatures, and 
it has not dried up in us the sources from which harmless oc- 
cupations and innocent pleasures may flow refreshingly to the 
last, over the waste places of human life. Thus much for our 
own story, and for the circumstances which have withdrawn ua 
from the world for the rest of our days. 

And now imagine us three lonely old men, tall, and lean, 
and white-headed ; dressed, more from past habit than from 
present association, in customary suits of solemn black. Bro- 
ther Owen, yielding, gentle, and affectionate, in look, voice, 
and manner. Brother Morgan, with a quaint surface-sourness 
of address, and a tone of dry sarcasm in his talk, which single 
him out, on all occasions, as a character in our little circle. 
Brother Griffith, forming the link between his two elder com- 
panions ; capable, at one time, of sympathising with the quiet, 
thoughtful tone of Owen's conversation, and ready at another 
to exchange brisk severities on life and manners with Morgan 
in short, a pliable, double-sided old lawyer, who stands between 
the clergyman-brother and the physician-brother, with an ear 
ready for each, and with a heart open to both, share and share 
together. 

Imagine the strange old building in which we live to be 
really what its name implies, a tower standing in a glen ; in 
past times the fortress of" a fighting Welsh chieftain ; in pre- 
sent times, a dreary land-lighthouse, built up in many stories 
of two rooms each, with a little modern lean-to of cottage 
form, tacked on quaintly to one of its sides ; the great hill, on 
whose lowest slope it stands, rising precipitously behind it ; a 
dark, swift-flowing stream in the valley below ; hills on hills 
all round, and no way of approach but by one of the loneliest 
and wildest cross-roads in all South Wales. 

Imagine such a place of abode as this, and such inhabitants 
of it as ourselves; and then, picture the descent among us — 

s of a goddess dropping from the clouds — of a lively, hand- 
»uu:'\ uisliio:.:; Me young lady : a bright, gay, butterfly creature. 
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used to flutter away its existence in the broad sunshine of 
perpetual gaiety — a child of the new generation, with all the 
modern ideas whirling together in her pretty head, end all the 
modern accomplishments at the tips of her delicate fingers 
Imagine such a light-hearted daughter of Eve as this, the 
spoilt darling of society, the charming spendthrift of Nature's 
choicest treasures of beauty and youth, suddenly flashing into 
the dim life of three weary old men — suddenly dropped into 
the place of all others which is least fit for her — suddenly shut 
out from the world in the lonely quiet of the loneliest home in 
England. Realise, if it be possible, all that is most whimsical 
and most anomalous in such a situation as this ; and thf> 
startling confession contained in the opening sentence of these 
pages will no longer excite the faintest emotion of surprise. 
Who can wonder now, when our bright young goddess really 
descended on us, that I and my brothers were all three at our 
wit's end what to do with her ! 



CHAPTER II. 

OTTB DILEMMA. 

Who is the young lady ? And how did she find her way intc 
The Glen Tower? 

Her name (in relation to which I shall have something 
more to say a little further on) is Jessie Lister. She is an 
orphan, and an only child. Her mother died while she was 
an infant ; her father was my dear and valued friend, Major 
Lister. He lived long enough to celebrate his daughter's 
seventh birthday. When he died, he entrusted his authority 
over her, and his responsibility towards her, to his brothel 
and to me. 

When I was summoned to the reading of the Major's wilL 
1 knew perfectly well that I should hear myself appointed 
guardian and executor with his brother ; and I had been also 
made acquainted with my lost friend's wishes as to his daugh- 
ter's education, and with his intentions as to the disposal o* 
all his property in her favour. My own idea, therefore, was 
that the reading of the will would inform me of nothing whicL 
I had not known in the testator's lifetime. When the day 
came for hearing it, however, T found that I had been oves 
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haatj in arriving at this conclusion. Towards the end of tha 
document there was a clause inserted, which took me entirely 
by surprise. 

After providing for the education of Miss Lister, under the 
direction of her guardians, and for her residence, under or 
dinary circumstances, with the Major's sister, Lady Westwick, 
the clause concluded by saddling the child's future inheritance 
with this curiom condition: — 

F--om the period of her leaving school to the period of her 
reaching the age of twenty-one years, Miss Lister was to pass 
not less than six consecutive weeks, out of every year, under 
the roof of one of her two guardians. During the lives oi 
both of them, it was left to her own choice to say which of the 
two she would prefer to live with. In all other respects, the 
condition was imperative. If she forfeited it, excepting, of 
course, the case of the deaths of both her guardians, she was 
only to have a life-interest in the property. If she obeyed it, 
the money itself was to become her own possession, on the day 
when she completed her twenty-first year. 

This clause in the will, as 1 have said, took me at first by 
surprise. I remembered how devotedly Lady "Westwick had 
soothed her sister-in-law's death-bed sufferings, and how ten- 
derly she had afterwards watched over the welfare of the little 
motherless child ; — I remembered the innumerable claims she 
had established, in this way, on her brother's confidence in her 
affection for his orphan daughter — and I was, therefore, natu- 
rally amazed at the appearance of a condition in his will, which 
seemed to show a positive distrust of Lady "Westwick's undi- 
vided influence over the character and conduct of her niece. 

A few words from my fellow-guardian, Mr. Richard Lister, 
and a little after-consideration of some of my deceased friend's 
peculiarities of disposition and feeling, to which I had not 
hitherto attached sufficient importance, were enough to make 
me understand the motives by which he had been influenced in 
providing for the future of his child. 

Major Lister had raised himself to a position of affluence 
and eminence from a very humble origin. He was the son of 
a small farmer, and it was his pride never to forget this circum 
stance, never to be ashamed of it, and never to allow the pre- 
judices of society to influence his own settled opinions on so- 
cial questions in general. 

Acting, in all that related to his intercourse with the world, 
on such principles as these, the Major, it is hardly necessary t« 
say, held some strangely heterodox opinions on the nuwora 
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education of girls, and on the e\il influence of society overtime 
characters of women in general. Out of the strength of these 
opinions, and out of the certainty of his conviction that hie 
sister did not share them, had grown that condition hi his will, 
which removed his daughter from the influence of her aunt for 
six consecutive weeks in every year. Lady "Westwick was the 
most light-hearted, the most generous, the most impulsive of 
women ; capable, when any serious occasion called it forth, of 
all that was devoted and self-sacrificing, but, at other and or- 
dinary times, constitutionally restless, frivolous, and eager for 
perpetual gaiety. Distrusting the sort of life which he knev* 
his daughter would lead under her aunt's roof, and at the same 
time gratefully remembering his sister's affectionate devotion 
towards his dying wife and her helpless infant ; Major Lister 
had attempted to make a compromise, which, while it allowed 
Lady Westwick the close domestic intercourse with her niece 
that she had earned by innumerable kind offices, should, at the 
same time, place the young girl for a fixed period of every year 
of her minority under the corrective care of two such quiet 
old-fashioned guardians as his brother and myself. Such is the 
history of the clause in the will. My friend little thought) 
when he dictated it, of the extraordinary result to which it was 
one day to lead. 

For some years, events ran on smootihly enough. Little 
Jessie was sent to an excellent school, with strict instructions 
to the mistress to make a good girl of her, and not a fashion- 
able young lady. Although she was reported to be anything 
but a pattern pupil in respect of attention to her lessons, she 
became, from the first, the chosen favourite of every one about 
her. The very offences which she committed against the dis- 
cipline of the school were of the sort which provoke a smile 
even on the stern countenance of authority itself. One of 
these quaint freaks of mischief may not inappropriately be 
mentioned here, inasmuch as it gained her the pretty nick 
came under which she will be found to appear occasionally in 
these pages. 

On a certain autumn night, shortly after the midsummer 
vacation, the mistress of the school fancied she saw a light 
under the d^or of the bedroom occupied by Jessie and three 
other girls, ft was then close on midnight ; and fearing that 
some case of sudden ilbiess might have happened, she hastened 
uuo the room. On opening the door, she discovered, to her 
horror and amazement, that all four girls were out of bed — 
mre dressed in brilliantly-fantastic costumes, repieserting the 
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four grotesque " Queens" of Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, *nd 
Clubs, familiar to us all on the pack of cards — and were danc- 
ing a quadrille, in which Jessie sustained the character of rhe 
Queen of Hearts. The next morning's investigation disclosed 
that Miss Lister had smuggled the dresses into the school; and 
had amused herself by giving an impromptu fancy ball to ber 
companions, in imitation of an entertainment of the same kind, 
at which she had figured in a " Court-card" quadrille at her 
aunt's country house. 

The dresses were instantly confiscated, and the necessary 
punishment promptly administered ; but the remembrance of 
Jessie's extraordinary outrage on bedroom discipline lasted long 
enough to become one of the traditions of the school ; and she 
and her sister-culprits were thenceforth hailed as the " Queens" 
of the four " suits," by their class companions, whenever the 
mistress's back was turned. Whatever might have become of 
the nick-names thus employed, in relation to the other three 
girls, such a mock title as The Queen of Hearts was too ap- 
propriately descriptive of the natural charm of Jessie's charac- 
ter, as well as of the adventure in wbich she had taken the lead, 
fiot to rise naturally to the lips of everyone who knew her. It 
followed her to her aunt's house — it came to be as babitually 
and familiarly connected with her, among her friends of all 
ages, as if it had been formally inscribed on her baptismal re- 
gister — and it has stolen its way into tbese pages because it 
falls from my pen naturally and inevitably, exactly as it often 
falls from my lips in real life. 

When Jessie left school, the first difficulty presented itself. 
In other words, the necessity arose of fulfilling the conditions 
of the will. At that time, I was already settled at The Glen 
Tower ; and her living six weeks in our dismal solitude and our 
humdrum society, was, as she herself frankly wrote me word 
quite out of the question. Fortunately, she had always got on 
well with her uncle and his family. So she exerted her liberty 
of choice ; and, much to her own relief and to mine also, passed 
her regular six weeks of probation, year after year, under Mr. 
Richard Lister's roof. 

During this period, I heard of her regularly sometimes 
from my fellow guardian ; sometimes from my son (ieorge, who, 
whenever his military duties allowed him the opportunity, con- 
trived to see her ; now at her aunt's house, and now at Mr. 
Lister's. The particulars of ber character and conduct, which 
I gleaned in this way, more tban sufficed to convince me that 
tae poor Major's plan for the careful training of his daughter',; 
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disposition, though plausible enough in theory, was iittie bettei 
than a total failure in practice. Miss Jessie, to use the ex- 
pressive common phrase, took after her aunt. She was as ge- 
nerous, as impulsive, as light-hearted, as fond of change and 
(raiety and fine clothes — in short, as complete and genuine a 
woman as Lady Westwick herself. It was impossible to reforra 
the " Queen of Hearts," and equally impossible not to love he/. 
Such, in few words, was my fellow-guardian's report of his ex- 
perience of our handsome young ward. 

So the time passed till the year came of which I am now 
writing — the ever -memorable year, to England, of the Russian 
war. It happened that I had heard less than usual at this pe- 
riod, and indeed for many months before it, of Jessie and her 
proceedings. My son had been ordered out with his regiment 
to the Crimea, in 1854, and had other work in hand now than 
recording the sayings and doings of a young lady. Mr. Rich- 
ard Lister, who had been hitherto used to write to me with 
tolerable regularity, seemed now, for some reason that I could 
not conjecture, to have forgotten my existence. Ultimately, I 
ras reminded of my ward by one of George's own letters, in 
jrhich he asked for news of her ; and I wrote at once to Mr. 
Lister. The answer that reached me was written by his wife 
—he was dangerously ill. The next letter that came informed 
me of his death. This happened early in the spring of the vear 
1855. 

I am ashamed to confess it, but the change in my own posi- 
tion was the first idea that crossed my mind when I read the 
news of Mr. Lister's death. I was now left sole guardian* and 
Jessie wanted a year still of coming of age. 

By the next day's post I wrote to her about the altered state 
of the relations between us. She was then on the Continent 
with her aunt, having gone abroad at the very beginning of the 
year. Consequently, so far as eighteen hundred and fifty-five 
was concerned, the condition exacted by the will yet remained 
to be performed. She had still six weeks to pass — her last six 
weeks, seeing that she was now twenty years old — under the 
roof of one of her guardians. And I was now the only guar- 
dian left ! 

In due course of time I received my answer, written on rose- 
cj- loured paper, and expressed throughout in a tone of light, 
pa«y, feminine banter, which amused me in spite of myself. 
M;ss Jessie, according to her own account, was hesitating, on 
receipt of my letter, between two alternatives — the one, of 
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allowing herself to be buried six weeks in The Glen Tower ; tho 
other of breaking the condition, giving up the money, and re- 
maining magnanimously contented with nothing but a life- 
interest in her father's property. At present she inclined de- 
cidedly towards giving up the money, and escaping the clutches 
of " the three horrid old men ;" but she would let me know 
again, if she happened to change her mind. And so, with best 
love, she would beg to remain, always affectionately mine— -as 
long as she was well out of my reach. 

The summer passed ; the autumn came — and I never heard 
from her again. Under ordinary circumstances, this long si- 
lence might have made me feel a little uneasy. But news 
reached me about this time, from the Crimea, that my son was 
wounded — not dangerously, thank God, but still severely 
enough to be laid up — and all my anxieties were now centred 
in that direction. By the beginning of September, however, I 
got better accounts of him, and my mind was made easy enough 
to let me think of Jessie again. Just as I was considering the 
necessity of writing once more to my refractory ward, a second 
letter arrived from her. She had returned at last from abroad 
haJ suddenly changed her mind, suddenly grown sick of society 
si. cenly become enamoured of the pleasures of retirement, 
am suddenly found out that the three horrid old men were 
three dear old men, and that six weeks' solitude at The Glen 
Tower was the luxury of all others that she languished for 
most. As a necessary result of this altered state of things, 
she would therefore now propose to spend her allotted six 
weeks with her guardian. "We might certainly expect her on 
the twentieth of September ; and she would take the greatest 
care to fit herself for our society, by arriving in the lowest 
possible spirits, and bringing her own sackcloth and ashes 
along with her. 

The first ordeal to which this alarming letter forced me to 
submit, was the breaking of the news it contained to my two 
brothers. The disclosure affected them very differently. Poor 
dear Owen merely turned pale, lifted his weak thin hands in a 
panic-stricken manner, and then sat staring at me in speechless 
and motionless bewilderment. Morgan stood up straight be> 
fore me, plunged both his hands into his pockets, burst sud- 
ibnly into the harshest laugh I ever heard from his lips, and 
>o!d me, with an air of triumph, that it was exactly what h« 
expected. 

" What you expected ?" I repeated in astonishment. 

' Xes," returned Morgan with his bitterest emphasis. "It 
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doesn't surprise me m the least. It's the way things go in this 
world — it's the regular moral see-saw of good and evil — the 
old story, with the old end to it. They were too happy in the 
garden of Eden — down comes the serpent, and turns them ut. 
Solomon was too wise — down comes the Queen of Sheba, and 
makes a fool of him. We've been too comfortable at The Glen 
Tower — down comes a woman and sets us all three by the eara 
together. What are you both staring at ? I tell you again, 
this mess of ours is in the established order of things. All ] 
wonder at is, that it hasn't happened before." With those 
words, Morgan resignedly put on his hat, and turned to th« 
door. 

" You're not going away before she comes !" exclaimed 
Owen, piteously. " Don't leave us — please dcn't leave us !" 

" Going !" cried Morgan, with great contempt. " What 
should I gain by that ? When destiny has found a man out, 
and heated his gridiron for him, he has nothing left to do that 
I know of but to get up and sit on it." 

I opened my lips to protest against the implied comparison 
between a young lady and a hot gridiron, but, before I could 
Bpeak, Morgan was gone. 

" Well," I said to Owen, " we must make the best of it. 
We must brush up our manners, and set the house tidy, and 
amuse her as well as we can. The difficulty is where to put 
her — and when that is settled, the next puzzle will be, what to 
order in to make her comfortable. It's a hard thing, brother, 
to say what will, or what will not, please a young lady's 
taste." 

Owen looked absently at me, in greater bewilderment than 
ever — opened his eyes in perplexed consideration — repeated to 
himself slowly the word " taste" — and then helped me with 
this suggertion ; — 

" Hadn't we better begin, Griffith, by getting her a plum- 
cake?" 

" My dea* Owen !" I remonstrated, " it is a grown young 
woman who is coming to see us, not a little girl from school." 

■"Oh!" said Owen, more confused than before. "Yes— I 
me. We couldn't do wrong, I suppose — could we? — if we 
got her a little dog, and a lot of new gowns ?" 

There was, evidently, no more help in the way of advice to 
be expected from Owen than from Morgan himself. As I 
,-ame to that conclusion, I saw through the window our old 
housekeeper (promoted, years since, from my chamber) in 
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London) on her way, with her basket, to the kitchen garden 
I left the room to ascertain if she could assist us. 

To my great dismay, the housekeeper took even a more 
gloomy view than Morgan of the approaching event. "When I 
had explained all the circumstances to her, she carefully put 
down her basket, crossed her arms, and addressed me in thesp 
terms : 

" Tou want my advice about what's to be done with this 
young woman ?" [said the housekeeper. " Don't you trouble 
your head about her. It won't be no use. Mind, I tell you, 
it won't be no use !" 

" "What do you mean ?" 

" Look at this place, sir, — it's more like a prison than a 
house, isn't it ? Look at us, as lives in it. We've got (saving 
your presence) a foot a-piece in our graves, haven't we ? When 
you was young yourself, sir, what would you have done if they 
had shut you up for six weeks in such a place as this, among 
yoar grandfathers and grandmothers with their feet in the 
grave ?" 

" I really can't say." 

"I can, sir. You'd have run away. Shell run away. Don't 
you worry your head about her — she'll save you the trouble. 
She'll run away " 

"With those ominous words, the housekeeper took up her 
basket, and left me. 

I sat down under a tree, quite helpless. Here was the 
whole responsibility shifted upon my miserable shoulders. Not 
a lady in the neighbourhood tc whom I could apply for assist- 
ance — and the nearest shop eight miles distant from us. The 
toughest case I ever had to conduct, when I was at the Bar, 
was plain sailing compared with the difficulty of entertaining 
our fair guest. 

It was absolutely necessary, however, to decide at once wnere 

she was to sleep. All the rooms in the tower were of stone 

dark, gloomy, and cold even in the summer-time. Impossible 
to put her in any _ one of them. The only other alternative 
was to lodge her in the little modern lean-to, which I have 
already described as being tacked on to the side of the old 
building. It contained three cottage-rooms, and they mioht 
be made barely habitable for a young lady. But then those 
rooms were occupied by Morgan. His books were in one hia 
bed was in another, his pipes and general lumber were in the: 
third. Could I expect him, after the sour similitudes he had 
used in reference to our expected visitor, to turn out of his 
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habitation, and disarrange all his habits, for her convenience? 
rhe bare idea of proposing the thing to him seemed ridiculous. 
And yet, inexorable necessity left me no choice but to make 
the hopeless experiment. I walked back to the tower hastily 
and desperately, to face the worst that might happen before 
my courage cooled altogether. 

On crossing the threshold of the hall door, I was stopped, 
to my great amazement, by a procession of three of the farm- 
servants followed by Morgan, all walking after each other in 
Indian file, towards the spiral staircase that led to the top of 
the tower. The first of the servants carried the materials for 
making a fire ; the second bore an inverted arm-chair on his 
'lead ; the third tottered under a heavy load of books ; while 
Morgan came last, with his canister of tobacco in his hand, 
his dressing-gown over his shoulders, and his whole collection 
of pipes hugged up together in a bundle under his arm. 

" What on earth does this mean ?" I enquired. 

" It means taking Time by the forelock," answered Morgan, 
looking at me with a smile of sour satisfaction. " I've got the 
start of your young woman, Griffith ; and I'm making the 
most of it." 

" But where, in Heaven's name, are you going ?" I asked, 
as the head man of the procession disappeared with his firing 
up the staircase. 

" How high is this tower ?" retorted Morgan. 

" Seven stories, to be sure," I replied. 

" Very good," said my eccentric brother, setting his foot on 
the first stair, "I'm going up to the seventh." 

"You can't," I shouted. 

" She can't, you mean," said Morgan, " and that's exactly 
why I'm going there " 

" But the room is not furnished." 

" It's out of her reach." 

" One of the windows has fallen to pieces." 

"It's out of her reach." 

" There's a crow's nest in the corner." 

" It's out of her reach." 

By the time this unanswerable argument had attained its 
third repetition, Morgan, in his turn, had disappeared up tlia 
winding stairs. I knew him too well to attempt any further 
protest. 

Here was my first difficulty smoothed away most unexpect- 
edly ; for here were the rooms in the lean-to placed by thai 
owner's free act and deed at my disposal. I wrote en J .^t «*]>:"■ t 
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ho Ibe one upholsterer of our distant county town to com* 
immediately and survey the premises ; and sent off a mounted 
messenger with the letter. This done, and the necessary ordor 
also despatched to the carpenter and glazier to set them at 
work on Morgan's sky-parlour in the seventh story, I began to 
feel, for the first time, as if my scattered wits were coming 
back to me. By the time the evening had closed in, I had hit 
on no less than three excellent ideas, all providing for the fu- 
ture comfort and amusement of our fair guest. The first idea 
was to get her a Welsh pony ; the second was to hire a piano 
from the county town ; the third was to send for a boxful of 
novels from London. I must confess I thought these projects 
for pleasing her very happily conceived : and Owen agreed with 
me. Morgan, as usual, took the opposite view. He said she 
would yawn over the novels, turn up her nose at the piano_ 
and fracture her skull with the pony. As for the housekeeper, 
Bhe stuck to her text as stoutly in the evening as she had stud 
io it in the morning. " Pianner or no pianner, story-book 01 
no story-book, pony or no pony — you mark my words, sir : 
That young woman will run away." 

Such was the housekeeper's parting salutation when she 
wished me good night. 

When the next morning came, and brought with it that ter- 
rible waking time which sets a man's hopes and projects before 
him, the great as well as the small, stripped bare of every illu- 
sion, it is not to be concealed that I felt less sanguine of our 
success in entertaining the coming guest. So far as external 
preparations were concerned, there seemed, indeed, but little 
to improve. But, apart from these, what had we to offer in 
ourselves and our society to attract her ? There lay the knotty 
point of the question, and there the grand difficulty of finding 
an answer. 



I fall into serious reflection, while I am dressing, on thu 
pursuits and occupations with which we three brothers have 
been accustomed, for years past, to beguile the time. Are 
they at all likely, in the case of any one of us, to interest or 
amuse Miss Lister ? 

My chief occupation — to begin with the youngest — consists 
in acting as steward on Owen's property. The routine of mv 
duties has never lost its sober attraction to my tastes, for A 
has always employed me in watching the best interests of w.j 
brotber and of my son nlsn. who is onn dnv to he h'? ' »'<» 
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But can I expect our visitor to sympathize with such family 
concerns as these ? Clearly not. 

Morgan's pursuit comes next in order of review — a pursuit 
of a far more ambitious nature than mine. It was always part 
of my second brother's whimsical, self-contradictory charactet 
to view with the profoundest contempt the learned profession 
by which he gained his livelihood : and he is now occupying 
the long leisure hours of his old age in composing a volu- 
minous treatise, intended, one of these days, to eject the whole 
body corporate of doctors from the position which they have 
usurped in the estimation of their fellow creatures. This 
daring work is entitled " An Examination of the Claims of 
Medicine on the Gratitude of Mankind. Decided in the Ne- 
gative, by a Retired Physician." So far as I can tell, the book 
is likely to extend to the dimensions of an Encyclopaedia ; for 
it is Morgan's plan to treat his comprehensive subject princi- 
pally from the biographical point of view, and to run down all 
me doctors of antiquity, one after another, in regu.nr succession 
from the first of the tribe. When I last heard of his progress, 
he was hard on the heels of Hippocrates, but had no imme- 
diate prospect of tripping up his successor. Is this the sort 
of occupation, I ask myself, in which a modem young lady is 
likely to feel the slightest interest ? Once again, clearly not. 

Owen's favourite employment is, in its way, quite as charac- 
teristic as Morgan's ; and it has the great additional advantago 
of appealing to a much larger variety of tastes. My eldest 
brother — great at drawing and painting when he was a lad, 
always interested in artists and their works in after life — has 
resumed, in his declining years, the holiday occupation of his 
school-boy days. As an amateur laudscape painter, he works 
with more satisfaction to himself, uses more colour, wears out 
more brushes, and makes a greater smell of paint in his studio, 
than any artist by profession, native or foreign, whom I ever 
met with. In look, in manner, and in disposition, the gentlest 
of mankind, Owen, by some singular anomaly in his character 
which he seems to have caught from Morgan, glories placidly 
m the wildest and most frightful range of subjects which his 
art is capable of representing.. Immeasurable ruins in howling 
wildernesses, with blood-red sunsets gleaming over them; 
thunder-clouds rent by lightning, hovering over splitting trees 
on the verges of awful precipices ; hurricanes, shipwrecks, 
waves and whirlpools follow each other on his canvas, without 
im intervening glimpse of quiet everyday nature to relieve the 

succession of pictorial horrors. JPTien I see him at Lis ea&e., 
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bo neat and qiuet, so unpretending and modest in himself, with 
such a composed expression on his attentive face, with such a 
weak white hand to guide such bold big brushes ; ana when 
I look at the frightful canvasful of terrors which he is serenely 
aggravating in fierceness and intensity with every successive 
touch, I find it difficult to realise the connection between my 
brother and his work, though I see them before me, not six 
inches apart. "Will this quaint spectacle possess ariy humorous 
attractions for Miss Jessie ? Perhaps it may. The re is some 
slight chance that Owen's employment will be lucky enough to 
interest her. 

Thus far my morning cogitations adva ace, doubtfully enough ; 
but they altogether fail in carrying 1U8 beyond the narrow 
circle of The Glen Tower. I try hard, in our visitor's in- 
terests, to look into the resources of the little world around 
us ; and I find my efforts rewarded by the prospect of a total 
blank. 

Is there any presentable living soul in the neighbourhood 
whom we can invite to meet her ? Not one. There are, as I 
have already said, no country seats near us ; and society in 
the county town has long since learnt t j regard us as three 
misanthropes, strongly suspected, from our monastic way of 
life, and our dismal black costume, of being Popish priests in 
disguise. In other parts of England, the clergyman of the 
parish might help us out of our difficulty. But here, in South 
Wales, and in this latter half of the nineteenth century, we 
have the old type-parson of the days of Pielding still in a 
state of perfect preservation. Our local clergyman receives a 
stipend which is too paltry to bear comparison with the wages 
of an ordinary mechanic. In dress, manners, and tastes, he 
is about on a level with the upper class of agricultural la. 
bourers. When attempts have been made by well-meaning 
gentlefolks to recognise the claims of his profession, by asking 
him to their houses, he has been known, on more than one oc- 
casion to leave his ploughman's fair of shoes in the hall, and 
to enter the drawing-room , respectfully in his stockings. 
Where he preaches, miles and miles away from us and from 
the poor cottage in which he lives, if he sees any of the com- 
pany in the squire's pew yawn, or fidget in their places, he 
takes it as a hint that they are tired of listening, and closes 
his sermon instantly at the end of the sentence. Can we ask 
this most irrovereud and unci', rical of men to meet a young 
lady? I doubt, even if we made the attempt, whether wa 
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ihould succeed, by fair means, in getting him beyond the ser- 
vants' hall. 

Dismissing, therefore, all idea of inviting visitors to enter 
tain our guest, and feeling, at the same time, more than 
doubtful of her chance of discovering any attraction in the 
Eober society of the inmates of the house, I finish my dressing 
and go down to breakfast, secretly veering round to the house- 
keeper's opinion, that Miss Jessie will really bring matters to 
an abrupt conclusion by running away. I find Morgan as 
bitterly resigned to his destiny as ever ; and Owen so affect] m- 
ately anxious to make himself of some use, and so lamentably 
ignorant of how to begin, that I am driven to disembarrass my- 
self of him at the outset by a stratagem. 

I suggest to him that our visitor is sure to be interested in 
pictures, and that it would be a pretty attention, on his part, 
to paint her a landscape to hang up in her room. Owen 
brightens directly, informs me in his softest tones that he is 
then at work on the Earthquake at Lisbon, and enquires whe- 
ther I think she would like that subject. I preserve my gravity 
sufficiently to answer in the affirmative ; and my brother re- 
tires meekly to his studio, to depict the engulphing of a city, 
and the destruction of a population. Morgan withdraws, in 
his turn, to the top of the tower, threatening, when our guest 
comes, to draw all his meals up to his new residence by means 
of a basket and string. I am left alone for an hour ; and then 
the upholsterer (originally, a journeyman cabinet-maker in 
London) arrives from the county town. 

This worthy man, on being informed of our emergency, sees 
his way, apparently, to a good stroke of business ; and there- 
upon wins my lasting gratitude by taking, in opposition to 
everyone else, a bright and hopeful view of existing circum- 
stances. 

" You'll excuse me, sir," he says, confidentially, when I show 
him the rooms in the lean-to, " but this is a matter of experi- 
ence. I'm a family man, myself, with grown-up daughters of 
my own ; and the natures of young women are well known to 
me. Make their rooms comfortable, and you make 'em happy . 
Surround their lives, sir, with a suitable atmosphere of furni- 
ture, and you never hear a word of complaint drop from their 
lips. Now, with regard to these rooms, for example, sir. You 
put a neat French bedstead in that corner, with curtains con- 
formable — say, a tasty chintz. You put on that bedstead what 
I will term a sufficiency of bedding ; and you top up with n 
sweet little eider-down quilt, as light as roses, and similar thft 

o 
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Baiue in colour. You do that, and what follows ? Tou please 
her eye when she lies down at night, and you please her eye 
when she gets up in the morning — and you're all right so far, 
and so is she. I will not dwell, sir, on the toilet-table, nor 
will I seek to detain you about the glass to show her figure, 
and the other glass to show her face, because I have the articles 
in stock, and will be myself answerable for their effect on a 
lady's mind and person." 

He led the way into the next room as he spoke, and arranged 
its future fittings and decorations, as he had already planned 
out the bed-room, with the strictest reference to the connexion 
which experience had shown him to exist between comfortable 
furniture and female happiness. 

Thus far, in my helpless state of mind, the man's confidence 
had impressed me, in spite of myself, and I had listened to him 
in superstitious silence. But as he continued to rise, by regu- 
lar gradations, from one climax of upholstery to another, 
warning visions of his bill disclosed themselves in the remote 
background of the scene of luxury and magnificence which my 
friend was conjuring up. Certain sharp professional instincts 
of bj gone times resumed their influence over me ; I began to 
start daubts and ask questions ; and as a necessary consequence, 
the interview between us soon assumed something like a prac- 
tical form. 

Having ascertained what the probable expense of furnishing 
would amount to ; and having discovered that the process of 
transforming the iean-to (allowing for the time required to pro- 
cure certain articles of rarity from Bristol) would occupy nearly 
a fortnight, I dismissed the upholsterer, with the understand- 
ing that I should take a day or two for consideration, and let 
him know the result. It was then the fifth of September, and 
our Queen of Hearts was to arrive on the twentieth. The work, 
therefore, if it was begun on the seventh or eighth, would be 
begun in time. 

In making al 1 my calculations with a reference to the twen- 
tieth of September, I relied implicitly, it will be observed, on a 
young lady'B punctuality in keeping an appointment which she 
had herself made. I can only account for such extraordinary 
simplicity on my part, on the supposition that my wits had be- 
come sadly rusted by long seclusion from society. Whether 
it was referable to this cause or not, my innocent trustfulness 
was at any rate destined to be practically rebuked before long, 
IB the most surprising manner. Little did I suspect, when 1 
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partea from the upholsterer on the fifth of the month, what the 
tenth of the month had in store for me. 

On the seventh I made up my mind to have the bedroom 
furnished at once, and to postpone the question of the sitting 
room for a few days longer. Having despatched the necessary 
directions to that effect, I next wrote to hire the piano, and to 
order the box of novels. This done, I congratulated myself 
on the forward state of the preparations, and sat down to re- 
pose in the atmosphere of my own happy delusions. 

On the ninth the waggon arrived with the furniture, and the 
men set to work on the bedroom. Prom this moment Morgan 
retired permanently to the top of the tower, and Owen became 
too nervous to lay the necessary amount of paint on the Earth- 
quake at Lisbon. 

On the tenth the work was proceeding bravely. Towards 
noon, Owen and I strolled to the door to enjoy the fine au- 
tumn sunshine. We were sitting lazily on our favourite bencb, 
in front of the tower, when we were startled by a shout from 
far above us. Looking up directly, we saw Morgan, half in 
and half out of his narrow window in the seventh story, gesti- 
culating violently with the stem of his long meerschaum pipe 
in the direction of the road below us. 

We gazed eagerly in the quarter thus indicated, but our low 

{>osition prevented us for some time from seeing anything. At 
ast we both discerned an old yellow post-chaise, distinctly and 
indisputably approaching us. 

Owen and I looked at one another in panic-stricken silence. 
It was coming to us — and what did it contain ? Do pianos 
travel in chaises ? Are boxes of novels conveyed to their des- 
tination by a postilion ? We expected the piano, and expected 
the novels, but nothing else — unquestionably nothing else. 

The chaise took the turn in the road, passed through the 
gateless gap in our rough enclosure-wall of loose stone, and 
rapidly approached us. A bonnet appeared at the window, 
and a hand gaily waved a white handkerchief. 

Powers of caprice, confusion, and dismay ! It was Miss Lis- 
ter herself — arriving, without a word of warning, exactly ton 
days before her time. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

OITE YOUNG LADY. 

Tiie chaise slopped in front of us, and before we had recovered 
from our bewilderment, the gardener had opened the door and 
let down the steps. 

A bright laughing face, prettily framed round by a black veil, 
passed over the head, and tied under the chin — a trave llin g, 
dress of a nankeen colour, studded with blue buttons, and 
trimmed with white braid — a light brown cloak over it — 
little neatly-gloved hands, which seized in an distant on one of 
mine and on one of Owen's — two dark blue eyes which seemed 
to look us both through and through in a moment — a clear, 
full, merrily-confident voice — a look and manner gaily and 
gracefully self-possessed : such were the characteristics of our 
fair guest which first struck me at the moment when she left 
the post-chaise and possessed herself of my hand. 

" Don't begin by scolding me," she said, before I cou.d utter 
a word of welcome. " There will be time enough for that in 
the course of the next six weeks. I beg pardon, with all pos- 
sible humility, for the offence of coming ten days before my 
time. Don't ask me to account for it, please. If you do, I 
shall be obliged to confess the truth. My dear sir, the fact is, 
this is an act of impulse." 

She paused, and looked us both in the face, with a bright 
confidence in her own flow of nonsense that was perfectly ir- 
resistible. 

" I must tell you all about it," she ran on, leading the way 
to the bench, ar>d inviting us by a little mock gesture of sup- 
plication, to seat ourselves on either side of her. " I feel so 
guilty till I've told you. Dear me ! how nice this is ! Here I 
am quite at home already. Isn't it odd ? "Well, and how do 
you think it happened ? The morning before yesterday, Ma- 
tilda — there is Matilda, picking up my bonnet from the bottom 
of that remarkably musty carriage — Matilda came and woke 
me, as usual ; and I hadn't an idea in my head, I assure you 
till she began to brush my hair. Can you account for it— 1 
can't -but she seemed, somehow, to brush a sudden fancy for 
coming here into my head ? "When I went down to breakfast 
I said to my aunt, ' Darling, I have an irresistible impulse to 
go to "Wales at once, instead of waiting till the twentieth.' 
She made all the necessary objections, poor dear, and my im 
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pulse got stronger and stronger with every one of them. ' I'm 
quite certain,' I said, ' I shall never go at all if I don't go now.' 
In that case,' says my aunt, ' ring the bell, and have yoor 
trunks packed. Tour whole future depends on your going , 
and you terrify me so inexpressibly that I shall be glad to get 
rid of you.' You may not think it, to look at her — but Ma- 
tilda is a treasure ; and in three hours more I was on the Great 
Western Railway. I have not the least idea how I got here — 
except that the men helped me everywhere. They are always 
such delightful creatures ! I have been casting myself, and 
my maid, and my trunks on their tender mercies at every point 
in the journey, and their polite attentions exceed all belief. I 
Blept at your horrid little county town last night ; and the 
night before I missed a steamer, and slept at Bristol — and that's 
how I got here. And now I am here, I ought to give my guar- 
dian a kiss — oughtn't I ? Shall I call you papa ? I think I 
will. And shall I call you uncle, sir, and give you a kiss, too ? 
Many thanks. If you see no objection, let's begin kissing at 
once !" 

Her fresh young lips touched my old withered cheek first, 
and then Owen's ; a soft momentary shadow of tenderness, 
that was very pretty and becoming, passing quickly over the 
sunshine and gaiety of her face, as she saluted us. The next 
moment she was on her feet again, inquiring " who the wonder 
ful man was who built The Glen Tower ?" and wanting to go ah 
over it immediately from top to bottom. 

As we took her into the house, I made the necessary apolo- 
gies for the miserable condition of the lean-to ; and assured 
her that, ten days later, she would have found it perfectly 
ready to receive her. She whisked into the rooms — looked all 
round them — whisked out again — declared she had come to 
live in the old Tower, and not in any modern addition to it ; 
and flatly declined to inhabit the lean-to on any terms what- 
ever. I opened my lips to state certain objections ; but she 
■lipped away in an instant, and made straight for the Tower 
staircase. 

" Who lives here ?" she asked, calling down to us, eagerly, 
from the first floor landing. 

" I do," said Owen, " but if you would like me to move 
out—" 

She was away up the second flight before he could say any 
more. The next sourd we heard, as we slowly followed her, 
was a peremotory drumming against the room door of th* 
■econd story.' 
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" Anybody here ?" we heard her ask through the door. 

I called up to her that under ordinary circumstances I MM 
there; but that, like Owen, I should be happy to cove out,— 

My polite offer was cut short, as my brother's had been. 
We heard more drumming at the door of ihe third story. 
There were two rooms here, also — one perfectly empty — th« 
other stocked with odds and ends of clumsy, dismal, old- 
fashioned furniture, for which we had no use ; and grimly 
ornamented by a life-size basket figure supporting a complete 
suit of armour in a sadly rusty condition. When Owen and 
1 got to the third floor landing, the door was open; Miss 
Jessie had taken possession of the rooms ; and we found her 
on a chair, dusting the man in armour with her cambric pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" I shall live here," she said, looking round at us briskly, 
over her shoulder. 

We both remonstrated — but it was ouite in vain. She told 
us that she had an impulse to live with the man in armour : 
and that she would have her way, or go back immediately in 
the postchaise ; which we pleased. Finding it impossible to 
move her, we bargained that she should, at least, allow the 
new bed, and the rest of the comfortable furniture in the lean- 
to, to be moved up into the empty room for her sleeping ac- 
commodation. She consented to this condition ; protesting, 
however, to the last, against being compelled to sleep in a bed, 
because it was a^modern conventionality, out of all harmony 
with her place of residence and her friend in armour. 

_ Fortunately for the repose of Morgan, — who, under other 
circumstances, would have discovered, on the very first day, 
that his airy retreat was by no means high enough to place 
him out of Jessie's reach— the idea of settling herself in- 
stantly in her new habitation, excluded every other idea from 
.he mind of our fair guest. She pinned up the nankeen-co- 
loured traveUmg-dress in festoons all round her, on the spot , 
informed us that we were now about to make acquaintance 
with her m the new_ character of a woman of business ; and 
darted down stairs, m mad high spirits, screaming for Matilda 
and the trunks, like a child for a set of new toys The whole- 
some protest of Nature against the artificial restraints of mo- 
dern life expressed itself in all that she said, and in all that 
she did She had never known what it was to be hapnv 
before, because she had never been allowed, until now to 
do anything for herself. She was down on her knees' at 
one moment, blowing the fire, ard telling us that she V«lt 
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like Cinderella : she was up on a table the next, attacking 
the cobwebs with a long broom, and wishing she had been born 
a housemaid. As for my unfortunate friend, the upholsterer, 
he was levelled to the ranks at the first effort he made to 
assume the command of the domestic forces, in the furniture 
department. She laughed at him, pushed him about, disputed 
all his conclusions, altered all his arrangements, and ended by 
ordering half his bed-room furniture to be taken back again, 
for the one unanswerable reason that she meant to do with- 
out it. 

As evening approached, the scene presented by tbe two 
rooms became eccentric to a pitch of absurdity which is quite 
indescribable. The grim ancient walls of the bed-room had 
the liveliest modern dressing-gowns and morning-wrappers 
hanging all about them. The man in armour had a collection 
'">f smart little boots and shoes, dangling by laces and ribbons 
round his iron legs. A worm-eaten, steel-clasped casket, 
dragged out of a corner, frowned on the upholsterer's bran 
new toilette-table, and held a miscellaneous assortment of 
combs, hair-pins, and brushes. Here stood a gloomy antique 
chair, the patriarch of its tribe, whose arms of blackened oak 
embraced a pair of pert new deal bonnet-boxes, not a fortnight 
old. There, thrown down lightly on a rugged tapestry table- 
cover, the long labour of centuries past, lay the brief delicate 
work of a week ago, in the shape of silk and muslin dresses 
turned inside out. In the midst of all these confusions and 
contradictions, Miss Jessie ranged to and fro, the active centre 
of the whole scene of disorder, now singing at the top of her 
voice, and now declaring, in her light-hearted way, that one of 
as must make up his mind to marry her immediately, as sho 
was determined to settle for the rest of her life at The G-len 
Tower. 

She followed up that announcement, when we met at dinner, 
by inquiring if we quite understood by this time, that she had 
left her " company manners" in London ; and that she meant 
to govern us all at her absolute will and pleasure, throughout 
the whole period of her stay. Having thus provided, at the 
outset, for the due recognition of her authority by the house- 
hold, generally and individually ; having briskly planned out 
all her own forthcoming occupations and amusements, over tho 
wine and fruit at dessert ; and having positively settled, be- 
tween her first and second cups of tea, where our connection 
with them was to begin, and where it was to end, she had ac- 
tually succeeded, when the time came to separate for the night, 
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in setting as as much at our ease, and in making herself aa 
completely a necessary part of our household, as if she had 
Uvea among us for years and years past. 

Such was our first day's experience of the formidable guest, 
whose anticipated visit had so sorely and so absurdly discom- 
posed us all. I could hardly believe that I had actually wasted 
hours of precious time in worrying myself and everybody else 
in the house about the best means of laboriously entertaining 
a lively, high-spirited girl, who was perfectly capable, without 
an effort on her own part or on ours, of entertaining herself. 

Having upset every one of our calculations on the first day 
of her arrival, she next falsified all our predictions before sho 
had been with us a week. Instead of fracturing her skull with 
the pony, as Morgan had prophesied, she sat the sturdy, sure- 
footed, mischievous little brute as if she were part and parcel 
of himself. With an old waterproof cloak of mine on her 
shoulders, with a broad-flapped Spanish hat of Owen's on her 
head, with a wild imp of a Welsh boy following her as guide 
and groom on a bare-backed pony, and with one of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England (which she had picked up, 
lost and starved by the wayside) barking at her heels, she 
scoured the country in all directions, and came back to dinner, 
as she herself expressed it, " with the manners of an Amazon, 
the complexion of a dairy-maid, and the appetite of a wolf." 

On days when incessant rain kept her indoors, she amused 
herself with a new freak. Making friends everywhere, as be- 
came The Queen of Hearts, she even ingratiated herself with 
the sour old housekeeper, who had predicted so obstinately 
that she was certain to run away. To the amazement of every- 
body in the house, she spent hours in the kitchen, learning to 
make puddings and pies, and trying all sorts of receipts with 
7ery varying success, from an antiquated cookery-book which 
»he had discovered at the back of my bookshelves. At other 
times, when I expected her to be upstairs, languidly examining 
her finery, and idly polishing her trinkets, I heard of her in 
the stables, feeding the rabbits, and talking to the raven, or 
found her in the conservatory, fumigating the plants, and half 
suffocating the gardener, who was trying to moderate her en 
thusiasm in the production of smoke. 

Instead of finding amusement, as we had expected, in Owen's 
studio, she puckered up her pretty face in grimaces of disgust 
at the smell of paint in the room, and declared that the horrors 
of the earthquake at Lisbon made her feel hysterical. Instead 
of showing a total want of interest in my business occupations 
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on the estate, she destroyed my dignity as steward, by joining 
:ne in my rounds on her pony, with her vagabond rttinue at 
her heels. Instead of devouring the novels I had ordered for 
her, she left them in the box, and put her feet on it when she 
felt sleepy after a hard day's riding. Instead of practising for 
hours every evening at the piano, which I had hired with such 
» firm conviction of her using it, she showed us tricks on the 
-ards, taught us new games, initiated us into the mysteries of 
dominces, challenged us with riddles, and even attempted to 
stimulate us into acting charades — in short, tried every evening 
amusement in the whole category, except the amusement of 
music. Every new aspect of her character was a new surprise 
to us ; and every fresh occupation that she chose was a fresh 
contradiction to our previous expectations. The value of ex- 
perience as a guide is unquestionable in many of the most 
important affairs of life ; but, speaking for myself personally, 
I never understood the utter futility of it, where a woman is 
concerned, until I was brought into habits of daily communi- 
cation with our fair guest. 

In her domestic relations with ourselves, she showed that 
exquisite nicety of discrimination in studying our characters, 
habits, and tastes, which comes by instinct with women, and 
which even the longest practice rarely teaches, in similar per- 
fection, to men. She saw, at a glance, all the underlying ten- 
derness and generosity concealed beneath Owen's external 
shyness, irresolution, and occasional reserve ; and, from first to 
last, even in hei gayest moments, there was always a certain 
quietly-implied consideration — an easy, graceful, delicate de- 
ference — in her manner towards my eldest brother, which won 
upon me, and upon him, every hour in the day. 

"With me, she was freer in her talk, quicker in her actions, 
readier and bolder in all the thousand little familiarities of our 
daily intercourse. "When we met in the morning, she always 
took Owen's hand, and waited till he kissed her on the fore- 
head. In my case, she put both her hands on my shoulders, 
raised herself on tiptoe, and saluted me briskly on both cheeks 
in ine foreign way. She never differed in opinion with Owen, 
without propitiating him first by some little artful compliment 
in the way of an excuse. She argued boldly with me, on everv 
subject under the sun, law and politics included ; and, when I 

fot the better of her, never hesitated to stop me by putting 
er hand on my lips, or by dragging me out into the garden 
in the middle of a sentence. 
As for Morgan, she abandoned all restraint, in hie case, cat 
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the aecond day of her sojourn among ua. She had asked after 
him as soon as she was settled in her two rooms on the third 
Btory ; had insisted on knowing why he lived at the top of the 
tower, and why he had not appeared to welcome her at the 
door ; had entrapped us into all sorts of damaging admissions, 
and had thereupon discovered the true state of the case in less 
than five minutes. 

IVom that time, my unfortunate second brother became the 
victim of all that was mischievous and reckless in her disposi- 
tion. She forced him downstairs by a series of manoeuvres 
which rendered his refuge uninhabitable, and then pretended 
to fall violently in love with him. She slipped little pink 
three-cornered notes under his door, entreating him to make 
appointments with her ; or tenderly inquiring how he would 
like to see her hair dressed at dinner on that day. She fol- 
lowed him into the garden — sometimes to ask for the privilege 
of smelling his tobacco smoke ; sometimes to beg for a lock of 
bis hair, or a fragment of his ragged old dressing-gown, to put , 
among her keepsakes. She sighed at him when he was in & 
passion, and put her handkerchief to her eyes when he was 
sulky. In short, she tormented Morgan, whenever she could 
catch him, with such ingenious and such relentless malice, that 
be actually threatened to go back to London, and prey once 
more, in the unscrupulous character of a Doctor, on the cre- 
dulity of mankind. 

Thus situated in her relations towards ourselves, and thus 
occupied by country diversions of her own choosing, Miss 
Jessie passed her time at The Glen Tower, excepting now and 
then a dull hour in the long evenings, to her guardian's satis- 
faction — and, all things considered, not without pleasure to 
herself. Dry followed day in calm and smooth succession ; 
and five quiet weeks had elapsed out of the six during which 
her stay was to last, without any remarkable occurrence to 
distinguish them, when an event happened, which personally 
affected me in a very serious manner ; and which suddenly 
caused our handsome Queen of Hearts to become the object of 
my deepest anxiety in the present, and of nrv dearest hcpos 
for the future. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OTO GBA1TD PBOJECT. 

At the end of the fifth week of our guest's stay, among the 
letters which the morning's post brought to The" Glen Tower, 
there was one for me, from my son George, in the Crimea. 

The effect which this letter produced in our little circle 
renders it necessary that I should present it here, to speak for 
itself. 

This is what I read, alone in my own room : — 

" My deaeest Eathee, 

" After the great public news of the fall of Sebastopol, have 
you any ears left for small items of private intelligence from 
insignificant subaltern officers ? Prepare — if you have — for 
a startling announcement. How shall I write the words ? 
How shall I tell you that I am really coming home ? 

" I have a private opportunity of sending this letter, and 
only a short time to write it in. So I must put many things, 
if I can, into few words. The doctor has reported me fit to 
travel, at last ; and I leave, thanks to the privilege of a 
wounded man, by the next ship. The name of the vessel, and 
the time of starting, are on the list which I enclose. I have 
made all my calculations ; and, allowing for every possible 
delay, I find that I shall be with you, at the latest, on the 
first of November — perhaps some days earlier. 

" I am far too full of my return, and of something else con 
nected with it which is equally dear to me, to say anything 
about public affairs — more especially as I know that the news- 
papers must, by this time, have given you plenty of informa- 
tion. Let me fill the rest of this paper with a subject which 
is very near to my heart ; nearer, I am almost ashamed to say, 
than the great triumph of my countrymen, in which my dis- 
abled condition has prevented me from taking any share. 

" I gathered from your last letter that Miss Lister was to 
pay you a visit this autumn, in your capacity of her guardian. 
H she is already with you, pray move heaven and earth to keep 
her at The Glen Tower till I come back. Do you anticipate 
my confession from this entreaty ? ]V>v dear, dear father, all 
my hopes rest on that one darling treasure which you ara 

Sarding, perhaps, at this moment, under your roof; all my 
ppiness depends on making Jessie Lister my wife. 
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" If I did not believe that you will heartily approve of my 
choice, I should hardly have ventured on this abrupt con- 
fession. Now that I have made it, let me go on and tell 
you why I have kept my attachment, up to this time, a secret 
from everyone — even from Jessie herself. (You see I call hei 
by her christian name already !) 

" I should have risked everything, father, and have laid my 
whole heart open before her more than a year ago, but for tho 
order whi?h sent our regiment out to take its share in this 
great struggle of the Russian war. No ordinary change in 
my life would have silenced me on the subject of all others of 
which I was most anxious to speak — but this change made me 
think seriously of the future ; and out of those thoughts came 
the resolution which I have kept until this time. For her 
sake, and for her sake only, I constrained myself to leave the 
words unspoken which might have made her my promised 
wife. I resolved to spare her the dreadful suspense of waiting 
for her betrothed husband till the perils of war might, or might 
not, give him back to her. I resolved to save her from the 
bitter grief of my death, if a bullet laid me low. I resolved to 
preserve her from the wretched sacrifice of herself, if I came 
back, as many j, brave man will come baca. from this war, inva- 
lided for life. Leaving her untrammelled by any engagement, 
unsuspicious perhaps of my real feelings towards her, I might 
die, and know that, by keeping silence, I had spared a pang to 
the heart that was dearest to me. This was the thought that 
stayed the words on my lips when I left England, uncertain 
whether I should ever come back. If I had loved her less 
dearly, if her happiness had been less precious to me, I might 
have given way under the hard restraint I imposed on myself, 
and might have spoken selfishly at the last moment. 

"And now the time of trial is past ; the war is over; and 
although I still walk a little lame, I am, thank G-od, in as good 
health, and in much better spirits than when I left home. Oh, 
father, if I should lose her now — if I should get no reward for 
sparing her, but the bitterest of all disappointments ! Some- 
times I am vain enough to think that I made some little im- 
pression on her ; sometimes I have a doubt if she has a suspi- 
cion of my love. She lives in a gay world — she is the centre 
of perpetual admiration — men with all the qualities to win a 
woman's heart are perpetually about her — can I, dare I, hope ? 
Tee, I must ! Only keep her, I entreat you, at The Glen 
Tower. In that quiet world, in that freedom from frivolities 
and temptations, she might lie ten to me as she might listen 
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nowhere else. Keep her, my dearest, kindest father — and, 
above all things, breathe not a word to her of this letter. I 
have surely earned the privilege of being the firbt to open her 
eyes to the truth. She must know nothing, now that I am 
*ming home, till she knows all from my own lips." 

Here the writing hurriedly broke off. I am only giving 
myself credit for common feeling, I trust, when I confess that 
what I read deeply affected me. I think I never felt so fond 
of my boy, and so proud of him, as at the moment when I laid 
down his letter. 

As soon as I could control my spirits, I began to calculate 
the question of time with a trembling eagerness, which brought 
back to my mind my own young days of love and hc\,s. My 
son was to come back, at the latest, on the first of November ; 
and Jessie's allotted six weeks wo aid expire on the twenty- 
second of October. Ten days too soon ! But for the caprice 
which had brought her to us exactly that number of days be- 
fore her time, she would have been in the house, as a matter 
of necessity, on George's return. 

I searched back in my memory for a conversation that I had 
held with her, a week since, on her future plans. Towards 
the middle of November, her aunt, Lady Westwick, had ar- 
ranged to go to her house in Paris ; and Jessie was of course 
to accompany her— to accompany her into that very circle of 
the best English and the best French society, which contained 
in it the elements most adverse to George's hopes. Between 
this time and that, she had no special engagement ; and she 
had only settled to write and warn her aunt of her return to 
London, a day or two before she left The Glen Tower. 

Under these circumstances, the first, the all-important ne- 
cessity was to prevail on her to prolong her stay beyond the 
allotted six weeks, by ten days. After the caution to be si'ent , 
impressed on me (and most naturally, poor boy) in George's 
letter, I felt that I could only appeal to her on the ordinary 
ground of hospitality. "Would this be sufficient to effect the 
object ? 

I was sure that the hours of the morning and the afternoon 
had, thus far, been fully and happily occupied by her various 
amusements, in doors and out. She was no more weary of her 
dayu now, than she had been when she first came among up. 
But I was by no means so certain that she was not tired of hci 
evenings. I had latterly noticed symptoms of weariness after 
tks lamps were lit, and a suspicious regularity in retiring tc 
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bed the moment the cock struck ten. If I could provide hei 
with a new amusement for the long evenings, I might leav6 
the days to take care of themselves, and might then make sur® 
(seeing that she had no special engagement in London until 
the middle of November) of her being sincerely thankful, and 
ready, to prolong her stay. 

How was this to be done ? The piano and the novels had 
both failed to attract her. What other amusement was there 
to offer ? 

It was useless, at present, to ask myself such questions as 
these. I was too much agitated to think collectedly on the 
most trifling subjects. I was even too restless to stay in my 
own room. My son's letter had given me so fresh an interest 
in Jessie, that I was now as impatient to see her as if we were 
about to meet for the first time. I wanted to look at her with 
my new eyes, to listen to her with my new ears, to study her se- 
cretly with my new purposes, and my new hopes and fears. To my 
dismay — for I wanted the very weather itself to favour George's 
interests — it was raining heavily that morning. I knew, 
therefore, that I should probably find her in her own sitting- 
room. When I knocked at her door, with George's letter 
crumpled up in my hand, with George's hopes in fuE posses- 
sion of my heart, it is no exaggeration to say that my nerves 
were almost as much fluttered, and my ideas almost as much 
confused, as they were on a certain memorable day, in the far 
past, when I rose, in a bran new wig and gown, to set my 
future prospects at the bar on the hazard of my first speech. 

When I entered the room, I found Jessie leaning back 
languidly in her largest arm-chair, watching the rain-drops 
dripping down the window pane. The unfortunate box of 
novels was open by her side ; and the books were lying for the 
most part strewed about on the ground at her feet. One vo- 
lume lay open, back upwards, on her lap ; and her hands were 
crossed over it listlessly. To my great dismay she was yawn- 
ing, palpably and widely yawning, when I came in. 

No sooner did I find myself in her presence than an irre- 
sistible anxiety to make some secret discovery of the real state 
of her feelings towards George took possession of me. After 
the customary condolences on the imprisonment to which she 
was subjected by the weather, I said, in as careless a manner 
as it was possible to assume : — 

" I have heard from my son this morning. He talks of being 
ordered home, and tells me I may expect to see him before the 
end of the year." 
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I was too cautious to mention the exact date of his return ; 
for, in that case, she might have detected my motive for asking 
her to prolong her visit. 

" Oh, indeed ?" she said. " How very nice ! How glad you 
must be !" 

I watched her narrowly. The clear dark blue eyes met mine 
as openly as ever. The smooth round cheeks kept their fresh 
colour quite unchanged. The full, good-humoured, smiling lips 
never trembled or altered their expression in the slightest de- 
gree. Her light checked silk-dress with its pretty trimming of 
cherry-coloured ribbon, lay quite still over the bosom beneath 
it. For all the information I could get from her look and man- 
ner, we might as well have been a hundred miles apart from 
each other. Is the best woman in the world little better than 
a fathomless abyss of duplicity on certain occasions, and where 
certain feelings of her own are concerned ? I would rather not 
think that ; and yet I don't know how tc account otherwise 
for the masterly manner in which Miss Jessie contrived to 
baffle me. 

I was afraid, literally afraid, to broach the subject of pro- 
longing her sojourn with us, on a rainy day. So I changed 
the topic, in despair, to the novels that were scattered about 
her. 

" Can you find nothing there," I asked, " to amuse you this 
wet morning ?" 

" There are two or three good novels," she said carelessly, 
" but I read them before I left London." 

" And the others won't even do for a dull day in the coun- 
try ?" I went on. 

" They might do for some people," she answered, " but not 
for me. I'm rather peculiar, perhaps, in my tastes. I'm sici 
to death of novels with an earnest purpose. I'm sick to death 
of outbursts of eloquence, and large-minded philanthropy, and 
graphic descriptions, and unsparing anatomy of the human 
heart, and all that sort of thing. Good gracious me ! isn't it 
the original intention or purpose, or whatever you call it, of a 
work of fiction to set out distinctly by telling a story ? And 
how many of these books, I should like to know, do that ? 
"Why, so far as telling a story is concerned, the greater part of 
them might as well be sermons as novels. Oh, dear me ! what 
I want is something that seizes hold of my interest, and makee 
me forget when it is time to dress for <linner : something that 
keeps me reading, reading, reading, in a breathless state to find 
out the end. You know what I mean — at least you ought 
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Why, there was that little chance story you told me yester- 
day in the garden — don't you remember, about your strange 
client, whom you never saw again ? — I declare it was much 
niore interesting than half these novels, because it was a story, 
fell me another about your young days, when you were seeing 
the world, and meeting with all sorts of remarkable people. 
Or, no — don't tell it now — keep it till the evening, when we all 
want something to stir us up. You old people might amuse 
us young ones, out of your own resources, oftenerthanyjudo. 
It was very kind of you to get me these books ; but, with ad 
respect to them, I would rather have the rummaging of your 
memory than the rummaging of this box. What's the matter 
Are you afraid I have found out the window in your bosom 
already ?" 

I had half risen from my chair at her last words ; and I felt 
that my face must have flushed at the same moment. She had 
started an idea in my mind — the very idea of which I had been 
in search, when I was pondering over the best means of amu- 
sing her in the long autumn evenings. 

I parried her questions by the best excuses I could offer ; 
changed the conversation for the next five minutes ; and then, 
making a sudden remembrance of business my apology for 
leaving her, hastily withdrew, to devote myself to the new idea 
in the solitude of my own room. 

A little quiet thinking convinced me that I had discovered a 
means, not only of occupying her idle time, but of decoying 
her into staying on with us, evening by evening, until my son's 
return. The new project, which she had herself unconsciously 
suggested, involved nothing less than acting forthwith on her 
own chance hint, and appealing to her interest and curiosity 
by the recital of incidents and adventures drawn from my own 
personal experience, and, if I could get them to help me, from 
the experience of my brothers as well. Strange people and start- 
ling events had connected themselves with Owen's past life as 
a clergyman, with Morgan s past life as a doctor, and with my 
past life as a lawyer, which offered elements of interest of a strong 
and striking kind ready to our hands. If these narratives were 
written plainly and unpretendingly— if one of them was read 
every evening under circumstances that should pique the cu- 
riosity and impress the imagination of our young guest— the 
Tory occupation was found for her weary hours which would 
gratify her tastes, appeal to her natural interest in the early 
byes of my brothers and myself, and lure her insensibly into 
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prolonging her visit by ten days without exciting a suspicion of 
our real motive for detaining her. 

1 sat down at my desk and hid my face in my hands, to 
keep out all impressions of external and present things. I 
searched back through the mysterious labyrinth of the past, 
through the dim, ever-deepening twilight of the years that 
were gone. 

Slowly, out of the awful shadows, the Ghosts of Memory 
rose about me. The dead population of a vanished world — 
men and women whose earthly pilgrimage had ended long since 
— returned upon me from the unknown spheres : and fond fa- 
miliar voices burst their way back to my ears through the 
heavy silence of the grave. Moving by me, in the nameless 
inner light which no eye saw but mine, the dread procession of 
Anmaterial scenes and beings unrolled its silent length. I saw 
once more the pleading face of a friend of early days, with the 
haunting vision that had tortured him through life, by his side 
again — with the long-forgotten despair in his eyes which had 
once touched my heart, and bound me to him till I had tracked 
his destiny through its darkest windings to the end. I saw the 
figure of an innocent woman, passing to and fro in an ancient 
country-house, with the shadow of a strange suspicion stealing 
after her, wherever she went. I saw a man worn by hardship 
and old age stretched dreaming on the straw of a stable, and 
muttering in his dream the terrible secret of his life. Other 
scenes and persons followed these, less vivid in their revival, 
but still always recognisable and always distinct. A young 
girl alone by night, and in peril of her life, in a cottage on a 
dreary moor. An upper chamber of an inn, with two beds in 
it ; the curtains of one bed closed, and a man standing by 
:hem, waiting, yet dreading to draw them back. A husband 
secretly following the traces of a mystery which his wife's 
anxious love had fatally hidden from him since the day when 
they first met. These, and other visions like them —shadowy 
reflections of the living beings and the real event3 that had 
been once — peopled the solitude and the emptiness around me. 
They haunted me still, when I tried to break the chain of 
thought which my own efforts had wound about my mind ; they 
followed me to and fro in the room ; and they came out with 
me when I left it. 1 had lifted the veil from the past for my 
self; and I was now to rest no more till I had lifted it for 
others. 

I went at once to my eldest brother, and showed him my 
son's ]pt*vr t and told him all that I have written here. Hi* 

i> 
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Kind heart was touched, as mine had been. He felt for my 
suspense ; he shared my anxiety : he laid aside his own occu- 
pation on the spot. 

" Only tell me," he said, " how I can help, and I will give 
every hour in the day to you and to George." 

I had come to him with my mind almost as full of his part 
life as of my own : I recalled to his memory events in his ex- 
perience as a working clergyman in London ; I set him looking 
among papers which he had preserved for half his lifetime, and 
the very existence of which he had forgotten long since : I re- 
called to him the names of persons to whose necessities he had 
ministered in his sacred oihce, and whose stories he had heard 
from their own lips, or received under their own handwriting. 
When we parted, he was certain of what he was wanted to do, 
and was resolute on that very day to begin the work. 

I went to Morgan next, and appealed to him, as I had al- 
ready appealed to Owen. It was only part of his odd charac- 
ter to start all sorts of eccentric objections in reply; to affect 
a cynical indifference, which he was far from really and truly 
feeling ; and to indulge in plenty of quaint sarcasm on the 
subject of Jessie and his nephew George. I waited till these 
Httle surface-ebullitions had all expended themselves, and then 
pressed my point again with the earnestness and anxiety that 
I really felt. ; 

Evidently touched by the manner of my appeal to him, even 
jiore than by the language in which it was expressed. Morgan 
took refuge in his customary abruptness, spread out his paper 
violently on the table, seized his pen and ink, and told me quite 
fiercely to give him his work and let him tackle it at once. 

I set myself to recall to his memory some very remarkable 
experiences of his own in his professional days ; but he stopped 
me before I had half done. 

" I understand," he said, taking a savage dip at the ink, " I'm 
\o make her flesh creep, and to frighten her out of her wits 
I'll do it with a vengeance !" 

. Reserving to myself privately an editorial right of supervi- 
sion over Morgan's contributions, I returned to my own room 
to begin my share— by far the largest one— of the task before 
us. The stimulus applied to my mind by my son's letter must 
have been a strong one indeed ; for I had hardly been more 
than an hour at my desk, before I found the old literary faci- 
lity of my youthful days, when I was a writer for the maga- 
zines, returning to me ps if by magic. I worked on unrem it- 
tin^lv till dinner-time : and then resumed the pen after w 
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h«d all separated for the night. At two o'clock the next morn- 
ing, 1 found myself— Grod help e ! — masquerading, as it were, 
in my own long-lost character of a hard-writing young man, 
with the old familiar cup of strong tea by my side, and the old 
familiar wet towel tied round my head. 

My review of the progress I had made, when I loosed back 
at my pages of manuscript, yielded all the encouragement I 
wanted to drive me on. It is only just, however, to add to the 
record of this first day's attempt, that the literary labour which 
it involved was by no means of the most trying kind. The 
great strain on the intellect — the strain of invention — was 
spared me, by my having real characters and events ready to 
my hand. If I had been called on to create, I should, in all 
probability, have suffered severely by contrast with the very 
worst of those unfortunate n velists whom Jessie had so rashly 
and so thoughtlessly condemned. It is not wonderful that the 
public should rarely know how to estimate the vast service 
which is done to them by the production of a good book, see- 
ing that they are, for the most part, utterly ignorant of tho 
.immense difficulty of writing even a bad one. 

The next day was fine, to my great relief; and our visitor, 
while we were at work, enjoyed her customary scamper on 
the pony, and her customary rambles afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of the house. Although I had interrup- 
tions to contend with on the part of Owen and Morgan — 
neither of whom possessed my experience in the produc- 
tion of what heavy people call " light literature/' and both of 
whom consequently wanted assistance — still I made great pro- 
gress, and earned my hours of repose on the evening of the 
second day. 

On that evening I risked the worst, and opened my negotia- 
tions for the future with The Queen of Hearts. 

About an hour after the tea had been removed, and when I 
happened to be left alone in the room with her, I noticed that 
she rose suddenly and went to the writing-table. My suspi- 
cions were aroused directly — and I entered on the dangerous 
■ubject by inquiring if she intended to write to her aunt. 

" Yes," she said. " I promised to write when the last week 
came. If you had paid me the compliment of asking me to 
stay a little longer, I should have returned it by telling you 1 
was sorry to go. As it is, I mean to be sulky and say nothing." 

With those words she took up her pen to begin the letter. 

'* Wait a minute,' I remonstrated. " I was just on the point 
3f begging you to stay when I spoke." > 

J> 2 
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" Were you indeed ?" she returned. " I never believed in co- 
incidences of that sort before — but now, of course, I put tha 
most unlimited faith in them !" 

" Will you believe in plain proofs ?" I asked, adopting hel 
humour. " How do you think I and my brothers have beea 
employing ourselves all day to-day and all day yesterday? 
G-uess what we have been about." 

" Congratulating yourselves in secret on my approaching de- 
parture," she answered, tapping her chin saucily with the fea- 
ther end of her pen. 

I seized the opportunity of astonishing her, and forthwith 
told her the truth. She started up from the table, and ap- 
proached me with the eagerness of a child, her eyes sparkling, 
and her cheeks flushed. 

" Do you really mean it ?" she said. 

I assured her that I was in earnest. She thereupon not only 
expressed an interest in our undertaking, which was evidently 
Bincere— but, with characteristic impatience, wanted to begin 
the first evening's reading on that very night. I disappointed 
her sadly by explaining that we required time to prepare our- 
selves : and by assuring her that we should not be ready for 
the next five days. On the sixth day, I added, we should bo 
able to begin, and to go on, without missing an evening, for 
probably ten days more. 

" The next five days ?" she repeated. " Why, that will just 
bring us to the end of my six weeks' visit. I suppose you ar 
not setting a trap to catch me? This is not a trick of youthre 
cunning old gentlemen to make me stay on, is it ?" 

I quailed inwardly as that dangerously close guess at tltf 
truth passed her lips. 

""You forget," I said, "that the idea only occurred to me 
after what you said yesterday. If it had struck me earlier, w t 
should have been ready earlier — and then, where would youi 
Biispicions have been ?" 

" I am ashamed of having felt them," she said, m her frank, 
hearty way. " I retract the word ' trap,' and I beg pardon for 
calling you ' three cunning old gentlemen.' But what am I to 
Bay to my aunt?" 

She moved back to the writing-table as she spoke. 

" Say nothing," 1 replied, " till you have heard the first story 
Shut up the paper-case till that time ; and then decide when 
you will open it again to write to your aunt." 

She hesitated, and smiled. That terribly close guess of here 
was not out of her mind yet. ' 
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" I rather fancy," she said slyly, " that the first story will 
turn out to be the best of the whole series." 

" "Wrong again," I retorted. " I have a plan for letting 
chance decide which of the stories the first one shall be. They 
shall be all numbered as they are done ; corresponding num- 
bers shall be written inside folded pieces of card and well 
mixed together ; you shall pick out any one card you like ; you 
shall declare the number written within ; and, good or bad, the 
story that answers to that number shall be the story that is 
read. Is that fair ?" 

" Pair !" she exclaimed. " It's better than fair ; it makes me 
of some importance — and I must be more or less than woman 
not to appreciate that." 

" Then you consent to wait patiently for the next five days ?" 

" As patiently as I can." 

" And you engage to decide nothing about writing to your 
aunt until you have heard the first story ?" 

" I do," she said, returning to the writing-table. " Behold 
the proof of it." She raised her hand with theatrical solem- 
nity, and closed the paper-case with an impressive bang. 

I leaned back in my chair, with my mind at ease for the first 
time since the receipt of my son's letter. 

" Only let &eorge return by the first of November," I 
thought to myself, " and all the aunts in Christendom shall 
not prevent The Queen of Hearts from being here to meet 
him." 



THE TEN DAYS. 



THE FIBST DAY. 

teowEKT and unsettled. In spite of the weather, Jesse put 
on my macintosh cloak and rode off over the hills to one of 
Owen's outlying farms. She was already too impatient to wait 
quietly for the evening's reading in the house ; or to enjoy auy 
amusement less exhilarating than a gallop in the open air. 

I was, on my side, as anxious and as uneasy as our guest. 
Now that the six weeks of her stay had expired — now that 
the day had really arrived, on the evening of which the first 
story was to be read — I began to calculate the chances of 
failure as well as the chances of success. What if my own 
estimate of the interest of the stories turned out to be a false 
one ? "What if some unforeseen accident occurred to delay my 
son's return beyond ten days ? 

The arrival of the newspaper had already become an event 
of the deepest importance to me. Unreasonable as it was to 
expect any tidings of George at so early a date, I began, never- 
theless, on this first of our days of suspense, to look for the 
name of his ship in the columns of telegraphic news. The 
mere mechanical act of looking was some relief to my over- 
strained feelings — although I might have known, and did 
know, that the search, for the present, could lead to no satis- 
factory result. 

Towards noon, I shut myself up with my collection of 
manuscripts, to revise them for the last time. Our exertions 
had tnus far produced but six of the necessary ten stories 
As they were only, however, to be read, one by one, on su 
ruccessive evenings, and as we could therefore count on plenty 
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of leisure in the daytime, I was in no fear of our failing to 
finish the little series. 

Of the six completed stories, I had written two, and had 
found a third, in the form of a collection of letters, among my 
papers. Morgan had only written one ; and this solitary con- 
tribution of his had given me more trouble than both my own 
put together, in consequence of the perpetual intrusion of my 
brother's eccentricities, in every part of his narrative. The 
process of removing these quaint turns and frisks of Morgan'* 
humour — which, however amusing they might have been in an 
Essay, sadly interfered with the suspended interest of a Story 
— certainly tried my patience, and my critical faculty (such as 
it is) more severely than any other part of our literary enter- 
prise which had fallen to my share. 

Owen's investigations among his papers had supplied us 
with the two remaining narratives. One was contained in a 
letter, and the other in the form of a diary ; and both had 
been received by him directly from the writers. Besides these 
contributions, he had undertaken to help us by some work of 
his own ; and had been engaged for the last four days in 
moulding certain events which had happened within his per- 
sonal knowledge, into the form of a story. His extreme fas- 
tidiousness, as a writer, interfered, however, so seriously with 
his progress, that he was still sadly behindhand, and was likely 
though less heavily burdened than Morgan or myself, to be the 
last to complete his allotted task. 

Such was our position, and such the resources at our com- 
mand, when the first of the Ten Days dawned upon us. Shortly 
after four in the afternoon, I completed my work of revision ; 
numbered the manuscripts from one to six, exactly as they 
happened to lie under my hand ; and enclosed them all in a 
portfolio, covered with purple morocco, which became known 
from that time by the imposing title of The Purple Volume. 

Miss Jessie returned from her expedition just as I was tying 
the strings of the portfolio ; and, woman-like, instantly asked 
leave to peep inside — which favour, I, manlike, positively de- 
clined to grant. 

As soon as dinner was over, our guest retired to array her- 
self in magnificent e\ening costume. It had been arranged 
that the readings were to take place in her own sitting-room 
and she was so enthusiastically desirous to do honour to the 
occasion, that she regretted not having brought with her from 
London the dress in which she had been presented at court, 
the vear before ; and not having borrowed certain material* £••• 
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additional splendour, which she briefly described as " aunt'* 
diamonds." 

Towards eight o'clock we assembled in the sitting-roc m; and 
a strangely assorted company we were. At the head of th«> 
table, radiant in silk and jewellery, flowers and furbelows, sat 
The Queen of Hearts, looking so handsome and so happy, that 
I secretly congratulated my absent son on the excellent taste 
he had shown in falling in love with her. Round this bright 
young creature (Owen at the foot of the table, and Morgan 
and I on either side) sat her three wrinkled, greyheaded, 
dingily-attired hosts ; and just behind her, in still more inap- 
propriate companionship, towered the spectral figure of the 
man in armour, which had so unaccountably attracted her on 
her arrival. This strange scene was lighted up by candles in 
high and heavy brass sconces. Before Jessie stood a mighty 
china punchbowl of the olden time, containing the folded 
pieces of card, inside which were written the numbers to be 
drawn : and before Owen reposed the Purple Volume, from 
which one of us was to read. The walls of the room were 
hung all round with faded tapestry ; the clumsy furniture was 
black with age ; and in spite of the light from the sconces, the 
'.ofty ceiling was almost lost in gloom. If Rembrandt could 
have painted our back-ground, Reynolds our guest, and Hogarth 
ourselves, the picture of the scene would have been complete. 

When the old clock over the tower gateway had chimed 
eight, I rose to inaugurate the proceedings by requesting Jessie 
to take one of the pieces of card out of the punchbowl, and 
to declare the number. 

She laughed ; then suddenly became frightened and serious ; 
then looked at me, and said " it was dreadfully like business ;" 
and then entreated Morgan not to stare at her, or, in the 
present state of her nerves, she should upset the punchbowl. 
A-t last she summoned resolution enough to take out one of 
the pieces of card, and to unfold it. 

" Declare the number, my dear," said Owen. 

" Number Tour," answered Jessie, making a magnificent 
curtsey, and beginning to look like herself again. 

Owen opened the Purple Volume, searched through the 
manuscripts, and suddenly changed colour. The cause of his 
discomposure was soon explained. Malicious fate had assigned 
to the most diffident individual in the company the trying re- 
sponsibility of leading the way. Number four was one of the 
h*o narratives which Owen had found among his own papers. 

" I am almost sorry," began my eldest brother, confusedly 
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'^-that it Las fallen to my turn to read first. I hardly kiunii 
which I distrust most, myself or my story." ^ 

" Try and fancy you are in the pulpit again," said Morgan, 
sarcastically. " Gentlemen of your cloth, Owen, seldom seem 
to distrust themselves or their manuscripts, when they get 
into that position." 

" The fact is," continued Owen, mildly impenetrable to his 
brother's cynical remark, " that the little thing I am going to . 
try and read, is hardly a story at all. I am afraid it iE only 
an anecdote. I became possessed of the letter which cotsains 
my narrative under these circumstances. At the time when I 
was a clergyman in London, my church was attended for some 
months by a lady who was the wife of a large farmer in the 
country. She had been obliged to come to town, and to re- 
main there for the sake of one of her children, a little boy, 
who required the best medical advice — " 

At the words " medical advice," Morgan shook his head, 
and growled to himself contemptuously. Owen went on : — 

" While she was attending in this way to one child, his 
share in her love was unexpectedly disputed by another, who 
came into the world rather before his time. I baptised the 
baby, and was asked to the little christening party afterwards. 
This was my first introduction to the lady : and I was very 
favourably impressed by her. Not so much on account of her 
personal appearance, for she was but a little woman, and had 
no pretensions to beauty, as on account of a certain simplicity 
and hearty downright kindness in her manner, as well as of an 
excellent frankness and good sense in her conversation. One 
of the guests present, who saw how she had interested me, 
and who spoke of her in the highest terms, surprised me by 
inquiring if I should ever have supposed that quiet, good- 
humoured little woman to be capable of performing an act of 
courage which would have tried the nerves of the boldest man 
in England ? I naturally enough begged for an explanation , 
but my neighbour at the table only smiled and said, ' If you 
can find an opportunity, ask her what happened at the Black 
Cottage ; and you will hear something that will astonish you.' 
I acted on the hint as soon as I had an opportunity of speaking 
to her privately. The lady answered that it was too long a 
story to tell then ; and explained, on my suggesting that sh« 
should relate it on some future day, that she was about to 
start for her country home the next morning. ' But,' she was 
good enough to add, 'as I have been under great obligation* 
to you for many Sundays past, and as you seem interested in 
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this matter, 1 will employ my first leisure tide, aftei my 
return, in telling you by writing, instead of by word of mouth, 
what really happened to me on one memorable night of my 
life in the Black Cottage." 

She faithfully performed her promise. In a fortnight 
afterwards I received from her the i\arrative which I am aow 
about to read. 



BROTHEE OWEN'S STOKY 



or 



TEE BLACK COTTAGE. 



To begin at the beginning, I must take you back ti the i me 
after iny mother's death, when my only brother had gore to 
eea, when my sister was out at service, and when I lived alono 
with my father, in the midst of a moor in the West of England. 

The moor was covered with great limestone rocks, and inter* 
sected here and there by streamlets. The nearest habitation 
to ours was situated about a mile and a half off, where a strip 
of the fertile land stretched out into the waste, like a tongue. 
Here the outbuildings of the great Moor Farm, then iu the 
possession of my husband's father, began. The Farm-lands 
stretched down gently into a beautiful rich valley, lying nicely 
sheltered by the high platform of the moor. "When the ground 
began to rise again, miles and miles away, it led up to a coun- 
try house, called Holme Manor, belonging to a gentleman 
named Knifton. Mr. Knifton had lately married a young 
lady whom my mother had nursed, and whose kindness and 
friendship for me, her foster-sister, I shall remember gratefully 
to the last day of my life. These, and other slight particulars, 
it is necessary to my story that I should tell you ; and it is 
also necessary that you should be especially careful to bear 
them well in mind. 

My father was by trade a stone-mason. His cottage stood 
a mile and a half from the nearest habitation. In all other 
directions we were four or five times that distance from neigh- 
bours. Being very poor people, this lonely situation had one 
great attraction for us — we lived rent free on it. In addition to 
that advantage, the stones, by shaping which my father gained 
his livelihood, lay aJ about him at his very door ; so that he 
thought his position, solitary as it was, quite an enviable one. 
I can hardly say that I agreed with him, though I never com- 
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plained. I was very fond of my father, and managed to make 
the best of my loneliness with the thought of being useful io 
him. Mrs. Knifton wished to take me into her service when 
she married, but I declined — unwillingly enough — for my fa- 
ther's sake. If I had gone away, he would have had nobody 
to live with him ; and my mother made me promise on her 
death-bed, that he should never be loft to pine away alone in 
the midst of the bleak moor. Our cottage, small aw it was, 
was stoutly and snugly built, with stone from the moor, as a 
matter of course. The walls were line; 'nside and fenced out- 
side with wood, the gift of Mr. Knifto^'s father to my father, 
This double covering of cracks and crevices, which would have 
been superfluous in a sheltered position, was absolutely neces- 
sary, in our exposed situation, to keep out the cold winds 
which, excepting just the summer months, swept over us con- 
tinually, al! the year round. The outside boards, covering our 
roughly-built stone walls, my father protected against the wet, 
with pitch and tar. This gave to our little abode a uriously 
dark, dingy look, especially when it was seen from a distance, 
and so it had come to be called in the neighbourhood, even 
before I was born, The Black Cottage. 

I have now related the preliminary particulars which it is 
desirable that you should know, and may proceed at once to 
the pleasanter task of telling you my story. 

One cloudy autumn day, when I was rather more than 
eighteen years old, a herdsman walked over from Moor Farm 
with a letter which had been left there for my father. It came 
from a builder, living at our county town, half-a-day's journey 
off, and it invited my father to come to him and give his judg- 
ment about an estimate for some stonework on a very largo 
scale. My father's expenses for loss of time were to be paid, 
and he was to have his share of employment afterwards in pre- 
paring the stone. He was only too glad, therefore, to obey 
the directions which the letter contained, and to prepare at 
once for his long walk to the county town. 

Considering the time at which he received the letter, and 
the necessity of resting before he attempted to return, it was 
impossible for him to avoid being away from home for one 
night at least. He proposed to me, in case I disliked being 
ieft alone in the Black Cottage, to lock the door, and to take 
me to Moor Farm to sleep with any of the milkmaids who 
would give me a share of her bed. I by no means Jikcd the 
notion of sleeping with a girl whom I did not know, and I saw 
\o reason to feel afraid of being left alone for only one night ; 
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so I declined. No thieves had ever come near us ; our poverty 
was sufficient protection against them ; and of other dangeri 
there were none that even the most timid person could appre- 
hend. Accordingly, I got my father's dinner, laughing &t the 
notion of my taking refuge under the protection of a milkmaid 
at Moor Farm. He started for his walk as soon as he had 
done, saying he should try and he back by dinner-time the 
next day, and leaving me and my cat Polly to take care of the 
house. 

I had cleared the table and brightened up the fire, and had 
sat down to my work, with the cat dozing at my feet, when I 
heard the trampling of horses ; and, running to the door, saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Knifton, with their groom behind them, riding 
tp to the Black Cottage. It was part of the young lady's 
Kindness never to neglect an opportunity of coming to pay me a 
friendly visit ; and her husband was generally willing to ac- 
company her for his wife's sake. I made my best curtsey, 
therefore, with a great deal of pleasure, but with no particular 
surprise at seeing them. They dismounted and entered the 
cottage, laughing and talking in great spirits. I soon heard 
that they were riding to the same county town for which my 
father was bound ; and that they intended to stay with some 
friends there for a few days, and to return home on horseback, 
as they went out. 

I heard this, and I also discovered that they had been hav- 
ing an argument, in jest, about money matters, as they rode 
along to our cottage. Mrs. Knifton had accused her husband 
of inveterate extravagance, and of never being able to go out 
with money in his pocket without spending it all, if he possi- 
bly could, before he got home again. Mr. Knifton had laugh- 
ingly defended himself by declaring that all his pocket-money 
went in presents for his wife, and that, if he spent it lavishly 
it was under her sole influence and superintendence. 

" "We are going to Cliverton now," he said to Mrs. Knifton, 
naming the county town, and warming himself at our poor fire 
iust as pleasantly as if he had been standing on hi3 awn grand 
hearth. '"' Tou will stop to admire every pretty thing in every 
one of the Cliverton shop- windows ; I shall hand you the purse, 
and you will go in and buy. When we have reached home again, 
und you have had time to get tired of your purchases, you will 
<lasp your hands in amazement, and declare that you are quite 
Bhocked at my habits of extravagance. I am only the banker 
who keeps the money— you, my lovft we the spendthrift wha 
throws it all away !'' 
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" Am I, sir ?" said Mrs. Knifton, with a look of 'nock indig. 
liation. " "We will see if I am to be misrepresented ji this way 
with impunity. Bessie, my dear" (turning to me), "you 
shall judge how far I deserve the character which my hu8- 
band has just given to me. I am the spendthrift, am I r 
And you are only the banker ? Very well. Banker, give me 
my money at once, if you please !" 

Mr. Knifton laughed, and took some gold and silver from 
his waistcoat pocket. 

" No, no," said Mrs. Knifton. " Tou may want what you 
have got there for necessary expenses. Is that all the money 
you have about you ? "What do I feel here ?" and she tapped 
her husband on the chest, just over the breast-pocket of Ks 
coat. 

Mr. Knifton laughed again, and produced his pocket-book. 
His wife snatched it out of his hand, opened it, and drew out 
some bank notes, put them back again immediately, and clos- 
ing the pocket-book, stepped across the room to my poor 
mother's little walnut-wood book-case — the only bit of valuable 
furniture we had in the house. 

" What are you going to do there ?" asked Mr. Knifton, 
following his wife. 

Mrs. Knifton opened the glass door of the book-case, put 
the pocket-book in a vacant place on one of the lower shelves, 
elosed and locked the door again, and gave me the key. 

" Tou called me a spendthrift just now," she said. "There 
is my answer. Not one farthing of that money shall you 
spend at Cliverton on me. Keep the key in your pocket, 
Bessie, and, whatever Mr. Knifton may say, on no account let 
him have it uutil we call again on our way back. No, sir, I 
won't trust you with that money in your pocket in the town 
of Cliverton. I will make sure of your taking it all home 
again, by leaving it here in more trustworthy hands than 
yours, until we ride back. Bessie, my dear, what do you 
say to that, as a lesson in economy inflicted on a prudent hus- 
band by a spendthrift wife ?" 

She took Mr. Knifton's arm while she spoke, and drew hint 
away to the door. He protested, and made some resistance 1 , 
but she easily carried her point, for he was far too fond of her 
to have a will of his own in any trifling matter between themV 
Whatever the men might say, Mr. Knifton was a model hus- 
band in the estimation of all the women who knew him. 

" Tou will see us as we come back, Bessie. Till then, you 
are our banker, and the noeket-book is yours," cried Mri 
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Knifton gaily, at the door. Her husband lifted htf into the 
saddle, mounted himself, and away they both galloj ed over 
the moor, as wild and happy as a couple of children. 

Although my being trusted with money by Mrs. Kiifton 
was no novelty (in her maiden days she always employe! me 
to pay her dress-maker's bills), I did not feel quite easy at 
having a pocket-book full of bank-notes left by her in my 
charge. I had no positive apprehension about the safety of 
the deposit placed in my hands, but it was one of the odd 
points in my character then (and I think it is still), to feel 
an unreasonably strong objection to charging myself with 
money responsibilities of any kind, even to 3uit the convenience 
of my dearest friends. As soon as I was left alone, the very 
eight of the pocket-book behind the glass door of the book-case 
began to worry me ; and, instead of returning to my work, I 
puzzled my brains abont finding a place to lock it up in, where 
it would not be exposed to the view of any chance passer-by, 
who might stray into the Black Cottage. 

This was not an easy matter to compass in a poor house 
like ours, where we had nothing valuable to put under lock 
and key. After running over various hiding-places in my 
mind, I thought of my tea-caddy, a present of Mrs. Knifton'B, 
which I always kept out of harm's way in my own bed-room. 
Most unluckily — as it afterwards turned out — instead of 
taking the pocket-book to the tea-caddy, I went into my room 
first, to take the tea-caddy to the pocket-book. I only acted 
in this roundabout way from sheer thoughtlessness, and se- 
verely enough I was punished for it, as you will acknowledge 
yourself when you have read a page or two more of my story. 

I was just getting the unlucky tea-caddy out of my cup- 
board, when I heard footsteps in the passage, and running out 
immediately, saw two men walk into the kitchen — the room in 
which I had received Mr. and Mrs. Knifton. I enquired what 
they wanted, sharply enough, and one of them answered im- 
mediately that they wanted my father. He turned towards 
me, of course, as he spoke, and I recognised him as a stone- 
mason, going among his comrades by the name of Shifty Dick. 
He bore a very bad character for everything but wrestling — 
a sport for which the working men of our parts were famoua 
ail through the county. Shifty Dick was champion, and ho 
had got his name from some tricks in wrestling, for which he 
was celebrated. He was a tall, heavy man, with a lowering, 
■carred face, and huge hairy hands — the last visitor in the 
whole world that I should have been glaJ to see under anj 
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circumstances. His companion was a stranger, whom he ad- 
dressed by the name of Jerry — a quick, dapper, wicked-looking 
man, who took off his cap to me with mock politeness, and 
shewed, in so doing, a very bald head, with some very ugly 
looking knobs on it. I distrusted him worse than I did Shifty 
Dick, and managed to get between his leering eyes and the 
book- case, as I told the two that my father was gone out, and 
that I did not expect him back till the next day. 

The words were hardly out of my mouth before I repented 
of having spoken them. My anxiety to get rid of my unwel- 
come visitors had made me incautious enough to acknowledge 
that my father would be away from home for the whole night. 

Shifty Dick and his companion looked at each other when I 
unwisely let out the truth, but made no remark, except to ask 
me if I would give them a drop of cider. I answered, sharply, 
that I had no cider in the house — having no fear of the conse- 
quences of refusing them drink, because I knew that plenty of 
men were at work within hail, in a neighbouring quarry. The 
two looked at each other again, when I denied having any 
cider to give them ; and Jerry (as I am obliged to call him, 
knowing no other name by which to distinguish the fellow) 
took off his cap to me once more, and, with a kind of black- 
guard gentility upon him, said they would have the pleasure of 
«alhng the next day, when my father was at home. I said 
good afternoon as ungraciously as possible : and, to my great 
relief, they both left the cottage immediately afterwards. 

As soon as they were well away, I watched them from the 
door. They trudged off in the direction of Moor Farm ; and, 
as it was beginning to get dusk, I soon lost sight of them. 

Half an hour afterwards I looked out again. 

The wind had lulled with the sunset, but the mist was rising 
and a heavy rain was beginning to fall. Nevor did the lonely 
prospect of the moor look so dreary as it looked to my eyea 
that evening. Never did I regret any slight thing more sin- 
cerely than I then regretted the leaving of Mr. Knifton's 
pocket-book in my charge. I cannot say that I suffered under 
any actual alarm, for I felt next to certain that neither Shifty 
Dick nor Jerry had got a chance of setting eyes on so small a 
thing as the pocket-book, while they were in the kitchen : but 
there was a kind of vague distrust troubling me — a suspicion 
of the night — a dislike at being left by myself, which I never 
remember having experienced before. This feeling so in- 
creased, after I had closed the door and gone back to tha 
kitchen, that, when I heard the voices of the quarrymen, na 

E 
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they passed our cottage on their way home to the viLage hi 
the valley below Moor Farm, I stepped out into the pastiaga 
with a momentary notion of telling them how I was situated, 
and asking them for advice and protection. 

I had hardly formed this idea, however, before I dismissed it. 
None of the quarrymen were intimate friends of mine. I had 
a nodding acquaintance with them, and believed them to be 
honest men, as times went. But my own common sense told 
ine that what little knowledge of their characters I had, was 
by no means sufficient to warrant me in admitting them into 
my confidence in the matter of the pocket-book. I had seen 
enough of poverty and poor men to know what a terrible 
temptation a large sum of money is to those whose whole lives 
are passed in scraping up sixpences by weary hard work. It 
is one thing to write fine sentiments in books about incorrup- 
tible honesty, and another thing to put those sentiments m 
practice, when one day's work is all that a man has to set up 
in the way of an obstacle between starvation and his own fire- 
side. 

The only resource that remained was to carry the pocket- 
book with me to Moor Farm, and ask permission to pass the 
night there. But I could not persuade myself that there was 
any real necessity for taking such a course as this ; and, if the 
truth must be told, my pride revolted at the idea of presenting 
myself in the character of a coward before the people at the 
farm. Timidity is thought rather a graceful attraction among 
ladies, but among poor women it is something to be laughed at. 
A woman with less spirit of her own than I had, and always 
shall have, would have considered twice in my situation before 
she made up her mind to encounter the jokes of ploughmen 
and the jeers of milkmaids. As for me, I had hardly consi- 
dered about going to the farm before I despised myself for 
entertaining any such notion. " No, no/' I thought, " I am 
not the woman to walk a mile and a half through rain, and 
mist, and darkness, to tell a whole kitchenful of people that I 
am afraid. Come what may, here I stop till father gets 
back." 

Having arrived at that valiant resolution, the first thing I 
did was to lock and bolt the back and front doors, and see to 
the security of every shutter in the house. ; 

That uuty performed, I made a blazing fire, lighted my 
candle, and sat down to tea, as snug and comfortable as posm- 
ble. I could hardly believe now, with the light in the room, 
and the sense of security inspired by the closed doors and 
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shutters, that I had ever felt even the slightest apprehension 
earlier in the day. I sang as I washed up the tea-things : and 
even the cat seemed to catch the infection of my good spirits. 
I never knew the pretty creature more playful than she was 
that evening. 

The tea-things put by, I took up my knitting and worked 
away at it so long that I began at last to get drowsy. The 
fire was so bright and comforting that I could not muster 
resolution enough to leave it and go to bed. I sat staring lazily 
into the blaze, with my knitting on my lap — sat till the splash- 
ing of the rain outside, and the fitful, sullen sobbing of thf 
wind, grew fainter and fainter on my ear. The last sounds 1 
heard before I fairly dozed off to sleep were the cheerful crack- 
ling of the fire, and the steady purring of the cat, as she 
basked luxuriously in the warm light on the hearth. Those 
were the last sounds before I fell asleep. 

The sound that woke me was a loud bang at the front door. 

I started up, with my heart (as the saying is) in my mouth, 
with a frightful momentary shuddering at the roots of my hair 
— I started up, breathless and cold ; waiting in the silence, I 
hardly knew for what ; doubtful, at first, whether I had dreamed 
about the bang at the door, or whether the blow had really 
been struck on it. 

In a, minute, or less, there came a second bang, louder than 
the first. I ran into the passage. 

"Who's there?" 

" Let us in," answered a voice, which I recognised immedi- 
ately as the voice of Shifty Dick. 

" Wait a bit, my dear, and let me explain," said a second 
voice, in the low, oily, jeering tones of Dick's companion — the 
wickedly clever little man whom he called Jerry. " You are 
alone in the house, my pretty little dear. Tot2 ciay crack your 
sweet voice with screeching, and there's nobody near to hear 
you. Listen to reason, my Iove ; ind let us in. We don't want 
cider this time — we only want a very neat-looking pocket-book 
which you happen to have, and your late excellent mother's 
four silver tea spoons, which you keep so nice and clean on the 
chimney-piece. If you let us in, we won't hurt a hair of youv 
head, my cherub, and we promise to go away the moment wo 
have got what we want, unless you particularly wish us to stop 
to tea. If you keep us out, we shall be obliged to break into 
the house, and then — " 

" And then," burst in Shifty Dick," we'll mash yoa !" 

" Yes,' : said Jerry, " we'll mash you., my beauty. But you 
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won't drive us to doing that, will you? You will let us 
in?" 

This long parley gave me time to recover from the effect 
which the first bang at the door had produced on my nerves. 
The threats of the two villains would have terrified some ivomen 
out of their senses ; but the only result produced on me wag 
violent indignation. I had, thank Grod, a strong spirit of my 
own : and the cool, contemptuous insolence of the man Jerry 
effectually roused it. 

" You cowardly villains !" I screamed at them through the 
door. " You think you can frighten me because I am only a 
poor girl left alone in the house. You ragamuffin thieves, 1 
defy you both ! Our bolts are strong, our shutters are thick. 
T am here to keep my father's house safe, and keep it I will 
against an army of you !" 

You may imagine what a passion I was in when I vapoured 
and blustered in that way. I heard Jerry laugh, and Shifty 
Dick swear a whole mouthful of oaths. Then there was a dead 
silence for a minute or two ; and then the two ruffians attacked 
the door. 

I rushed into the kitchen and seized the poker, and then 
heaped wood on the fire, and lighted all the candles I could 
find : for I felt as though I could keep up my courage better if 
I had plenty of light. Strange and improbable as it may ap- 
pear, the next thing that attracted my attention was my poor 
pussy, crouched up, panic-stricken, in a corner. I was so fond 
of the little creature that I took her up in my arms and carried 
her into my bedroom, and put her inside my bed. A comical 
thing to do in a situation of deadly peril, was it not ? But it 
seemed quite natural and proper at the time. 

All this while the blows were falling faster and faster on the 
door. They were dealt, as I conjectured, with heavy stones 
picked up from the ground outside. Jerry sang at his wicked 
work, and Shifty Dick swore. As I left the bedroom, aftei 
putting the cat under cover, I heard the lower panel of the 
door begin to crack. 

J ran into the kitchen and huddled our four silver spoons 
into my pocket ; then took the unlucky book with the bank- 
aotss and put it into the bosom of my dress. I was determined 
to defend the property confided to my care with my life. Just 
as I had secured the pocket-book I heard the door splintering, 
and rushed into the passage again with my heavy kitchen poker 
lifted in both hands. 

I was in time to see the bald head of Jerry, with the Vglj* 
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looking knobs on it, pushed into the passage through a great 
rent in one of the lower panels of the door. 

" Get out, you villain, or I'll brain you on the spot !" I 
screeched, threatening him with the poker. 

Mr. Jerry took his head out again much faster than he put 
it in. 

The next thing that came through the rent was a long pitca- 
fork, which they darted at me from the outside, to move me 
from the door. I struck at it with all my might, and the blow 
must have jarred the hand of Shifty Dick up to his very shoul- 
der, for I heard him give a roar of rage and pain. Before he 
could catch at the fork with his other hand, I had drawn it in- 
side. By this time, even Jerry lost his temper, and swore more 
awfully than Dick himself. 

Then there came another minute of respite. I suspected 
they had gone to get bigger stones, and I dreaded the giving 
way of the whole door. 

Running into the bedroom as this fear beset me, I laid hold 
of my chest of drawers, dragged it into the passage, and threw 
it down against the door. On the top of that I heaped my 
father's big tool chest, three chairs, and a scuttle-full of coals 
- — and last, I dragged out the kitchen table and rammed it as 
hard as I could against the whole barricade. They heard me 
as they were coming up to the door with fresh stones. Jerry 
said, " Stop a bit," and then the two consulted together in 
whispers. I listened eagerly, and just caught these words : 

" Let's try it the other way." 

Nothing more was said, but I heard their footsteps retreat- 
ing from the door. 

Were they going to besiege the back-door now ? 

I had hardly asked myself that question when I heard their 
voices at the other side of the house. The back-door was 
smaller than the front ; but it had this advantage in the way 
of strength — it was made of two solid oak boards, joined long- 
wise, and strengthened inside by heavy cross pieces. It had 
no bolts like the front door, but was fastened by a bar of iron, 
running across it in a slanting direction, and fitting at either 
end into the wall. 

" They must have the whole cottage down before they can 
break in at that door," I thought to myself. And they soon 
found out as much for themselves. After five minutes of bang- 
ing at the back door, they gave up any farther attack in that 
direction, and cast their heavy stones down with curses of fury 
awful to hear. 
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I went into the kitchen and dropped on the window seat tc 
rest for a moment. Suspense and excitement together were 
beginning to tell upon me. The perspiration broke out thick 
on my forehead, and I began to feel the bruises I had inflicted 
on my hands in making the barricade against the front door. 
I had not lost a particle of my resolution, but I was beginning 
to lose strength. There was a bottle of rum in the cupboard, 
which my brother the sailor had left with us the last time he 
was ashore. I draii^ a drop of it. ]S"ever before or since have 
1 put anything down my throat that did me half so much good 
as that precious mouthful of rum. 

I was still sitting in the window seat drying my face, when 
I suddenly heard their voices close behind me. 

They were feeling the outside of the window against which 
I was sitting. It was protected, like all the other windows in 
the cottage, by iron bars. I listened in dreadful suspense for 
the sound of filing, but nothing of the sort was audible. They 
had evidently reckoned on frightening me easily into letting 
them in, and had come unprovided with housebreaking tools of 
any kind. A fresh burst of oaths informed me that they had 
recognized the obstacle of the iron bars. I listened breath- 
lessly for some warning of what they were going to do next, 
but their voices seemed to die away in the distance. They 
were retreating from the window. Were they also retreating 
from the house altogether ? Had they given up the idea of 
effecting an entrance in despair ? 

A long silence followed — a silence which tried my courage 
even more severely than the tumult of their first attack on the 
cottage. 

Dreadful suspicions now beset me of their being able to ac- 
complish by treachery what they had failed to effect by force. 
Well as I knew the cottage, I began to doubt whether there 
might not be ways of cunningly and silently entering it against 
which I was not provided. The ticking of the clock annoyed 
me ; the crackling of the fire startled me. I looked out twenty 
times in a minute into the dark corners of the passage, straining 
my eyes, holding my breath, anticipating the most unlikely 
events, the most impossible dangers. Had they really gone ? 
or were they still prowling about the house ? Oh, what a sum 
of money I would have given, only to have known what they 
were about in that interval of silence ! 

T was startled at last out of my suspense in the most awful 
manner. 

A shout from one of them reached mv ears on a, surln^n Amtm 
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the kitchen chimney. It was so unexpected and so horrible in 
che stillness, that I screamed for the first time since the attack 
on the house. My worst forebodings had never suggested to 
me that the two villains might mount upon the roof. 

" Let us in, you she-devil !" roared a voice down the chim- 
ney. 

There was another pause. The smoke from the wood fire, 
thin and light as it was in the red state of the embers at that 
moment, had evidently obliged the man to take his face from 
jhe mouth of the chimney. I counted the seconds while he 
was, as I conjectured, getting his breath again. In less than 
half a minute there came another shout : 

" Let us in, or we'll burn the place down over your head." 

Burn it? Burn what? There was nothing easily com- 
bustible but the thatch on the roof; and that had been well 
soaked by the heavy rain which had now fallen incessantly 
for more than six hours. Burn the place over my head? 
How? 

While I was still casting about wildly in my mind to dis- 
cover what possible danger there could be of fire, one of the 
heavy stones placed on the thatch to keep it from being torn 
up by high winds, came thundering down the chimney. It 
scattered the live embers on the hearth all over the room. A 
richly furnished place, with knickknacks and fine muslin about 
it, would have been set on fire immediately. Even our bare 
floor and rough furniture gave out a smell of burning at the 
first shower of embers which the first stone scattered. 

For an instant I stood quite horror-struck before this new 
proof of the devilish ingenuity of the villains outside. But the 
dreadful danger I was now in recalled me to my senses imme- 
diately. There was a large canful of water in my bedroom, 
and I ran in at once to fetch it. Before I could get back to 
the kitchen, a second stone had been thrown down the chimney, 
and the floor was smouldering in several places. 

I had wit enough to let the smouldering go on for a moment 
or two more, and to pour the whole of my canful of water over 
the fire before the third stone came down the chimney. The 
live embers on the floor I easily disposed of after that. The 
man on the roof must have heard the hissing of the fire as I 
put it out, and have felt the change produced in the air at the 
mouth of the chimney ; for after the third stone had descended, 
ao more followed it. As for either of the ruffians themselves 
dropping down by the same road along which the stones 
had come, that was not to be dreaded. The Aimney, as I well 
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knew by our experience in cleaning it, was too narrow tc git? 
passage to anyone above the size of a small boy. 

I looked upwards as that comforting reflection crosse 1 my 
mind — I looked up, and saw, as plainly as I see the paper I am 
now writing on, the point of a knife coming through the inside 
of the roof, just over my head. Our cottage had no upper 
story, and our rooms had no ceilings. Slowly and wickedly the 
knife wriggled its way through the dry inside thatch between 
the rafters. It stopped for a while, and there came a sound »f 
tearing. That, in its turn, stopped too ; there was a great fall 
of dry thatch on the floor ; and I saw the heavy, hairy hand of 
Shifty Dick, armed with the knife, come through after the fallen 
fragments. He tapped at the rafters with the back of the 
knife, as if to test their strength. Thank God, they were sub- 
stantial and close together ! Nothing lighter than a hatchet 
would have sufliced to remove any part of them. 

The murderous hand was still tapping with the knife, when 
I heard a shout from the man Jerry, coming from the neigh- 
bourhood of my father's stone-shed in the back yard. The 
hand and knife disappeared instantly. I went to the back door, 
and put my ear to it and listened. 

Both men were now in the shed. I made the most desperate 
efforts to call to mind what tools and other things were left in 
it, which might be used against me. But my agitation con- 
fused me. I could remember nothing except my father's big 
Btone saw, which was far too heavy and unwieldy to be used 
on the roof of the cottage. I was still puzzling my brains and 
making my head swim to no purpose, when T heard the men 
dragging something out of the shed. At the same instant 
when the noise' caught my ear, the remembrance flashed across 
me like lightning of some beams of wood which had lain in the 
shed for years past. I had hardly time to feel certain that they 
were removing one of these beams, before I heard Shifty Dick 
Bay to Jerry : — 

" Which door ?" 

" The front," was the answer. " "We've cracked it already 
we'll have it down now in no time." 

Senses less sharpened by danger than mine would have un- 
derstood but too easily, from these words, that they were about 
to use the beam as a battering-ram against the door. When 
that conviction overcame me, I lost courage at last. I felt that 
the door must come down. No such barricade as I had con" 
Btructed could support it, for more than a few minutes, against 
such shocks as it was now to receive. 
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" 1 can do no more than keep the house against them," I said 
to myself, with my knees knocking together, and the tears at 
last beginning to wet my cheeks. " I must trust to the night 
and the thick darkness, and save my life by running fcr it, 
while there is yet time." 

I huddled on my cloak and hood, and had my hand on the 
bar of the back-door, when a piteous mew from the bed-room 
reminded me of the existence of poor pussy. I ran in, and 
huddled the creature up in my apron. Before I was out in 
the passage again, the first shock from the beam fell on the 
door. 

The upper hinge gave way. The chairs and the coal-skuttle 
forming the top of my barricade were hurled, rattling, on to 
the floor ; but the lower hinge of the door, and the chest of 
drawers and tool- chest, still kept their places. 

" One more," I heard the villains cry — " one more run with 
the beam, and down it comes !" 

Just as they must have been starting for that " one more 
run," I opened the back door and fled out into the night, with 
the bank-notes in my bosom, the silver spoons in my pocket, 
and the cat in my arms. I threaded my way easily enough 
through the familiar obstacles in the back yard, and was out 
in the pitch darkness of the moor, before I heard the second 
shock, and the crash which told me that the whole door had 
given way. 

In a few minutes they must have discovered the fact of my 
flight with the pocket-book, for I heard shouts in the distance 
as if they were running out to pursue me. I kept on at the 
top of my speed, and the noise soon died away. It was so 
dark, that twenty thieves, instead of two, would have found it 
useless to follow me. 

How long it was before I reached the farm-house — the 
nearest place to which I could fly for refuge — I cannot tell 
you. 1 remember that I had just sense enough to keep the 
wind at my back (having observed in the beginning of the 
evening that it blew toward Moor Farm), and to go on reso- 
lutely through the darkness. In all other respects, I was by 
this time half crazed by what I had gone through. If it had 
so happened that the wind had changed after I had observed 
its direction early in the evening, I should have gone astray, 
and have probably perished of fatigue and exposure on the 
moor. Providentially, it still blew steadily, as it had blown 
for hours past, and I reached the farm-house with my clothe* 
wet through, and my brain in a hi^h fever. When I made my 
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alarm at tiie door, they had all gone to bed but the farmer*! 
eldest son, who was sitting up late over his pipe and news- 
paper. I just mustered strength enough to gasp out a few 
words, telling him what was the matter, and then fell down at 
his feet, for the first time in my life in a dead swoon. 

That swoon was followed by a severe illness. When I got 
Btrong enough to look about me again, I found myself in one 
of the farm-house beds — my father, Mrs. Knifton, and the 
doctor, were all in the room — my cat was asleep at my feet, 
and the pocket-book that I had saved lay on the table by my 
side. 

There was plenty of news for me to hear, as soon as I was 
fit to listen to it. Shifty Dick and the other rascal had been 
caught, and were in prison, waiting their trial at the next 
assizes. Mr. and Mrs. Knifton had been so shocked at the 
danger I had run — for which they blamed their own want of 
thoughtfulness in leaving the pocket-book in my care — that 
they had insisted on my father's removing from our lonely home 
to a cottage on their land, which we were to inhabit rent free- 
The bank-notes that I had saved were given to me to buy fur- 
niture with, in place of the things that the thieves had broken. 
These pleasant tidings assisted so greatly in promoting my re- 
covery, that I was soon able to relate to my friends at the 
farm house the particulars that I have written here. They 
were all surprised and interested ; but no one, as I thought, 
listened to me with such breathless attention as the farmer's 
eldest son. Mrs. Knifton noticed this, too, and began to make 
jokes about it, in her lighthearted way, as soon as we were 
alone. I thought little of her jesting at the time ; but when 
I got well, and we went to live at our new home, " the young 
farmer," as he was called in our parts, constantly came to see 
us, and constantly managed to meet me out of doors. I had 
my share of vanity, like other young women, and I began to 
think of Mrs. Knifton's jokes with some attention. To be 
brief, the young farmer managed one Sunday — I never could 
tell how — to lose his way with me in returning from church, 
and before we found out the right road home again, he had 
asked me to be his wife. 

His relations did all they could to keep us asunder, and 
break off the match, thinking a poor stonemason's daughter no 
fit wife for a prosperous yeoman. But the farmer was too 
obstinate for them. He had one form of answer to all then? 
objections. " A man, if he is worth the name, marries accord- 
ing to his own notions, and to please himself " 1 le used to nay. 
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" My notion is, that when I take a wife I am placing my cha. 
racter and my happiness — the most precious things 1 have to 
trust — in ont woman's care. The woman I mean to marry had 
a small charge confided to her care, and showed herself worthy 
of it at the risk of her life. That is proof enough for me that 
she is worthy of the greatest charge I can put into her hands. 
Rank and riches are fine things, but the certainty of getting a 
good wife is something better still. I'm of age, I know my 
own mind, and I mean to marry the stonemason's daughter." 

And he did marry me. "Whether I proved myself worthy 
or tot of his good opinion is a question which I must leave 
you to ask my husband. All that I had to relate about my- 
self and my doings is now told. Whatever interest my pe- 
rilous adventure may excite, ends, I am well aware, with my 
escape to the farm-house. I have only ventured on writing 
these few additional sentences, because my marriage is the 
moral of my story. It has brought me the choicest blessings 
of happiness and prosperity ; and I owe them all to my night- 
adventure in The Blach Cottage. 



THE SECOND DAY. 



A. ci.eab, cloudless, bracing autumn morLtng. I rose gaily, 
with the pleasant conviction on my mind that our experiment 
had, thus far, been successful beyond our hopes. 

Short and slight as the first story had been, the result on 
Jessie's mind had proved conclusive. Before I could put the 
question to her, she declared of her own accord, and with her 
customary exaggeration, that she had definitely abandoned all 
idea of writing to her aunt, until our collection of narratives 
was exhausted. 

" I am in a fever of curiosity about what is to come," she 
said, when we all parted for the night ; " and, even if I wanted 
to leave you, I could not possibly go away now, without hear- 
ing the stories to the end." 

So far, so good. All my anxieties, from this time, were 
for George's return. Again, to-day, I searched the newB- 
papeis ; and again there were no tidings of the ship. 

Miss Jessie occupied the second day by a drive to our 
county town, to make some little purchases. Owen, and Mor- 
gan, ard I were all hard at work, during her absence, on the 
stories that still remained to be completed. Owen desponded 
about ever getting done ; Morgan grumbled at what he called 
the absurd difficulty of writing nonsense ; I worked on 
smoothly and contentedly, stimulated by the success of the 
first night. 

We assembled, as before, in our guest's sitting-room. Aft 
the clock struck eight, she drew out the second card. It was 
Number Two. The lot had fallen on me to read next. 

" Although my story is told in the first person," I said, 
addressing Jessie, " you must not suppose that the event* 
related in this particular case happened to me. They hap- 
pened to a friend of mine, who naturally described them t$ 
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me from hts own personal point of view. In producing my 
narrative from the recollection of what he told me, some yean 
since, I have supposed myself to be listening to him again, and 
have, therefore, written in his character ; and, whenever my 
memory would help me, as nearly as possible in his language 
also. By this means I hope I have succeeded in giving an ari 
of reality to a story which has truth, at any rate, to recom- 
mend it. I must ask you to excuse me if I enter into no de- 
tails in offering this short explanation. Although the per- 
sons concerned in my narrative have ceased to exist, it is ne- 
cessary to observe all due delicacy towards their memories. 
Who they were, and how I became acquainted with them, are 
matters of no moment. The interest of the story, such as it is, 
stands in no need, in this instance, of any assistance from per- 
sonal explanations. 

"With these words, I addressed myself to my task, and read 
as follows : — 
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THE FAMILY SECRET. 



CHAPTER I. 

Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who first remarked 
that every family had a skeleton in its cupboard ? I am not 
learned enough to know ; but I reverence the observation, 
whoever made it. It speaks a startling truth through an 
appropriately grim metaphor — a truth which I have discovered 
by practical experience. Our family had a skeleton in the 
cupboard, and its name was Uncle George. 

I arrived at the knowledge that this skeleton existed, and I 
traced it to the particular cupboard in which it was hidden, 
by slow degrees. I was a child when I first began to suspect 
that there was such a thing, and a grown man when I at last 
discovered that my suspicions were true. 

My father was a doctor, having an excellent practice in a 
large country town. I have heard that he married against the 
wishes of his family. They could not object to my mother on 
the score of birth, breeding, or character — they only disliked 
her heartily. My grandfather, grandmother, uncles, and aunts, 
all declared that she was a heartless, deceitful woman ; all dis- 
liked her manners, her opinions, and even the expression of 
her face — all, with the one exception of my father's youngest 
brother, George. 

George was the unlucky member of our family. The rest 
were all clever ; he was slow in capacity. The rest were all 
remarkably handsome ; he was the sort of man that no woman 
eve" ^loks at twice. The rest succeeded in life ; he failed. 
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His profession was the same as my father's ; but he never got 
on when he started in practice for himself. The sick poor, 
who could not choose, employed him, and liked him. The sick 
rich, who could — especially the ladies — declined to call him in, 
when they could get anybody else. In experience he gained 
greatly by his profession ; in money and reputation he gained 
nothing. 

There are very few of us, however dull and unattractive we 
may be to outward appearance, who have not some strong pas- 
sion, some germ of what is called romance, hidden more or lesa 
deeply in our natures. All the passion and romance in tha 
nature of my Uncle George lay in his love and admiration for 
ray father. 

He sincerely worshipped his eldest brother, as one of tl\e 
noblest of human beings. When my father was engaged to 
be married, and wberi the rest of the family, as I have already 
mentioned, did no v hesitate to express their unfavourable 
opinion of the disposition of his chosen wife, Uncle George, 
who had never veLtured on differing with anyone before, to 
»he amazement of everybody undertook the defence of his 
future sister-in-law, in the most vehement and positive manner. 
In his estimation, his brother's choice was something sacred 
and indisputable. The lady might, and did, treat him with 
unconcealed contempt, laugh at his awkwardness, grow impa- 
tient at his stammering — it made no difference to Uncle 
George. It was enough for him that she was to be his bro- 
ther's wife. 

When my father had been married a little while, he took 
his youngest brother to live with him as his assistant. 

If Uncle George had been made President of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder and happier than he 
was in his new position. I am afraid my father never under- 
stood the depth of his brother's affection for him. All the 
hard work fell to George's share : the long journeys at night, 
the physicking of wearisome poor people, the drunken cases, 
the revolting cases — all the drudging, dirty business of the 
surgery, in short, was turned over to him ; and day after day 
month after month, he struggled through it without a mur- 
mur. When his brother and his sister-in-law went out to 
dine with the county gentry, it never entered his head t*< 
feel disappointed at being left unnoticed at home. When the 
return dinners were given, and he was asked to come in 
at tea-time, and left to sit unregarded in a corner, it never 
occurred to him to imagine that he was treai« d with any want 
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of consideration or respect. He was part of the furniture of 
the house, and it was the business, as well as the pleasure of 
his life, to turn himself to any use to which his brother might 
please to put him. 

So much for what I have heard from others on the subject of 
my Uncle George. My own personal experience of him is 
limited to what I remember as a mere child. Let me say 
something however, first, about my parents, my sister, and 
myself. 

My sister was the eldest born, and the best loved. I did 
not come into the world till four years after her birth and no 
other child followed me. Caroline, from her earliest days, was 
the perfection of beauty and health. I was small, weakly, 
And, if the truth must be told, almost as plain-featured as 
Uncle Q-eorge himself. It would be ungracious and undutiful 
in me to presume to decide whether there was any foundation 
or not for the dislike that my father's family always felt for 
my mother. All I can venture to say is, that her children 
never had any cause to complain of her. 

Her passionate affection for my sister, her pride in the 
child's beauty, I remember well ; as also her uniform kindness 
and indulgence towards me. My personal defects must have 
been a sore trial to her in secret, but neither she nor my 
father ever showed me that they perceived any difference be- 
tween Caroline and myself. When presents were made to my 
sister, presents were made to me. When my father and 
mother caught my sister up in their arms and kissed her, they 
scrupulously gave me my turn afterwards. My childish in- 
stinct told me that there was a difference in their smiles when 
they looked at me and looked at her ; that the kisse3 given to 
Caroline were warmer than the kisses given to me ; that the 
hands which dried her tears in our childish griefs, touched hei 
more gently than the hands which dried mino. ?ut these, 
and other small signs of preference like them, w".rc such as no 
parents could be expected to control. I noticed them at the 
time rather with wonder than with repining. I recall them 
now, without a harsh thought, either towards my father or my 
mother. Both loved me, and both did their duty by me. If I 
seem to speak constrainedly about them here, it is not on my 
own account. I can honestly say that, with all my heart and 
soul. 

Even Uncle George, fond as he was of me, was fonder of 
my beautiful child- sister. When I used mischievously to pull 
At his lank, scanty hair, he would gently and laughingly taks 
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t ont of my hands; but lie -would let Caroline "tug at it 
till liis dim, wandering grey eyes winked and watered again 
with pain. He used to plunge perilously about the garden, 
in awkward imitation of the cantering of a horse, while I sat 
on his shoulders ; but he would never proceed at any pace 
Oeyond a slow and safe walk when Caroline had a ride in her 
turn. When he took us out walking, Caroline was always on 
the side next the wall. "When we interrupted him over his 
dirty work in the surgery, he used to tell me to go and play 
until he was ready for me ; but he would put down his bottles, 
and clean his clumsy fingers on his coarse apron, and lead 
Caroline out again, as if she had been the greatest lady in the 
land. Ah, how he loved her! — and, let me be honest and 
grateful, and add, how he loved me too ! 

When I was eight years old, and Caroline was twelve, I was 
separated from home for some time. I had been ailing for 
many months previously ; had got benefit from being taken to 
the sea side, and had shown symptoms of relapsing on being 
brought home again to the midland county in which we re- 
Bided. After much consultation it was at last resolved that I 
should be sent to live, until my constitution got stronger, with 
a maiden-sister of my mother's, who had a house at a watering- 
place on the south coast. 

I left home, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing 
over the prospect of looking at the sea again, as careless of the 
future, and as happy in the present as any boy could be. 
Uncle George petitioned for a holiday to take me to the sea- 
side, but he could not be spared from the surgery. He con- 
soled himself and me by promising to make me a magnificent 
model of a ship. 

I have that model before my eyes now, while I write. It is 
dusty with age ; the paint on it is cracked, the ropes are 
tangled, the sails are moth-eaten and yellow. The hull is all 
out of proportion, and the rig has been smiled at by every 
nautical friend of mine who has ever looked at it. Yet, worn 
out and faulty as it is — inferior to the cheapest miniature ves- 
sel now-a-days in any toy-shop window — ] hardly know a pos- 
eession of mine in this world that 1 would not sooner part 
urith than Uncle George's ship. 

My life at the sea-side was a very happy one. I remained 
with my aunt more than a year. My mother often came to 
see how I was going on; and, at first, always brought my 
sister with her. But, during the last eight months of my 
■tay, Caroline never once appeared. 1 noticed also at tfcie 
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same period a change in my mother's manner. She looked 
paler and more anxious at each succeeding visit, and always 
had long conferences in private with my aunt. At last she 
ceased to come and see us altogether, and only wrote to know 
how my health was getting on. My father, too, who had at 
the earlier periods of my absence from home travelled to the 
sea-side to watch the progress of my recovery, as often as his 
professional engagements would permit, now kept away like 
my mother. Even Uncle George, who had never been allowed 
a holiday to come and see me, but who had hitherto often 
written, and begged me to write to him, brotf off our cor 
respondence. 

I was naturally perplexed and amazed by these changes, 
and persecuted my aunt to tell me the reason of them. At 
first she tried to put me off with excuses ; then she admitted 
that there was trouble in our house ; and finally she confessed 
that the trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. When 
I enquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was useless 
to attempt to explain it to me. I next applied to the ser- 
vants. One of them was less cautious than my aunt, and 
answered my question, but in terms that I could not comprer 
hend. After much explanation, I was made to understand 
that " something was growing on my sister's neck, which would 
spoil her beauty for ever, and perhaps kill her, if it could not 
be got rid of." How well I remember the shudder of horror 
that ran through me at the vague idea of this deadly " some- 
thing !" An awe-struck curiosity to see what Caroline's ill- 
ness wan with my own eyes, troubled my inmost heart ; and I 
begged to be allowed to go home and help to nurse her. The 
request was, it is almost needless to say, refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard nothing, except that 
my sister continued to be ill. 

One day I privately wrote a letter to Uncle George, asking 
Vim, in my childish way, to come and tell me about Caroline's 
.illness. I knew where the post-office was, and slipped out in 
the morning unobserved, and dropped my letter into the box. 
I stole home again by the garden, and climbed in at the win- 
dow of a back parlour on the ground floor. The room above 
was my aunt's bed-chamber ; and the moment I was inside the 
house I heard moans and loud convulsive sobs proceeding from 
it. My aunt was a singularly quiet, composed woman. I 
could not' imagine that the loud sobbing and moaning came 
from her ; and I ran down terrified into the kitchen to ask the 
Tvants who was crying so violentlv in my aunt's room. 
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I found the housemaid and the cook talking together in 
whispers, with serious faces. They started when they saw me, 
as it I had been a grown-up master who had caught them 
neglecting their work. 

" He's too young to feel it much," I heard one say to the 
other. " So far as he is concerned, it seems like a mercy that 
it happened no later." 

In a few minutes they had told me the worst. It was my 
aunt who had been crying in the bed-room. Caroline was 
dead. 

I felt the blow more severely than the servants or anyone 
else about me supposed. Still, I was a child in years, and I 
had the blessed elasticity of a child's nature. If I had been 
older, I might have been too much absorbed in grief to observe 
my aunt so closely as I did, when she was composed enough 
to see me, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the 
paleness of her cheeks, or the fresh burst of tears that came 
from her when she took me in her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amazed and perplexed by the look of terror that I 
detected in her face. It was natural enough that she should 
grieve and weep over my sister's death ; but why should she 
have that frightened look, as if some other catastrophe had 
happened ? 

I asked if there was any more dreadful news from home 
besides the news of Caroline's death ? My aunt said " No," 
in a strange stifled voice, and suddenly turned her face from 
me. "Was my father dead ? No. My mother ? No. Uncle 
George ? My aunt trembled all over as she said No to that 
also, and bade me cease asking any more questions. She was 
not fit to bear them yet, she said ; and signed to the servant 
to lead me out of the room. 

The next day I was told that I was to go home after the 
funeral, and was taken out towards evening by the housemaid, 
partly for a walk, partly to be measured for my mourning 
clothes. After we had left the tailor's, I persuaded the girl to 
extend our walk for some distance along the sea-beach, telling 
her, as we went, every little anecdote connected with my lost 
Bister that came tenderly back to my memory in those first 
days of sorrow. She was so interested in hearing, and I in 
■peaking, that we let the sun go down before we thought of 
turning back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from dusk to dark by 
the time we approached the town again. The housemaid ' 

v 2 
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rathi-r norroi:* at finding herself alone with me on tie beach, 
and <-i!icc or twice looked behind her distrustfully as we went 
ou S iM.nly f«he squeezed my hand hard, and said — 
" \.--\'? i:> •: up on the cliff as fast as we can." 
The words were hardly <u; of her mouth before I heard foot- 
p\i-]<* behind ir.«- -a man came round quicklj to my uide, 
ciKiti-he.! ;:i.- awav !>• »rn the girl, and catching me up in hi» 
;ini!«, w .:!. ..lit a word, covered my face with kisses. I knew 
Ik- «:h cryin;:. beeause mv cheeks were instantly wet with his 
Iran* ; but it w a.» too dark for me to see who it was, or even 
Inn )m> w M dressed. He did not, 1 should think, hold me 
jalf a minute in his arms. The housemaid screamed for help, I 
* as put down p-ntly on the sand, and the strange man instantly 
.li-a|>|'« ared in the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was related to my aunt, 
she seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of it; but in 
ii moinent more there came a change over her face, as if she 
had suddenly recolY.-ted or thought of something. She turned 
deadly pale, and said in a hurried way, very unusual with her, 
" -Never mind ; don't talk about it any more. It was only 
n mischievous trick to frighten you, I dare say. Forget all 
about it, my dear; forget all about it." 

It was easier to give this advice than to make me fellow it. 
For many nights after, I thought of nothing but the strange 
man who had kissed me and cried over me. Who could he 
be Y Somebody who loved me very much, and who was very 
sony. My childish logic carried me to that length. But 
when I tried to think over all the grown up gentlemen who 
loved me very much, I could never get on, to my own satis- 
faction, beyond my father and mv Uncle George. 



CHAPTEE IL 
I was taken borne on tT,« 

»ard one, even at my ten!£ P i£ mted £* to suffcr th « trfai-« 
passionate grief, and my father^™?* f witnessing my mother's 
that the scene of our fijst S™ d «P*£. I remember 
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but I broke away and ran down stairs to the surgery, to go 
and cry for my lost playmate with the sharer of all our games, 
Uncle George. 

I opened the surgery door, and could see nobody. I dried 
my tears, and looked all round the room : it was empty. 1 
ran up-stairs again to Uncle Q-eorge's garret-bed-room — he 
was not there ; his cheap hair-brush and old cast-off razor-case, 
that had belonged to my grandfather, were not on the dress- 
ing-table. Had he got some other bed-room? I went out 
on the landing, and called softly, with an unaccountable terror 
and sinking at my heart : — 

" Uncle George !" 

Nobody answered ; but my aunt came hastily up the garret- 
stairs. 

" Hush !" she said. " Tou must never mention that name 
here again." 

She stopped suddenly, and looked as if her own words had 
frightened her. 

" Is Uncle George dead ?" I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stammered. 

I did not wait to hear what she said — I brushed past her, 
down the stairs — my heart was bursting — my flesh felt cold. 
T ran breathlessly and recklessly into the room where my 
father and mother had received me. They were both sitting 
there still. I ran up to them, wringing my hands, and crying 
out in a passion of tears — 

" Is Uncle George dead ?" 

My mother gave a scream that terrified me into instant 
silence and stillness. My father looked at her for a moment, 
rang the bell that summoned the maid, then seized me roughly 
by the arm, and dragged me out of the room. 

He took me down into the study, seated himself in his 
accustomed chair, and got me before him between his knees. 
His lips were awfully white, and I felt his two hands, as they 
grasped my shoulders, shaking violently. 

" You are never to mention the name of Uncle George 
again," he said in a quick, angry, trembling whisper. " Never 
to me, never tc your mother, never to your aunt, never to any- 
body in this w ^rld ! Never, never, never !" 

The repetition of the word terrified me even more than tho 
suppressed vehemence with whieh he spoke. He saw that I 
was frightened, and softened his manner a little before he 
went on. 

" You will never see Uncle Georg e again," he saii " Tom 
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mother and I love you dearly ; but if you forget what I hava 
told you, you will be sent away from home. Never speak that 
name again — mind, never ! Now kiss me, and go away." 

How his lips trembled — and, oh, how cold they felt on 
mine ! 

I shrank out of the room the moment he had kissed me, and 
went and hid myself in the garden. 

" Uncle George is gone ; I am never to see him any mor€ ; ! 
I am never to speak of him again" — those were the words 1 
repeated to myself, with indescribable terror and confusion, 
the moment I was alone. There Was something unspeakably 
horrible to my young mind in this mystery which I was com- 
manded always to respect, and which, so far as I then knew, 
I could never hope to see revealed. My father, my mother, 
my aunt — all appeared to be separated from me now by some 
impassable barrier. Home seemed home no longer, with Caro- 
line dead, Uncle George gone, and a forbidden subject of talk 
perpetually and mysteriously interposing between my parents 
and me. 

Though I never infringed the command my father had given 
me m his study (his words and looks, and that dreadful scream 
of my mother's, which seemed to be still ringing in my ears, 
were more than enough to ensure my obedience), I also never 
lost the secret desire to penetrate the darkness which clouded 
over the fate of Uncle George. 

For two years I remained at home, and discovered nothing. 
If I asked the servants about my uncle, they could only tell 
me that one morning he disappeared from the house. Of the 
members of my father's family, I could make no inquiries 
They lived far away, and never came to see us — and the idea 
of writing to them, at my age and in my position, was out of 
the question. My aunt was as unapproachably silent as my 
father and mother; but I never forgot how her face had 
altered, when she reflected for a moment, after hearing of my 
extraordinary adventure while going home with the servant 
over the sands at night. The more I thought of that change 
of countenance, in connection with what had occurred on my 
return to my father's house, the more certain I felt that the 
stranger who had kissed me and wept over me must have been 
no other than Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home, I was sent to sea in 
the merchant navy by my own earnest desire. I had always 
determined to be a sailor from the time when I first went to 
ftay with my aunt at the sea-side band T persisted fogg e tre ugh 
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in my resolution to make my parents recognise che necessity 
of acceding to my wishes. 

My new life delighted me ; and I remained away on foreign 
stations more than four years. When I at length returned 
home, it was to find a new affliction darkening our fireside. 
My father had died on the very day when I sailed for my re- 
turn voyage to England. 

Absence and change of scene had in no respect weakened my 
desire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George's disappear- 
ance. My mother's health was so delicate, that I hesitated for 
some time to approach the forbidden subject in her presence. 
When I at last ventured to refer to it, suggesting to her that 
any pruden* reserve, which might have been necessary while I 
was a child ieed no longer be persisted in, now that I waf 
growing to be a young man, she fell into a violent fit of trem- 
bling, and commanded me to say no more. It had been my 
father's will, she said, that the reserve to which I referred 
should be always adopted towards me ; he had not authorised 
her, before he died, to speak more openly ; and, now that he 
was gone, she would not so much as think of acting on her 
own unaided judgment. My aunt said the same thing in effect 
when I appealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged 
even yet, I undertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my respects 
to my father's family, but with the secret intention of trying 
what I could learn in that quarter on the subject of Uncle 
George. 

My investigations led to some results, though they were by 
no means satisfactory. George had always been looked upon 
with something like contempt by his handsome sisters and his 
prosperous brothers ; and he had not improved his position in 
the family by his warm advocacy of his brother's cause at the 
time of my father's marriage. I found that my uncle's sur- 
viving relatives now spoke of him slightingly and carelessly. 
They assured me that they had never heard from him, and 
that they knew nothing about him, except that he had gone 
away to settle, as they supposed, in some foreign place, after 
having behaved very basely and badly to my father. He had 
been traced to London, where he had sold out of the funds the 
small share of money which he had inherited after his father's 
death, and he had been seen on the deck of a packet bound 
for Erance, later on the same day. Beyond this, nothing was 
known abotit him. In what the alleged baseness of his beha- 
viour consisted, none of his brothers and sisters could tell me. 
My fath er hi\4 refused to pm'n th e m by going into particulars, 
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not only at the time of his brother's disappearance, but after- 
wards, whenever the subject was mentioned. G-eorge had 
always been the' black sheep of the flock, and he must have 
been conscious of his own baseness, or he would certainly 
have written to explain and to justify himself. 

Such were the particulars which I gleaned during my visit 
to my father's family. To my mind they tended rather to 
deepen than to reveal the mystery. That such a gentle, docile, 
affectionate creature as Uncle G-eorge should have injured the 
brother he loved, by word or deed, at any per»od of their in- 
tercourse, seemed incredible; but that he shculd have been 
guilty of an act of baseness at the very time when my sister 
was dying, was simply and plainly impossible. And yet, 
there was the incomprehensible fact staring me in the face, 
that the death of Caroline and the disappearance of Uncle 
George had taken place in the same week ! Never did I feel 
more daunted and bewildered by the family secret, than after 
I had heard all the particulars in connection with it that my 
father's relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my life 
briefly enough. 

My nautical pursuits filled up all my time, and took me far 
away from my country and my friends". But, whatever I did, 
and wherever I went, the memory of Uncle George, and the 
desire to penetrate the mystery of his disappearance, haunted 
me like familiar spirits. Often, in the lonely watches of the 
night at sea, did I recall the dark evening on the beach, the 
strange man's hurried embrace, the startling sensation of feel- 
ing his tears on my cheeks, the disappearance of him before I 
had breath or self-possession enough to say a word. Often 
did I think over the inexplicable events that followed, when I 
had returned, after my sister's funeral, to my father's house; 
and oftener still did I puzzle my brains vainly, in the attempt 
to form some plan for inducing my mother or my aunt to 
disclose the secret which they had hitherto kept from me so 
perseveringly. My only chance of knowing what had really 
happened to Uncle George, my only hope of seeing him again, 
rested with those two near and dear relatives. I despaired ol 
ever getting my mother to speak on the forbidden subject 
after what had passed between us ; but I felt more sanguine 
about my prospects of ultimately inducing my aunt to relax in 
her discretion. My anticipations, however, in this direction 
were not destined to be fulfilled. On my next visit to England 
I found my aunt prostrated by a paralytic attack, which de- 
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prired her of the power of speech. She died Boon afterward! 
m my arms, leaving me her sole heir. I searched anxiously 
among her papers for some reference to the family mystery, 
but found no clue to guide me. All my mother's letters to 
ker sister at the time of Caroline's illness and death had been 
destroyed. 
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Moee years passed; my mother followed my aunt to the 
grave ; and still I was as far as ever from making any disco- 
veries in relation to Uncle George. Shortly after the perit d of 
this last affliction, my health gave way, and I departed, by my 
doctor's advice, to try some baths in the South of France. 

I travelled slowly to my destination, turning aside from tho 
direct road, and stopping wherever I pleased. One evening, 
when I was not more than two or three days' journey from 
the baths to which I was bound, I was struck by the pic- 
turesque situation of a little town placed on the brow of a hill 
at some distance from the main road, and resolved to have a 
nearer look at the place, with a view of stopping there for the 
night, if it pleased me. I found the principal inn clean and 
quiet ; ordered my bed there, and after dinner strolled out to 
look at the church. No thought of Uncle George was in my 
mind when I entered the building ; and yet, at that very 
moment, chance was leading me to the discovery which, for so 
many years past, I had vainly endeavoured to make — the 
discovery which I had given up as hopeless since the day of 
my mother's death. 

I found nothing worth notice in the church, and was about 
to leave it again, when I caught a glimpse of a pretty view 
through a side door, and stopped to admire it. 

The churchyard formed the foreground, and below it the 
hill-side sloped away gently into the plain, over which the sun 
was setting in full glory. The cure of the church was reading 
his breviary, walking up and down a gravel path that parted 
the rows of graves. In the course of my wanderings I had 
ieirnt to speak French as fluently as most Englishmen ; and 
when the priest came near me I said a few words in praise of 
the view, and- e o a t plunettto ii i »m vu the neatness and pret- 
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.tineas of the churchyard. He answered with great politeness, 
and we got into conversation together immediately. 

As we strolled along the gravel-walk, my attention was 
attracted by one of the graves standing apart from the rest. 
The cross at the head of it differed remarkably, in some points 
of appearance, from the crosses on the other graves. While 
all the rest had garlands hung on them, this one cuss was 
quite bare; and, more extraordinary still, no name was in- 
scribed on it. 

The priest, observing that I stopped to look at the grave, 
shook his head and sighed. 

" A countryman of yours is buried there," he said. " I was 
present at his death. He had borne the burden of a great 
sorrow among us, in this town, for many weary years, and his 
conduct had taught us to respect and pity him with all our 
hearts." 

" How is it that his name is not inscribed over his grave ?" 
I inquired. 

" It was suppressed by his own desire," answered the priest, 
with some little hesitation. " He acknowledged to me in hiB 
last moments that he had lived here under an assumed name. 
I asked his real name, and he told it to me, with the parti- 
culars of his sad story. He had reasons for desiring to be 
forgotten after his death. Almost the last words he spoke 
were, ' Let my name die with me.' Almost the last request 
he made was, that I would keep that name a secret from all 
the world, excepting only one person." 

" Some relative, I suppose ?" said I. 

" Yes — a nephew," said the priest. 

The moment the last word was out of his mouth, my heart 
gave a strange answering bound. I suppose I must have 
changed colour also, for the cure looked at me with sudden 
attention and interest. 

" A nephew," the priest went on, " whom he had loved like 
his own child. He told me that if this nephew ever traced 
him to his burial-place, and asked about him, I was free in 
that case to disclose all I knew. 'I should like my little 
Charley to know the truth,' he said. ' In spite of the dif- 
ference in our ages, Charley and I were were playmates years 
ago.' " 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a choking sensation at the 
throat, the moment I heard the priest unconsciously men- 
lion my Christian name in reporting the dying man's but 
words. 
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"As soon as I could steady my voice, and feel certain of my 
self-possession, I communicated my family name to the curd, 
and asked him if that was not part of the secret that he had 
been requested to preserve ? 

He started back several steps, and clasped his hands aniaz* 
edly. 

" Can it be ?" he said in low tones, gazing at me earnestly, 
with something like dread in his face. 

I gave him my passport, and looked away towards the grave. 
The tears came into my eyes as the recollections of past days 
crowded back on me. Hardly knowing what I did, I knelt 
down by the grave, and smoothed the grass over it with my 
hand. Oh, Uncle George, why not have told your secret to 
your old playmate ? Why leave him to find you here ? 

The priest raised me gently, and begged me to go with him 
into his own house. On our way there, I mentioned persons 
and places that I thought my uncle might have spoken of, in 
order to satisfy my companion that I was really the person I 
represented myself to be. By the time we had entered his 
little parlour, and had sat down alone in it, we were almost 
like old friends together. 

I thought it best that I should begin by telling all that I 
have related here on the subject of Uncle George, and his dis- 
appearance from home. My host listened with a very sad 
face, and said, when I had done : — 

" I can understand your anxiety to know what I am autho- 
rised to tell you — but pardon me if I say first that there are 
circumstances in your uncle's story which it may pain you to 
hear — " he stopped suddenly. 

" Which it may pain me to hear, as a nephew ?" I asked. 

" No," said the priest, looking away from me,—" as a 
son." 

I gratefully expressed my sense of the delicacy and kindness 
which had prompted my companion's warning, but I begged 
him at the same time to keep me no longer in suspense, and 
to tell me the stern truth, no matter how painfully it might 
affect me as a listener. 

" In telling me all you knew about what you term the Fa- 
mily Secret," said the priest, " you have mentioned as a strange 
coincidence, that your sister's death and your uncle's disap- 
pearance took place at the same time. Did you ever suspect 
what cause it was that occasioned your sister's death ?" 
1 " I only knew what my father told me, and what all our 
friends haliftyftd — that she died of a tumour in the neck ; or, 
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as I sometimes heard it stated, from the effect on her conati* 
tution of a tumour in the neck." 

" She died under an operation for the removal of that tu- 
mour," said the priest, in low tones. " And the operator wag 
.our Uncle George." 

In those few words all the truth burst upon me. 

" Console yourself with the thought that the long martyr- 
lorn of his life is over," the priest went on. " He rests : he 
'» at peace. He and his little darling understand each other, 
and are happy now. That thought supported him to the last, 
on his death-bed. He always spoke of your sister as his 
' little darling.' He firmly believed that sue was waiting to 
forgive and console him in the other world — and who shall 
say he was deceived in that belief?" 

Not I ! Not anyone who has ever loved and suffered, 
surely ! 

" It was out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for 
the child that he drew the fatal courage to undertake the 
operation," continued the priest. "Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical brethren, whom he 
consulted, all doubted the propriety of taking any measures 
for the removal of the tumour, in the particular condition and 
situation of it when they were called in. Tour uncle alone 
differed with them. He was too modest a man to say so, but 
your mother found it out. The deformity of her beautiful 
child horrified her ; she was desperate enough to catch at the 
faintest hope of remedying it that anyone might hold out to 
her ; and she persuaded your uncle to put his opinion to the 
proof. Her horror at the deformity of the child, and her 
despair at the prospect of its lasting for life, seem to have 
utterly blinded her to all natural sense of the danger of the 
operation. It is hard to know how to say it to you, her son, 
but it must be told, nevertheless, that, one day, when your 
father was out, she untruly informed your uncle that his brother 
had consented to the performance of the operation, and that 
he had gone purposely out of the house because he had not 
nerve enough to stay and witness it. After that, your uncle 
no longer hesitated. He had no fear of results, provided he 
could be certain of his own courage. All he dreaded was the 
effect on him of his love for the child, when he first found 
himself face to face with the dreadful necessity of touching 
her skin with the knife." 

I tried hard to control myself ; but I could not repress a 
shudder at those words. 
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" It is useless to shock you by going into particulars," said 
the priest, considerately. " Let it be enough if I say that 
your uncle's fortitude failed to support him when he wanted 
xt most. His love for the chJd shook the firm hand which had 
never trembled before. In a word, the operation failed. Tour 
father returned, and found his child dying. The frenzy of his 
despair, when the truth was told him, carried him to excesses 
which it shocks me to mention — excesses which began in his 
degrading his brother by a blow — which ended in his binding 
himself by an oath to make that brother suffer public punish- 
ment for his fatal rashness, in a court of law. Tour uncle 
was too heart-broken by what had happened to feel those out- 
rages as some men might have felt them. He looked for one 
moment at his sister-in-law (I do not like to say your mother, 
considering what I have now to tell you), to see if she would 
acknowledge that she had encouraged him to attempt the 
operation, and that she had deceived him in saying that he 
had his brother's permission to try it. She was silent, and 
when she spoke, it was to join her husband in denouncing him 
as the murderer of their child. Whether fear of your father's 
anger, or revengeful indignation against your uncle most ac- 
tuated her, I cannot presume to inquire m your presence. 1 
can only state facts." 

The priest paused, and looked at me anxiously. I could not 
speak to him at that moment — I could only encourage him to 
proceed by pressing his hand. 

He resumed in these terms : — 

" Meanwhile, your uncle turned to your father, and spoke 
the last words he was ever to address to his eldest brother in 
this world. He said : — ' I have deserved the worst your anger 
can inflict on me, but I will spare you the scandal of bringing 
me to justice in open court. The law, if it found me guilty, 
could at the worst but banish me from my country and my 
friends. I will go of my own accord. Gk>d is my witness 
that I honestly believed I could save the child from deformity 
and suffering. I have risked all and lost all. My heart and 
spirit are broken. I am fit for nothing, but to go and hide 
myself and my misery from all eyes that have ever looked on 
me. I shall never come back, never expect your pity or for- 
giveness. If you think less harshly of me when I am gone, 
keep secret what has happened ; let no other lips say of mo 
what yours and your wife's have said. I shall think that for- 
bearance atonement enough, atonement greater than I have 
deserved. Forget me in this world. May we meet in another. 
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where the secrets of all hearts are opened, and where tne child 
who is gone before may make peace between us !' He said 
those words and went out. Tour father never saw him or 
beard from him again." 

I knew the reason now why my father had never confided 
the truth to anyone, his own family included. My mother 
had evidently confessed all to her sister, under the seal of se- 
crecy. And there the dreadful disclosure had been arrested. 

" Your uncle told me," the priest continued, " that before 
he .eft England, he took leave of you by stealth, in a place 
you were staying at by the seas. de. He had not the heart to 
quit his country and his friends for ever, without kissing you 
for the last time. He followed you in the dark, and caught 
you up in his arms, and left you again before you had a chance 
of discovering him. The next day he quitted England." 

*' Eor this place ?" I asked. 

" Yes : he had spent a week here once with a student friend, 
at the time when he was a pupil in the Hotel Dieu. And to 
this place he returned to hide, to suffer, and to die. We all 
saw that he was a man crushed and broken by some great 
Borrow, and we respected him and his affliction. He lived 
alone, and only came out of doors towards evening, when he 
used to sit on the brow of the hill yonder, with his head on 
his hand, looking towards England. That place seemed a 
favourite with him, and he is buried close by it. He revealed 
the story of his past life to no living soul here but me ; and to 
me he only spoke when his last hour was approaching. What 
he had suffered during his long exile, no man can presume to 
Bay. I, who saw more of him than anyone, never heard a 
word of complaint fall from his lips. He had the courage of 
the martyrs while he lived, and the resignation of the saints 
Jrhen he died. Just at the last his mind wandered. He said 
he saw his little darling waiting by the bedside to lead him 
away ; and he died with a smile on his face — the first I had 
ever seen there." 

The priest ceased, and wo went out together in the mournful 
twilight, and stood for a little while on the brow of the hill 
where Uncle George used to sit, with his face turned towards 
England. How my heart ached for him, as I thought of what 
he must have suffered in the silence and solitude of his long 
exile ! Was it well for me that I had discovered the Eamily 
Secret at last ? I have sometimes thought not. I have Bome- 
times wished that the darkness had never been cleared away 
which once hid from me the fate of Uncle George. 



THE THIED DAY. 



FntE again. Our guest rode out, with her ragged little grooo 
as usual. There was no news yet in the paper — that is to say, 
no news of George, or his ship. 

On this day, Morgan completed his second story; and 
in two or three days more, I expected to finish the last of 
my own contributions. Owen was still behindhand, and still 
despondent. 

The lot drawn to-night was Five. This proved to be the 
number of the first of Morgan's stories, which ho had com- 
pleted before we began the readings. His second story 
finished this day, being still uncorrected by me, could not yet 
be added to the common stock. 

On being informed that it had come to his turn to occupy 
the attention of the company, Morgan startled us by imme- 
diately objecting to the trouble of reading his own composi- 
tion ; and by coolly handing it over to me, on the ground thai 
my numerous corrections had made it, to all intents and pur 
poses, my story. 

Owen and I both remonstrated , and Jessie, mischievously 
persisting in her favourite jest at Morgan's expense, entreated 
that he would read, if it was only for her sake. Finding that 
we were all determined, and all against him, he declared thai, 
rather than hear our voices any longer, he would submit to 
the minor inconvenience of listening to his own. Accordingly, 
he took his manuscript back again, and, with an air of surlj 
resignation, spread it open before him. 

**1 don't think vou will like this story, Miss," he began 
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addressing Jessie. " But I shall read it, nevertieless, wrlh 
the greatest pleasure. It begins in a Stable — it gropes its 
way through a Dream — it keeps company with an Chtler 
— and it stops without an end. What do you think of 
that?" 

After favouring his audience with this promising preface^ 
Morgan began to read, without wasting another preliminary 
wora on anv one of up 



BROTHER MORGAN'S STOKY 

0* 

THE DREAM WOMAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

I had not been settled much more than six week8 in mj 
country practice, when I was sent for to a neighbouring town, 
to consult with the resident medical man there, on a case of 
very dangerous illness. 

My horse had come down with me, at the end of a long ride 
the night before, and had hurt himself, luckily, much more than 
he had hurt his master. Being deprived of the animal's ser- 
f ices, I started for my destination by the coach (there were no 
railways at that time) ; and I hoped to get back again, towards 
the afternoon, in the same way. 

After the consultation was over I went to the principal inn 
of the town to wait for the coach. When it came up, it 
was full inside and out. There was no resource left me, but 
to get home as cheaply as I could, by hiring a gig. The price 
asked for this accommodation struck me as being so extortion- 
ate, that I determined to look out for an inn of inferior pre- 
tensions, and to try if I could not make a better bargain with 
a less prosperous establishment. 

I soon found a likely-looking house, dingy and quiet, with 
an old-fashioned sign, that had evidently not been repainted 
for many years past. The landlord, in this case, was not above 
making a small profit ; and as soon as we came to terms, he 
rang the yard-bell to order the gig. 

" Has Robert not come back from that errand ?" asked the 
landlord appealing to the waiter, who answered th( beU. 

o 
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u No, Sir, he hasn't." 

" Well, then, you must wake up Isaac." 

" Wake up Isaac ?" I repeated ; " that sounds rathci odd 
Do your ostlers go to bed in the day-time ?" 

" This one does," said the landlord, smiling to himself is 
rather a strange way. 

" And dreams, too," added the waiter. 

" Never you mind about that," retorted his master; 
"you go and rouse Isaac up. The gentleman's waiting for hii 

gig-" 

The landlord's manner and the waiter's manner expressed 4 
great deal more than they either of them said. I began to 
suspect that I might be on the trace of something profession- 
ally interesting to me, as a medical man ; and I thought I 
should like to look at the ostler, before the waiter awakened 
him. 

" Stop a minute," I interposed ; " I have rather a fancy for 
seeing this man before you wake him up. I am a doctor ; and 
if this queer sleeping and dreaming of his comes from anything 
wrong in his brain, I may be able to tell you what to do wil b, 
him." 

" I rather think you will find his complaint past all doctor- 
ing, sir," said the landlord. " But if you would like to see 
him, you're welcome, I'm sure." 

He led the way across a yard and down a passage to the 
stables ; opened one of the doors ; and waiting outside himself, 
told me to look in. 

I found myself in a two-stall stable. In one of the stalls, a 
horse was munching his corn. In the other, an old man was 
lying asleep on the litter. 

I stooped, and looked at him attentively. It was a withered, 
woe-begone face. The eyebrows were painfully contracted ; 
the mouth was fast set, and drawn down at the corners. The 
hollow wrinkled cheeks, and the scanty grizzled hair, told their 
own tale of past sorrow or suffering. He was drawing his 
breath convulsively when I first looked at him ; and in a 
moment more he began to talk in his sleep. 

" Wake up !" I heard him say, in a quick whisper, through 
his clenched teeth. " Wake up, there ! Murder.'* 

He moved one lean arm slowly till it rested over his throat, 
shuddered a little, and turned on the straw. Then the arm 
left his throat, the hand stretched itself out, and clutched at 
the ride towards which he had turned, as if he fancie I himself 
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to be grasping at the edge of something. I saw his lips more, 
and bent lower over him. He was still talking in his sleep. 

" Light grey eyes," he murmured, " and a droop in the left 
eyelid — flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it — all right, 
mother — fair white arms, with a down on them— little lady'a 
hand, with a reddish look under the finger-nails. The knife, 
— always the eursed knife— first on one side, then on the other. 
Aha ! you she-devil, where's the knife ?" 

At the last word his voice rose, and he grew restless on a 
sudden. I saw him shudder on the straw ; his withered face 
became distorted, and he threw up both his hands with a quick 
hysterical gasp. They struck against the bottom of the man- 
ger under which he lay, and the blow awakened him. I had 
just time to slip through the door, and close it, before his eyes 
were fairly open, and his senses his own again. 

" Do you know anything about that man's past life ?" I said 
to the landlord. 

" Yes, sir, I know pretty well all about it," was the answer, 
" and an uncommon queer story it is. Most people don't be- 
lieve it. It's true, though, for all that. Why, just look at 
him," continued the landlord, opening the stable door again. 
" Poor devil ! he's so worn out with his restless nights, that 
he's dropped back into his sleep already." 

" Don't wake him," I said, " I'm in no hurry for the gig. 
Wait till the other man comes back from his errand. And, in 
the meantime, suppose I have some lunch, and a bottle of 
sherry ; and suppose you come and help me to get through it." 

The heart of mine host, as I had anticipated, warmed to me 
over his own wine. He soon became communicative on the 
subject of the man asleep in the stable ; and by little and little, 
I drew the whole story out of him. Extravagant and incre- 
dible as the events must appear to everybody, they are related 
here just as I heard them, and just as t>>ey happened. 



CHAPTER II. 

Some years ago there lived in the suburbs of a large sea-poii 
town, on the west coast of England, a man in humble circum- 
stances, by name Isaac Scatchard. His means of subsistence 
were derived from any employment he could get as an ostler, 
and occasionally, when times went well with him, from tempo- 
rary engagements in service as stable-helper in private house*. 

a 2 
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Though a faithful, steady, and honest man, he got on bad;/ in 
his calling. His ill-luck was proverbial among his neighbcurs. 
He was always missing good opportunities by no fault of his 
own ; and always living longest in service with amiable ptople 
who were not punctual payers of wages. " Unlucky Isaac" 
was his nickname in his own neighbourhood — and no one could 
say that he did not richly deserve it. 

With far more than one man's fair share of adversity to 
endure, Isaac had but one consolation to support him — and 
that was of tho dreariest and most negative kind. He had no 
wife and children to increase his anxieties and add to the bit- 
terness of his various failures in life. It might have been from 
mere insensibility, or it might have been from generous ud wil- 
lingness to involve another in his own unlucky destiny— out 
the fact undoubtedly was, tbat he had arrived at the middle 
term of life without marrying ; and, what is much more remark- 
ar b, without once exposing himself, from eighteen to eight-and- 
thirty, to the genial imputation of ever having had a sweetheart. 

When he was out of service, he lived alone with his widowed 
mother. Mrs. Scatchard was a woman above the average in 
her lowly station, as to capacity and manners. She had seen 
better days, as the phrase is ; but she never referred to them in 
the presence of curious visitors ; and, though perfectly polite 
to every one who approached her, never cultivated any intima- 
ies among her neighbours. She contrived to provide, hardly 
nougli, for ber simple wants, by doing rough work for the 

lors; and always managed to keep a decent home for her 

:i to return to, whenever his ill-luck drove him out helpless 
nfo the world. 

One bleak Autumn, when Isaac was getting on fast towards 
forty, and when he was, as usual, out of place through no fault 
of his own, he set forth from his mother's cottage on a long 
walk inland to a gentleman's seat, where he had heard that a 
stable-helper was required. 

It wanted then but two days of his birthday; and Mrs, 
Scatchard, with her usual fondness, made him promise, before 
he started, that he would be back in time to keep that anni- 
versary with her, in as festive a way as their poor means would 
How. It was easy for him to comply with this request, even 
i up posing he slept a night each way on the road. 

lie was to start fron. home on Monday morning; and 
whether he got the new place or not, he was to be back for his 
birthday dinner on Wednesday at two o'clock. 

Arriving at his destination too late on the Monday night to 
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make application for trie stable-helper's place, lie slept at the 
village inn, and, in good time on the Tuesdty morning, pre- 
sented himself at the gentleman's house, to fill the vacant 
situation. Here again, his ill-luck pursued him as inexorably 
as ever. The excellent written testimonials to his character 
which he was able to produce, availed him nothing ; his long 
walk had been taken in vain — only the day before, the stable- 
helper's place had been given to another man. 

Isaac accepted this new disappointment resignedly, aad as a 
matter of course. Naturally slow in capacity, he had the 
bluntness cf sensibility and phlegmatic patience of disposition 
which frequently distinguish men with sluggishly-working 
mental powers. He thanked the gentleman's steward with 
his usual quiet civility, for granting him an interview, and took 
his departure with no appearance of unusual depression in his 
face or manner. 

Before starting on his homeward walk, he made some inqui- 
ries at the inn, and ascertained that he might save a few miles, 
on his return, by following a new road. Furnished with full 
instructions, several times repeated, as to the various turnings 
he was to take, he set forth on his homeward journey, and 
walked on all day with only one stoppage for bread and cheese. 
Just as it was getting towards dark, the rain came on and 
the wind began to rise ; and he found himself, to make matters 
worse, in a part of the country with which he was entirely 
unacquainted, though he knew himself to be some fifteen miles 
from home. The first house he found to inquire at, was a 
lonely road-side inn, standing on the outskirts of a thick wood. 
Solitary as the place looked, it was welcome to a lost man who 
was also hungry, thirsty, footsore, and wet. The landlord was 
civil and respectable-looking ; and the price he asked for a bed 
was reasonable enough. Isaac, therefore, decided on stopping 
comfortably at the inn for that night. 

He was constitutionally a temperate man. His supper 
simply consisted of two rashers of bacon, a slice of home-made 
bread, and a pint of ale. He did not go to bed immediately 
after this moderate meal, but sat up with the landlord, talking 
about his bad prospects and his long run of ill-luck, and diver- 
ging from these topics to the subjects of horse flesh and racing. 
Nothing was said either by himself, his host, or the few 
labourers who strayed into the tap-room, which could, in the 
slightest degree, excite the very small and very dull imaginative 
faculty which Isaac Scatchard possessed. 

At a little after eleven the house was closed. Isaac went 
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round with the landlord, and held the candle while the doors 
and lower- windows were being secured. He noticed with 
surprise the strength of the bolts, bars, and iron-sheathed 
shutters. 

" You see, we are rather lonely here," said the landlord. 
w We never have had any attempts made to break in yet, but 
it's always as well to be on the safe side. When nobody is 
sleeping here I am the only man in tbe house. My wife and 
daughter are timid, and the servant-girl takes after her missuses. 
Another glass of ale, before you turn in? — No! — Well, how 
such a sober man as you comes to be out of place, is more 
than I can make out, for oue. — Here's where you're to sleep. 
You're the only lodger to-night, and I think you'll say n.y missus 
has doi.3 her best to make you comfortable. You're quite 
Bure you won't have another glass of ale ? — very well. Good 
night." 

If was half-past eleven by the clock in the passage as they 
went up stairs to the bed-room, the window of which looked 
on to the wood at the back of the house. 

Isaac locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers, 
and wearily got ready for bed. The bleak autumn wind was 
still blowing, and the solemn surging moan of it in the wood 
was dreary and awful to hear through the night-silence. Isaac 
felt strangely wakeful. He resolved, as he lay down in bed, 
to keep the candle a-light until he began to grow sleepy ; for 
there was something unendurably depressing in the bare idea 
of lying awake in the darkness, listening to the dismal, ceaseless 
moan of the wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on him before he was aware of it. His eyes 
closed, and he fell off insensibly to rest, without having so 
much as thought of extinguishing the candle. 

The first sensation of which he was conscious, after sinking 
into slumber, was a strange shivering that ran through him 
Budden'y from head to foot, and a dreadful sinking pain at the 
heart, such as he had never felt before. The shivering only 
disturbed his slumbers — the pain woke him instantly. In one 
moment he passed from a state of sleep to a state of wakeful- 
ness — his eyes wide open — his mental perceptions cleared on a 
sudden as if by a miracle. 

The candle had burnt down nearly to the last morsel of 
tallow, but the top of the unsnuffed wick had just fallen off, and 
the light in the little room was, for the moment, fair and full. 

Between the foot of his bed and the closed door, there stood 
A woman with a knife in her hand, looking at him. 
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He was stricken speechless with terror, btfc he cid not lose 
the preternatural clearness of his faculties ; and he never took 
his eyes off the woman. She said not a word as they stared 
each other in the face ; but she began to move slowly towards 
the left-hand side of the bed. 

His eyes followed her. She was a fair fine woman, with yel- 
lowish flaxen hair, and light grey eyes, with a droop in the left 
eyelid. He noticed these things and fixed them on his mind, 
before she was round at the side of the bed. Speechless, with 
no expression in her face, with no noise following her footfall, 
she came closer and closer — stopped — and slowly raised the 
knife. He laid his right arm over his throat to save it ; but, 
as he saw the knife coming down, threw his hand across the 
bed to the right side, and jerked his body over that way, just 
as the knife descended on the mattress within an inch of his 
shoulder. 

His eyes fixed on her arm and hand, as she slowly drew her 
knife out of the bed. A white, well-shaped arm, with a pretty 
down lying lightly over the fair skin. A delicate, lady's hand, 
with the crowning beauty of a pink flush under and round 
the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back again slowly to the 
foot of the bed ; stopped there for a moment looking at him ; 
then came on — still speechless, still with no expression on the 
beautiful face, still with no sound following the stealthy foot- 
falls — came on to the right side of the bed where he now lay. 

As she approached, she raised the knife again, and he drew 
himself away to the left side. Jibe struck, as before, right into 
the mattress, with a deliberate, perpendicularly downward action 
of the arm. This time his eyes wandered from her to the knife. 
It was like the large clasp-knives which he had often seen 
labouring men use to cut their bread and bacon with. Her 
delicate little fingers did not conceal more than two-thirds of 
the handle ; he noticed that it was made of buckhorn, clean 
and shining as the blade was, and looking like new. 

For the second time she drew the knife out, concealed it in 
the wide sleeve of her gown, then stopped by the bedside, 
watching him. For an instant he saw her standing in that 
position — then the wick of the spent candle fell over into the 
socket. The flame diminished to a little blue point, and the 
room grew dark. 

A moment, or less if possible, passed so — and then the wick 
flamed up, smokily, for the last time. His eyes were still 
looking eagerlv over the right-hand side of the bed when the 
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final flash of light came, but they discerned nothing. The fail 
woman with the knife was gone. 

The conviction that he was alone again, weakened the hold 
of the terror that had struck him dumb up to this time. The 
preternatural sharpness which the very intensity of his panic 
had mysteriously imparted to his faculties, left them suddenly. 
11 is brain grew confused — hiB heart beat wildly — his ears 
apened for the first time since the appearance of the woman, 
to a sense of the woful, ceaseless moaning of the wind among 
the trees. "With the dreadful conviction of the reality of what 
he had seen still strong within him, he leapt out of bed, and 
screaming — "Murder! — Wake up there, wake tp!" — dashed 
neadlong through the darkness to the door. 

It was fast locked, exactly as he had left it on going to bed. 

His cries, on starting up, had alarmed the house. He heard 
the terrified, confused exclamations of women ; he saw the 
master of the house approaching along the passage, with his 
burning rush-i;andle in one hand and his gun in the other. 

" What is it ?" asked the landlord, breathlessly. 

Isaac could only answer in a whisper. " A woman, with a 
knife in her hand," he gasped out. " In my room — a fair, 
yellow-haired woman ; she jobbed at me with the knife, twice 
over." 

The landlord's pale cheek grew paler. He looked at Isaac 
eagerly by the flickering light of his candle ; and his face began 
to get red again — his voice altered, too, as well as his com- 
plexion. 

" She seems to have missed you twice," he said. 

" I dodged the knife as it came down," Isaac went on, in the 
game scared whisper. " It struck the bed each time." 

The landlord took his candle into the bedroom immediately. 
In less than a minute he came out again into the passage in 8 
violent passion. 

" The devil fly away with you and your woman with the 

ife ! There isn't a mark in the bed-clothes anywhere. What 
do you mean by coming into a man's place and frightening his 
family out of their wits by a dream ? " 

" I'll leave your house," said Isaac, faintly. " Better out 
on the road, in rain and dark, on my way home, than back 
again in that room, after what I've seen in it. Lend me a light 
to get my clothes by, and tell me what I'm to pay." 

" Pay ! " cried the landlord, leading the way with his light 
sulkily into the bedroom. " You'll find your score on the slate 
when you go down staire. I wouldn't have taken you in foi 
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all the money you've got about you, if I'd known your dream- 
ing, screeching ways beforehand. Look at the bed. "Where'? 
the cut of a knife in it ? Look at the window — is the Iocs 
bursted? Look at the door (which I heard you fasten your- 
self) — is it broke in ? A murdering woman with a knife in my 
house ! Tou ought to be ashamed of yourself! " 

Isaac answered not a word. He huddled on his clothes: 
and then they went down stairs together. 

" Nigh on twenty minutes past two !" said the landlord, as 
they passed the clock. " A nice time in the morning to frighten 
honest people out of their wits !" 

Isaac paid his bill, and the landlord let him out at the front 
door, asking, with a grin of contempt, as he undid the strong 
fastenings, whether " the murdering woman got in that way ?" 

They parted without a word on either side. The rain had 
ceased ; but the night was dark, and the wind bleaker than 
ever. Little did the darkness, or the cold, or the uncertainty 
about the way home matter to Isaac. If he had been turned 
out into a wilderness in a thunderstorm, it would have been 
a relief, after what he had suffered in the bedroom of the inn. 

What was the fair woman with the knife ? The creature of 
a dream, or that other creature from the unknown world, called 
among men by the name of ghost ? He could make nothing of 
the mystery — had made nothing of it, even when it was mid- 
day on Wednesday, and when he stood, at last, after many 
times missing his road, once more on the door-step of home. 



CHAPTEE III. 

His mother came out eagerly to receive him. His face told 
her in a moment that something was wrong. 

" I've lost the place ; but that's my luck. I dreamed an ill 
dream last night, mother — or, maybe, I saw a ghost. Take it 
either way, it scared me out of my senses, and I'm not my own 
man again yet." 

" Isaac ! your face frightens me. Come in to the fire. Com* 
in, and tell mother all about it." 

He was as anxious to tell as she was to hear ; for it had 
been his hope, all the way home, that his mother, with hei 
quicker capacity and superior knowledge, might be able to 
throw some light on the mystery which he could not clear up 
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»or huriBelf. His memory of the dream was still mechanically 
vivid, though his thoughts were entirely confused by it. 

His mother's face grew paler and paler as he went on. Sh« 
never interrupted him by so much as a single word ; but when 
he had done, she moved her chair close to his, put her arm 
round his neck, and said to him : — 

" Isaac, you dreamed your ill dream on this "Wednesday 
morning. What time was it when you saw the fair woman 
with the knife in her hand ?" 

Isaac reflected on what the landlord had said when they had 
passed by the clock on his leaving the inn — allowed as nearly 
as he could for the time that must have elapsed between the 
unlocking of his bedroom door and the paying of his bill just 
before going away, and answered : — 

" Somewhere about two o'clock in the morning." 

His mother suddenly quitted her hold of his neck, and struck 
her hands together with a gesture of despair. 

" This Wednesday is your birthday, Isaac ; and two o'clock 
in the morning is the time when you were born !" 

Isaac's capacities were not quick enough to catch the infec- 
tion of his mother's superstitious dread. He was amazed, and 
a little startled also, when she suddenly rose fi\m her chair, 
opened her old writing-desk, took pen, ink, and paper, and 
then said to him : — 

'' Tour memory is but a poor one, Isaac, and now I'm an 
old woman, mine's not much better. I want all about this 
dream of yours to be a3 well known to both of us, years hence, 
as it is now. Tell me over again all you told me a minute 
ago, when you spoke of what the woman with the knife looked 
like." 

Isaac obeyed, and marvelled much as he saw his mother 
carefully set down on paper the very words that he was 
Baying. 

" Light grey eyes," she wrote as they came to the descrip- 
tive part, " with a droop in the left eyelid. Elaxen hair, with 
a gold-yellow streak in it. White arms, with a down upon 
them. Little lady's hand, with a reddish look about the 
finger-nails. Clasp-knife with a buckhorn handle, that seemed 
as good as now." To these particulars, Mrs. Scatchard added 
the year, month, day of the week, and time in the morning, 
when the woman of the dream appeared to her sou. She then 
locked up the paper carefully in her writing-desk. 

Neither on that day, nor on any day after, could her son in- 
duce her to return to the matter of the dream. She obstinately 
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kept her thoughts about it to herself, and even refused to refer 
again to the paper in her writing-desk. Ere long, Isaac grew 
weary of attempting to make her broak her resolute silence ; 
and time, which sooner or later wears out all things, gradually 
wore out the impression produced on him by the dream. He 
began by thinking of it carelessly, and he ended by not think- 
ing of it at all. 

This result was the more easily brought about by the advent 
of some important changes for the better in his prospects, 
which commenced not long after his terrible night's experience 
at the inn. lie reaped at last the reward of his long and 
patient suffering under adversity, by getting an excellent 
place, keeping it for seven years, and leaving it, on the death 
of his master, not only with an excellent character, but also 
with a comfortable annuity bequeathed to him as a reward for 
saving his mistress's life in a carriage accident. Thus it hap- 
pened that Isaac Scatchard returned to his old mother, seven 
years after the time of the dream at the inn, with an annual 
sum of money at his disposal, sufficient to keep them both in 
ease and independence for the rest of their lives. 

The mother, whose health had been bad of late years, pro- 
fited so much by the care bestowed on her and by freedom 
from money anxieties, that when Isaac's birthday came round, 
she was able to sit up comfortably at table and dine with 
him. 

On that day, as the evening drew on, Mrs. Scatchard disco- 
covered that a bottle of tonic medicine — which she was accus- 
tomed to take, and in which she had fancied that a dose or 
more was still left — happened to be empty. Isaac immedi- 
ately volunteered to go to the chemist's, and get it filled again. 
It was as rainy and bleak an autumn night as on the memo- 
rable past occasion when he lost his way and slept at the road- 
Bide inn. 

On going into the chemist's shop, he was passed hurriedly 
by, a poorly-dressed woman coming out of it. The glimpse he 
had of her face struck him, and he looked back after her as 
ehe descended the door-steps. 

" You're noticing that woman ?" said the chemist's appren- 
tice behind the counter. " It's my opinion there's something 
wrong with her. She's been asking for laudanum to put to a 
bad tooth. Master's out for half an hour ; and I told her I 
wasn't allowed to sell poison to strangers in his absence. Sho 
laughed in a queer way, and said she would come back in halt 
an hour. If she expects master to serve her, I think she'll b« 
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disappointed. It's a case of suicide, sir, if ever there was one 
yet." 

These words added immeasurably to the sudden interest lr 
the woman which Isaac had felt at the first sight of her face. 
After he had got the medicine bottle filled, he looked about 
anxiously for her, as soon as he was out 'n the street. She was 
walking slowly up and down on the opposite side of the road. 
With his heart, very much to his own surprise, beating fast, 
Isaac crossed over and spoke to her. 

He asked if she was in any distress. She pointed to her 
torn shawl, her scanty dress, her crushed, dirty bonnet — then 
moved under a lamp so as to let the light fall on her stern, 
pale, but still most beautiful face. 

" I look like a comfortable, happy woman — don't I ?" she 
said, with a bitter laugh. 

She spoke with a purity of intonation which Isaac had never 
heard before from other than ladies' lips. Her slightest actions 
seemed to have the easy, negligent grace of a thorough-bred 
woman. Her skin, for all its poverty-stricken paleness, was as 
delicate as if her life had been passed in the enjoyment of every 
social comfort that wealth can purchase. Even her small, 
finely-shaped hands, gloveless as they were, had not lost their 
whiteness. 

Little by little, in answer to his questions, the sad story of 
the woman came out. There is no need to relate it here ; it 
is told over and over again in Police reports and paragraphs 
descriptive of Attempted Suicides. 

" My name is Kebecca Murdoch," said the woman, as she 
ended. " I have ninepence left, and I thought of spending it 
at the chemist's over the way in securing a passage to the other 
world. Whatever it is, it can't be worse to me than this — so 
why should I stop here ?" 

Besides the natural compassion and sadness moved in hia 
heart by what he heard, Isaac felt within him some mysterious 
influence at work all the time the woman was speaking, which 
utterly coufused his ideas and almost deprived him of his 
powers of speech. All that he could say in answer to her last 
reckless words was, that he would prevent her from attempting 
her own life, if he followed her about all night to do it. Hia 
rough, trembling earnestness seemed to impress her. 

" I won't occasion you that trouble," she answered, when he 
repeated his threat. " You have given me a fancy for living 
by speaking kindly to me. No need for the mockery of pro- 
testations and promises. You may believe me without them, 
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Come to Fuller's Meadow to-morrow at twelve, and you will 
find me alive, to answer for myself. No ! — no money. My 
ninepence will do to get me as good a night's lodging as I 
want." 

She nodded and left him. He made no attempt to follow—* 
fie felt no suspicion that she was deceiving him. 

" It's strange, hut I can't help believing her," he said to him- 
self, and walked away bewildered towards home. 

On entering the house, his mind was still so completely ab- 
sorbed by its new subject of interest, that he took no notice of 
what his mother was doing when he came in with the bottle of 
medicine. She had opened her old writing-desk in his absence, 
and was now reading a paper attentively that lay inside it. On 
every birthday of Isaac's since she had written down the par- 
ticulars of his dream from his own lips, she had been accus- 
tomed to read that same paper, and ponder over it in private. 

The next day he went to Fuller's Meadow. 

He had done only right in believing her so implicitly — she 
was there, punctual to a minute, to answer for herself. The 
•ast-left faint defences in Isaac's heart, against the fascination 
which a word or look from her began inscrutably to exercise 
over him, sank down and vanished before her for ever on that 
memorable morning. 

When a man, previously insensible to the influence of wo- 
men, forms an attachment in middle life, the instances are rare 
indeed, let the warning circumstances be what they may, in 
which he is found capable of freeing himself from the tyranny 
of the new ruling passion. The charm of being spoken to fami- 
liarly, fondly, and gratefully by a woman whose language and 
manners still retained enough of their early refinement to hint 
at the high social station that she had lost, would have been a 
dangerous luxury to a man of Isaac's rank at the age of twenty. 
But it was far more than that — it was certain ruin to him — 
now that his heart was opening unworthily to a new influence 
at that middle time of life when strong feelings of all kinds, 
once implanted, strike root most stubbornly in a man's moral 
nature. A few more stolen interviews after that first morning 
in Fuller's Meadow completed his infatuation. In less than a 
month from the time when he first met her, Isaac Scatchard 
had consented to give Rebecca Murdoch a new interest in 
existence, and a chance of recovering the character she had 
lost, by promising to make her his wife. 

She had taken possession not of his passions only, but of hi| 
faculties as well. All the mind he hao iie put into her keeping. 
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She directed him on every point, even instructing him how to 
break the news of his approaching marriage in the safest man- 
ner to his mother. 

" If you tell her how you met me and who I am at first," 
said the cunning woman, "she will move heaven and earth 
to prevent our marriage. Say I am the sister of one of your 
fellow-servants — ask her to see me before you go into any more 
particulars — and leave it to me to do the rest. I mean to make 
her love me next best to you, Isaac, before she knows anything 
t>f who I really am." 

The motive of the deceit was sufficient to sanctify it to Isaac 
The stratagem proposed relieved him of his one great anxiety, 
and quieted his uneasy conscience on the subject of his mother. 
Still, there was something wanting to perfect his happiness, 
something that he could not realise, something mysteriously 
untraceable, and yet something that perpetually made itself 
felt — not when he was absent from Rebecca Murdoch, but, 
strange to say, when he was actually in her presence ! She was 
kindness itself with him ; she never made him feel his inferior 
capacities and inferior manners — she showed the sweetest 
anxiety to please him in the smallest trifles; but, in spite of 
all these attractions, he never could feel quite at his ease with 
her. At their first meeting, there had mingled with his admi- 
ration, when he looked in her face, a faint involuntary feeling 
of doubt whether that face was entirely strange to him. No 
after-familiarity had the slightest effect on this inexplicable, 
wearisome uncertainty. 

Concealing the truth, as he had been directed, he announced 
his marriage engagement precipitately and confusedly to bis 
mother, on the day when he contracted it. Poor Mrs. Scatch- 
ard showed her perfect confidence in her son by flinging her 
arms round his neck, and giving him joy of having found at 
last, in the sister of one of his fellow-servants, a woman to com- 
fort and care for him after his mother was gone. She was all 
eagerness to see the woman of her son's choice ; and the next 
day was fixed for the introduction. 

It was a bright sunny morning, and the little cottage par- 
lour was full of light, as Mrs. Scatchard, happy and expectant, 
dressed for the occasion in her Sunday gown, sat waiting for 
her son and her future daughter-in-law. 

Punctual to the appointed time, Isaac hurriedly and ner- 
vously led his promised wife into the room. His mother rose 
to receive her — advanced a few steps, smiling — looked Rebecca 
full in the eyes — and suddenly stopped . Her face, which h** 4 
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been flushed toe moment before, turned white in an instant— 
her eyes lost their expression of softness and kindness, and 
assumed a blank look of terror — her outstretched hands fell to 
her sides, and she staggered back a few steps with a low cry to 
her son. 

" Isaac !" she whispered, clutching him fast by the arm, 
when he asked alarmedly if she was taken ill, ' Isaac ! does 
that woman's face remind you of nothing?" 

Before he could answer, before he could look round to where 
Rebecca stood, astonished and angered by her reception, at the 
lower end of the room, his mother pointed impatiently to her 
writing-desk and gave him the key. 

" Open it," she said, in a quick, breathless whisper. 

" What does this mean ? Why am I treated as if I had no 
business here ? Does your mother want to insult me ?" asked 
Rebecca, angrily. 

" Open it, and give me the paper in the left-hand drawer. 
Quick ! quick ! for heaven's sake !" said Mrs. Scatchard, 
shrinking further back in terror. 

Isaac gave her the paper. She looked it over eagerly for a 
moment — then followed Rebecca, who was now turning away 
taughtily to leave the room, and caught her by the shoulder — 
abruptly raised the long, loose sleeve of her gown — and glanced 
at her hand and arm. Something like fear began to steal over 
the angry expression of Rebecca's face, as she shook herself 
free from the old woman's grasp. " Mad !" she said to herself, 
" and Isaac never told me." With those few words she left 
the room. 

Isaac was hastening after her, when his mother turned and 
stopped his further progress. It wrung his heart to see the 
misery and terror in her face as she looked at him. 

*' Light grey eyes," she said, in low, mournful, awe-struck 
cones, pointing towards the open door. " A droop in the left 
eye-lid ; flaxen hair with a gold-yellow streak in it ; white armo 
with a down on them ; little, lady's hand, with a reddish look 
under the finger-nails. The Dream- Woman ! — Isaac, the Dream- 
Woman!" 

That faint cleaving doubt which he had never been able to 
shake off in Rebecca Murdoch's presence, was fatally set at 
rest for ever. He had seen her face, then, before — seven years 
before, on his birthday, in the bedroom of the lonely inn. 

" Be warned ! Oh, my son, be warned ! Isaac ! Isaac ! let 
hot go, and do you stop with me !" 

Something darkened the parlour vmdow u those vrorda 
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were said. A sudden chill ran through him, and he glanced 
sidelong at the shadow. Eebecca Murdoch nad come back. 
She was peering in curiously at them over the low window- 
blind. 

" I have promised to marry, mother," he said, " and marry 
I must." 

The tears came into his eyes as he spoke, and dimmed his 
sight ; but he could just discern the fatal face outside, moving 
away again from the window. 

His mother's head sank lower. 

" Are you faint ?" he whispered. 

" Broken-hearted, Isaac." 

He stooped down and kissed her. The shadow, as he did 
bo, returned to the window ; and the fatal face peered in curi- 
ously once more. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Three weeks after that day Isaac and Eebecca were man and 
wife. All that was hopelessly dogged and stubborn in the 
man's moral nature, seemed to have closed round his fatal pas- 
sion, and to have fixed it unassailably in his heart. 

After that first interview in the cottage parlour, no consi- 
deration could induce Mrs. Scatchard to see her son's wife 
again, or even to talk of her when Isaac tried hard to plead 
her cause after their marriage. 

This course of conduct was not in any degree occasioned by 
a discovery of the degradation in which Eebecca had lived. 
There was no question of that between mother and son. There 
was no question of anything but the fearfully exact resem- 
blance between the living, breathing woman, and the spectre- 
woman of Isaac's dream. 

Eebecca, on her side, neither felt nor expressed the slightest 
sorrow at the estrangement between herself and her mother-in- 
law. Isaac, for the sake of peace, had never contradicted hei 
first idea that age and long illness had affected Mrs. Scatchard's 
mind. He even allowed his wife to upbraid him for not 
having confessed this to her at the time of their marriage 
engagement, rather than risk anything by hinting at the truth 
The sacrifice of his integrity before his one all-mastering delu- 
sion, seemed but a small thing, and cost his conscience but 
ittle, after the sacrifices he had already made. 

The time of waking from nis delusion— the cruel and the 
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rueful time — was not far off. After some qu.et months of 
married life, as the summer was ending, and the year was 
getting on towards the month of his birthday, Isaac found his 
wife altering towards him. She grew sullen and contempt- 
uous : she formed acquaintances of the most dangerous kind, 
in defiance of bis objections, his entreaties, and his commands ; 
and, worst of all, she learnt, ere long, after every fresh dif- 
ference with her husband, to seek the deadly self-oblivion of 
drink. Little by little, after the first miserable discovery that 
his wife was keeping company with drunkards, the shocking 
certainty forced itself on Isaac that she had ^rown to be a 
drunkard herself. 

He had been in a sadly desponding state for some time 
before the occurrence of these domestic calamities. His mo- 
ther's health, as he could but too plainly discern every time 
he went to see her at the cottage, was failing fast ; and he 
upbraided himself in secret as the cause of the bodily and 
mental suffering she endured. When, to his remorse on hia 
mother's account was added the shame and misery occasioned 
by the discovery of his wife's degradation, he sank under the 
double trial, bis face began to alter fast, and he looked, what 
ne was, a spirit-broken man. 

His mother, still struggling bravely against the illness that 
was hurrying her to the grave, was the first to notice the sad 
alteration in him, and the first to hear of his last, worst trou- 
ble with his wife. She could only weep bitterly, on the day 
when he made his humiliating confession ; but on the next 
occasion when he went to see her, she had taken a resolution, 
in reference to his domestic afflictions, which astonished, and 
even alarmed him. He found her dressed to go out, and en 
asking the reason, received this answer : — 

" 1 am not long for this world, Isaac," she said ; " and T 
shall not feel easy on my death-bed, unless I have done my 
best to the last to make my son happy. I mean to put my 
own fears and my own feelings out of the question, and to go 
with you to your wife, and try what I can do to reclaim her. 
Give me your arm, Isaac ; and let, me do the last thing I can 
in this world to help my son, before it is too late." 

He could not disobey her ; and they walked together slowly 
towards bis miserable home. 

It was only one o'clock in the afternoon when they reached 
the cottage where he lived. It was their dinner hour, and 
Kebecca was in the kitchen. He was thus able to take hia 
mother quietly into the parlour and then prepare his wife fa* 
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the interview. She had fortunately drank but little at 
that early hour and she was less sullen and capricious thjn 
usual. 

He returned to his mother, with his mind tolerably at ease. 
His wife soon followed him into the parlour, and the meeting 
between her and Mrs. Scatchard passed off better than he had 
ventured to anticipate ; though he observed with secret ap- 
prehension that his mother, resolutely as she controlled her- 
self in other respects, could not look his wife in the face when 
she spoke to her. *It was a relief to him, therefore, when 
Rebecca began to lay the cloth. 

She laid the cloth, brought in the bread-tray, and cut a slice 
from the loaf for her husband, then returned to the kitchen. 
At that moment, Isaac, still anxiously watching his mother, 
was startled by seeing the same ghastly change pass over her 
face which had altered it so awfully on the morning when 
Rebecca and she first met. Before he could say a word, she 
whispered with a look of horror, — 

" Take me back ! — home, home again, Isaac ! Come with 
me, and never go back again !" 

He was afraid to ask for an explanation ; he could only sign 
to her to be silent, and help her quickly to the door. As they 
passed the bread-tray on the table, she stopped and pointed 
to it. 

" Did you see what your wife cut your bread with ?" she 
asked in a low whisper. 

" No, mother ; I was not noticing. What was it ?" 

" Look !" 

He did look. A new clasp-knife, with a buckhorn handle, 
lay with the loaf in the bread-tray. He stretched out his 
band, shudderingly, to possess himself of it ; but at the same 
*ime, there was a noise in the kitchen, and his mother caught 
at his arm. 

" The knife of the dream ! Isaac, I'm faint with fear — take 
me away, before she comes back !" 

He was hardly able to support her. The visible, tangible 
.reality of the knife struck him with a panic, and utterly de- 
stroyed any faint doubts he might have entertained up to this 
time, in relation to the mysterious dream-warning of nearly 
eight years before. By a last desperate eftbrt, he summoned 

se'f-possession enough to help his mother out of the house 

bo quietly, that the " Dream-Woman" (he thought of her by 
that name now) did not hear their departure. 

" Don't go back, Isaac, don't go back !" implored Mrs. 
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Scatchard, as he turned to go away, after seeing her safely 
seated again in her own room. 

"I must get the knife," he answered under his breath. 
His motner tried to stop him again ; but he hurried out with 
out another word. 

On his return, he found that his wife had discovered their 
secret departure from the house. She had been drinking, and 
was in a fury of passion. The dinner in the kitchen was flunp 
under the grate ; the cloth was off the parlour table. Where 
was the knife ? 

Unwisely, he asked for it. She was only too glad of the 
opportunity of irritating him, which the request afforded her. 
" He wanted the knife, did he ? Could he give her a reason 
why? — No? Then he should not have it — not if he went 
down on his knees to ask for it." Further recriminatione 
elicited the fact that she had bo ght it a bargain, and that she 
considered it her own especial property. Isaac saw the use- 
lessness of attempting to get the knife by fair means, and 
determined to search for it, later in the day, in secret. The 
search was unsuccessful. Night came on, and he left the 
house to walk about the streets. He was afraid now to sleep 
in the same room with her. 

Three weeks passed. Still sullenly enraged with him, she 
would not give up the knife; and still that fear of sleeping in 
the same room with her possessed him. He walked about at 
night, or dozed in the parlour, or sat watching by his mother's 
bed-side. Before the expiration of the first week in the new 
month his mother died. It wanted then but ten days of her 
son's birthday. She had longed to live till that anniversary. 
Isaac was present at her death ; and her last words in this 
svorld were addressed to him : — 

" Don't go back, my son — don't go back !" 

He was . obliged to go back, if it were only to watch his 
wife. Exasperated to the last degree by his distrust of her, 
she had revengefully sought to add a sting to his grief, during 
the last days of his mother's illness, by declaring that she 
would assert her right to attend the funeral. In spite of all 
that he could do or say, she held with wicked pertinacity to 
her word ; and, on the day ap pointed for the burial, forced 
herself — inflamed and shameless with drink — into her hus- 
band's presence, and declared that she would walk in th« 
funeral procession to his mothe 's grave. 

This last worst outrage, accompanied by all that was mots* 

h 2 
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insulting in word and look, maddened him for the moment. 
He struck her. 

The instant the blow was dealt, he repented ^t. She 
crouched down, silent, in a corner of the room, and eyed 
him steadily ; it was a look that cooled his hot blood, and 
made him tremble. But there was no time now to think 
of a means of making atonement. Nothirg remained, but 
to risk the worst till the funeral was over. There was but 
one way of making sure of her. He locked her into her bed- 
room. 

When he came back, some hours after, he found her sitting, 
very much altered in look and bearing, by the bed-side, with a 
bundle on her lap. She rose, and faced him quietly, and spoke 
with a strange stillness in her voice, a strange repose in her 
eyes, a strange composure in her manner. 

" No man has ever struck me twice," she said ; " and my 
husband shall have no second opportunity. Set the door open 
and let me go. From this day forth we see each other no more." 

Before he could answer she passed him, and left the room. 
He saw her walk away up the street. 

"Would she return ? 

All that night he watched and waited ; but no footstep 
came near the house. The next night, overcome by fatigue, 
he lay down in bed in his clothes, with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning. His slum- 
ber was not disturbed. The third night, the fourth, the fifth, 
the sixth passed, and nothing happened. He lay down on 
the seventh, still in his clothes, still with the door locked, 
the key on the table, and the candle burning ; but easier in his 
mind. 

Easier in his mind, and in perfect health of body, when he 
fell off to sleep. But his rest was disturbed. He woke twice, 
without any sensation of uneasiness. But the third time it 
was that never-to-be-forgotten shivering of the night at the 
lonely inn, that dreadful sinking pain at the heart, which once 
more aroused him in an instant. 

His eyes opened towards the left-hand side of the bed, and 
there stood — 

The Dream-Woman again ? No ! His wife ; the living 
reality, with the dream-spectre's face — in the dream-spectre's 
attitude : the fair arm up ; the knife clasped in the delicate 
white hand. 

He sprang upon her, almost at the instant of seeing her, 
and yet not quickly enough te prevent her from hiding the 
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knife. Without a word from him, without a cry from her, 
he pinioned her in a chair. With one hand he felt up her 
sleeve ; and there, where the Dream- Woman had hidden the 
knife, his wife had hidden it — the knife with the buckhorn 
handle, that looked like new. 

In the despair of that fearful moment his brain was steady, 
his heart was calm. He looked at her fixedly, with the knife 
ji his hand, and said these last words : — 

" Tou told me we should see each other no more, and you 
have come back. It is my turn now to go, and to go for ever. 
J say that we shall see each other no more ; and my word shall 
not be broken." 

He left her, and set forth into the night. There was a 
bleak wind abroad, and the smell of recent rain was in the air. 
The distant church clocks chimed the quarter as he walked 
rapidly beyond the last houses in the suburb. He asked the 
first policeman he met, what hour that was, of which the quarter 
past had just struck. 

The man referred sleepily to his watch, and answered, " Two 
o'clock." Two in the morning. What day of the month was 
this day that had just begun? He reckoned it up from the 
date of his mother's funeral. The fatal parallel was complete 
— it was his birthday ! 

Had he escaped the mortal peril which his dream foretold ? 
or had he only received a second warning ? 

As this ominous doubt forced itself on his mind, he stopped, 
reflected, and turned back again towards the city. He was 
still resolute to hold to his word, and never to let her see 
him more ; but there was a thought now in his mind of having 
her watched and followed. The knife was in his possession ; 
the world was before him ; but a new distrust of her — a vague, 
unspeakable, superstitious dread — had overcome him. 

" I must know where she goes, now she thinks I have left 
ner," he said to himself, as he stole back wearily to the pre- 
cincts of his house. 

It was still dark. He had left the candle burning in the 
bedchamber ; but when he looked up to the window of the 
room now, there was no light in it. He crept cautiously to 
the house door. On going away, he remembered to have closed 
it ; on trying it now, he found it open. 

He waited outside, never losing sight of the house till day- 
light. Then he ventured in-doors — listened, and heard nothing 
■ — looked into kitchen, scullery, parlour ; and found nothing : 
went up at last into the bedroom — it was empty A. picklock 
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lay ou the floor, betraying how she had gained entrance in the 
night, and that was the on!y trace of her. 

"Whither had she gone ? * No mortal tongue could tell Lim. 
The darkness had covered her flight ; and when the day broke, 
no man could say where the light found her. 

Before leaving the house and the town for ever, he gave in- 
structions to a friend and neighbour to sell his furniture for 
anything that it would fetch, and to apply the proceeds towards 
employing the police to trace her. The directions were honestly 
followed, and the money was all spent ; but the enquiries led 
to nothing. The picklock on the bedroom floor remained the 
last useless trace of the Dream-Woman. 



At this part of the narrative the landlord paused ; and, 
turning towards the window of the room in which we were 
sitting, looked in the direction of the stable-yard. 

" So far," he said, " I tell you what was told to me. The 
little that remains to be added, lies within my own experience. 
Between two and three months after the events I have just 
been relating, Isaac Scatchard came to me, withered and old- 
looking before his time, just as you saw him to-day. He had 
his testimonials to character with him, and he asked me for em- 
ployment here. Knowing that my wife and he were distantly 
related, I gave him a trial, in consideration of that relation- 
ship, and liked him in spite of his queer habits. He is as 
sober, honest, and willing a man as there is in England. As 
for his restlessness at night, and his sleeping away his leisure 
time in the day, who can wonder at it after hearing his story ? 
Besides, he never objects to being roused up, when he's wanted, 
bo there's not much inconvenience to complain of, after all." 

" I suppose he is afraid of a return of that dreadful dream, 
and of waking out of it in the dark ?" 

" No," returned the landlord. " The dream comes back 
to him so often, that he has got to bear with it by this time 
resignedly enough. It's his wife keeps him waking at night, 
as he has often told me." 

" "What ! Has she never been heard of yet ?" 

" Never. Isaac himself has the one perpetual thought, that 
Bhe is alive and looking for him. I believe he wouldn't let 
himself drop off to sleep towards two in the morning, for a 
king's ransom. Two in the morning, he says, is the time she 
will find him, one of these days. Two in the morning is the 
time, all the year round, when he likes to be most certain that 
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he lias got the clasp-knife safe about him. He does not 
mind being alone, as long as he is awake, except on the night 
before his birthday, when he firmly believes himself to be in 
peril of his life. The birthday has only come round once 
Bince he has been here, and then he sat up along with the 
night-porter. ' She's looking for me,' is all he says, when 
anybody speaks to him about the one anxiety of his life ; 

she's looking for me.' He may b p . right. She may be look* 

eg for him. Who can tell ?" 
"Who can tell?" said I. 



THE f OURTH DAY. 



The sky once more cloudy and threatening. So news ol 
George. I corrected Morgan's second story to-day ; numbered 
it seven ; and added it to our s f ock. 

Undeterred by the weather, Miss Jessie set off this morning 
on the longest ride she had yet undertaken. She had beard — 
through one of my brother's labourers, I believe— of the actual 
existence, in this nineteenth century, of no less a personage 
than a Welsh bard, who was to be found at a distant farm-house, 
far beyond the limits of Owen's property. The prospect of 
discovering this remarkable relic cf past times hurried her off, 
under the guidance of her ragged groom, in a high state of 
excitement, to see and hear the venerable man. She was away 
the whole day, and, for the first time since her visit, she kept 
us waiting more than half-an-hour for dinner. The moment 
we all sat down to table she informed us, to Morgan's great 
delight, that the bard was a rank impostor. 

" Why, what did you expect to see ?" I asked. 

" A Welsh patriarch, to be sure, with a long white beard, 
flowing robes, and a harp to match," answered Miss Jessie. 

" And what did you find ?" 

" Ahighly-respectable middle-aged rustic ; a smiling, smoothly- 
Bhaven, obliging man, dressed in a blue swallow-tailed coat, 
with brass buttons, and exhibiting hv3 bardic legs in a pair of 
extremely stout and comfortable corduroy trousers." 

" But he sang old Welsh songs, surely ?" 

" Sang ! — I'll tell you what he did. He sat down on a Wind- 
sor chair, without a harp, he put his hands in his pockete, 
cleared his throat, looked up at the ceiling, and suddenly burst 
into a series of the shrillest falsetto screeches I ever heard in 
my life. My own private opinion is that ho was suffering from 
hydrophobia. I ha^e lost all belief, henceforth and for ever, in 
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bards — all belief in everything, in short, except your 7ery de- 
lightful stories, and this remarkably good dinner." 

"Ending with that smart double fire of compliments to her 
hosts, the Queen of Hearts honoured us all three with a smile 
of approval, and transferred her attention to her knife and fork. 

The number drawn to-night was One. On examination of 
the Purple Volume, it proved to be my turn to read again. 

" Our story to-night," I said, " contains the narrative of a 
very remarkable adventure which really befell me when I was 
a young man. At the time of my life when these events hap- 
pened, I was dabbling in literature when I ought to have bees 
studying law, and travelling on the Continent when I ought to 
have been keeping my terms at Lincoln's Inn. At the outset 
of the story, you will find that I refer to the county in which 
I lived in my youth, and to a neighbouring family possessing 
a large estate in it. That county is situated in a part of 
England far away from the Glen Tower ; and that family is 
therefore not to be associated with any present or former 
neighbours of ours in this part of the world." 

After saying these necessary words of explanation, I opened 
I he first page, and began the story of my own adventure. J. 
observed that my audience started a little when I read the title, 
which I must add, in my own defence, had been almost forced 
jn my choice by the peculiar character of the narrative. 
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CHAPTEE I 

The Monktons of Wiucot Abbey bore a sad character for want 
of sociability in our county. They held no friendly intercourse 
with their neighbours ; and, excepting ray father, and a lady 
end her daughter living near them, they never received anyone 
under their own roof. 

Proud as they all certainly were, it was not pride but dread 
wnich kept them thus apart from their neighbours. The family 
had suffered for generations past from the horrible affliction of 
hereditary insanity, and the members of it shrank from ex- 
posing their calamity to others, as they must have exposed it if 
they had mingled with the busy little world around them. 
There is a frightful story of a crime committed in past times 
by two of the Monktons, near relatives, from which the first 
appearance of the insanity was always supposed to date, but it 
is needless for me to shock anyone by repeating it. It is 
enough to say that at intervals almost every form of madness 
appeared in the family ; monomania being the most frequent 
manifestation of the affliction among them. I have these 
particulars, and one or two yet to be related, from my father. 

At the period of my youth but three of the Monktons were 
left at the Abbey : Mr. and Mrs. Monkton, and their only 
child, Alfred, heir to the property. The one other member of 
this, the elder, branch of the family who was then alive, was 
Mr. Monkton's younger brother, Stephen. He was an un- 
married man, possessing a fine estate in Scotland; but he lired 
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almost entirely on the Continent, and bore the reputation of 
being a shameless profligate. The family at Wincot held almost 
as little communication with him as with their neighbours. 

I have already mentioned my father, and a lady and her 
daughter, as the only privileged people who were admitted into 
Wincot Abbey. 

My father had been an old school and college friend of Mr. 
Monkton, and accident had brought them so much together in 
later life, that their continued intimacy at Wincot was quite 
intelligible. I am not so well able to account for the friendly 
terms on which Mrs. Elmslie (the lady to whom I have alluded| 
lived with the Monktons. Her late husband had been distantly 
related to Mrs. Monkton, and my father was her daughter's 
guardian. But even these claims to friendship and regard 
never seemed to me strong enough to explain the intimacy be- 
tween Mrs. Elmslie and the inhabitants of the Abbey. In- 
timate, however, they certainly were, and one result of the 
constant interchange of visits between the two families in due 
time declared itself — Mr. Monkton's son and Mrs. Elmslie' e 
daughter became attached to each other. 

I had no opportunities of seeing much of the young lady ; I 
only remember her at that time as a delicate, gentle, lovable 
ijirl, the very opposite in appearance, and apparently in character 
also, to Alfred Monkton. But perhaps that was one reason 
why they fell in love with each other. The attachment was 
soon discovered, and was far from being disapproved by the 
parents on either side. In all essential points, except that of 
wealth, the Elmslies were nearly the equals of the Monktons, 
and want of money in a bride was of no consequence to the heir 
of Wincot. Alfred, it was well known, would succeed to thirty 
thousand a year on his father's deatL. 

Thus, though the parents on both sides thought the young 
people not old enough to be married at once, they saw no reason 
why Ada and Alfred should not be engaged to each other, with 
the understanding that they should be united when young 
Monkton came of age, in two years' time. The person to be 
consulted in the matter, after the parents, was my father in his 
capacity of Ada's guardian. He knew that the family miserj 
had shown itself many years ago in Mrs, Monkton, who was 
her husband's cousin. The illness, as it was significantly called, 
had been palliated by careful treatment, and was reported to 
have passed away. But my father was not to be deceived. 
He knew where the hereditary taint still lurked ; he viewed 
with horror the bare possibility of its reappearing one day in 
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the children of his friend's only daughter; and Le positively 
refused his consent to the marriage engagement. 

The result was that the doors of the Abbey and the doors of 
Mrs. Elinslie's house were closed to him. This suspension of 
friendly intercourse had lasted but a very short time, when 
Mrs. Monkton died. Her husband, who was fondly attached 
to her, caught a violent cold while attending her funeral. The 
cold was neglected, and settled on his lungs. In a few months' 
time, he followed his wife to the grave, and Alfred was left 
master of the grand old Abbey, and the fair lands that spread 
«11 around it. 

At this period Mrs. Elmslie had the indelicacy to endeavour 
a second time to procure my father's consent to the marriage 
engagement. He refused it again more positively than before. 
More than a year passed away. The time was approaching 
fast when Alfred would be of age. I returned from college to 
spend the long vacation at home, and made some advances 
towards bettering my acquaintance with young Monkton. 
They were evaded — certainly with perfect politeness, but still 
in such a way as to prevent me from offering my friendship to 
him again. Any mortification I might have felt at this petty 
repulse, under ordinary circumstances, was dismissed from my 
mind by the occurrence of a real misfortune in our household. 
For some months past my father's health had been failing, 
and, just at the time of which I am now writing, his sons had 
to mourn the irreparable calamity of his death. 

This event (through some informality or error in the late 
Mr. Elmslie's will) left the future of Ada's life entirely at her 
.nother's disposal. The consequence was the immediate ratifi- 
cation of the marriage engagement to which my father had so 
steadily refused his consent. As soon as the fact was publicly 
announced, some of Mrs. Elmslie's more intimate friends, who 
were acquainted with the reports affecting the Monkton family, 
ventured to mingle with their former congratulations one or 
two significant references to the late Mrs. Monkton, and some 
searching inquiries as to the disposition of her son. 

Mrs. Elmslie always met these polite hints with one bold 
form of answer. She first admitted the existence of those re- 
ports about the Monktons which her friends were unwilling to 
s ecify distinctly ; and then declared that they were infamous 
calumnies. The hereditary taint had died out of the family 
generations back. Alfred was the best, the kindest, the sanest 
of human beings. He loved study and retirement ; Ada sympa- 
thised with his tastes, and had made her choice unbiassed ; it 
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any more hints were dropped about sacrificing her by her 
marriage, those hints would be viewed as so many insults to 
her mother, whose affection for her it was monstrous to call in 
question. This way of talking silenced people, but did not 
convince them. They began to suspect, what was ndeed the 
actual truth, that Mrs. Elmslie was a selfish, worldly , grasping 
woman, who wanted to get her daughter well married, aud 
cared nothing for consequences as long as she saw Ada mistress 
of the greatest establishment in the whole county. 

It seemed, however, as if there was some fatality at work to 
prevent the attainment of Mrs. Elmslie's great object in life. 
Hardly was one obstacle to the ill-omened marriage removed 
by my father's death, before another succeeded it, in the shape 
of anxieties and difficulties caused by the delicate state of Ada's 
health. Doctors were consulted in all directions, and the re- 
sult of their advice was that the marriage must be deferred, 
and that Miss Elmslie must leave England for a certain time, 
to reside in a warmer climate ; the South of France, if 1 
remember rightly. Thus it happened that just before Alfred 
came of age, Ada and her mother departed for the Continent, 
and the union of the two young people was understood to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Some curiosity was felt in the neighbourhood as to what 
Alfred Monkton would do under these circumstances. Would 
he follow his lady-love ? "Would he go yachting ? "Would he 
throw open the doors of the old Abbey at last, and endeavour 
to forget the absence of Ada and the postponement of his 
marriage, in a round of gaieties ? He did none of these things. 
He simply remained at Wincot, living as suspiciously strange 
and solitary a life as his father had lived before him. Literallv, 
there was now no companion for him at the Abbey but the old 
priest (the Monktons, I should have mentioned before, were 
Itoman Catholics) who had held the office of tutor to Alfred 
from his earliest years. He came of age, and there was not 
even so much as a private dinner-party at "Wincot to celebrate 
the event. Families in the neighbourhood determined to forget 
the offence which his father's reserve had given them, and in 
"ited him to their houses. The invitations were politely 
declined. Civil visitors called resolutely at the Abbey, and 
were resolutely bowed away from the doors as soon as they 
had left their cards. Under this combination of sinister and 
aggravating circumstances, people in all directions took to 
shaking their heads mysteriously when the name of Mr. Alfred 
Monkton was mentioned, hinting at the family calamity, and 
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wondering peevishly or sadly, as their tempera inclined them. 
what he could possibly do to occupy himself month aftec 
month in the lonely old house. 

The right answer to this question was not easy to find. It 
was quite useless, for example, to apply to the priest for it 
He was a very quiet, polite old gentleman ; his replies were 
always excessively ready and civil, and appeared at the time to 
convey a reasonable amount of information ; but when they 
were tested by after-reflection, it was universally observed 
that nothing tangible could be extracted from them. The 
housekeeper, a weird old woman, with a very abrupt and 
repelling manner, was too fierce and taciturn to be safely ap- 
proached. The few indoor servants had all been long enough 
in the family to have learnt to hold their tongues in public 
as a regular habit. It was only from the farm-servants who 
supplied the table at the Abbey, that any information could be 
obtained ; and vague enough it was when they came to com- 
municate it. 

Some of them had observed the " young master" walking 
about the library with heaps of dusty papers in his hands. 
Others had heard odd noises in the uninhabited parts of the 
Vbbey, had looked up, and had seen him forcing open the old 
windows, as if to let light and air into rooms supposed to have 
been shut close for years and years ; or had discovered him 
standing on the perilous summit of one of the crumbling turrets, 
never ascended before within their memories, and popularly 
considered to be inhabited by the ghosts of the monks who had 
once possessed the building. The result of these observations 
and discoveries, when they were communicated to others, was 
of course to impress every one with a firm belief that " poor 
young Monkton was going the way that the rest of the family 
nad gone before him : " which opinion always appeared to be 
immensely strengthened in the popular mind by a conviction — 
founded on no particle of evidence — that the priest was at tho 
bottom of all the mischief. 

Thus far I have spoken from hearsay evidence mostly. What 
I have next to tell will be the result of n y own persona] 
experience. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A.BOUT five montns after Alfred Monkton came of age I left 
college, and resolved to amuse and instruct myself a little by 
travelling abroad. 

At the time when I quitted England, young Monkton was 
still leading his secluded life at the Abbey, and was, in the 
jpinion of everybody, sinking rapidly, if he had not already 
succumbed, under the hereditary curse of his family. As to 
the Elmslies, report said that Ada had benefited by her sojourn 
abroad, and that mother and daughter were on their way back 
to England to resume their old relations with the heir of Win- 
cot. Before they returned, I was away on my travels, and 
wandered half over Europe, hardly ever planning whither I 
should shape my course beforehand. Chance, which thus led 
me everywhere, led me at last to Naples, There I met with an 
old school friend, who was one of the attaches at the English 
embassy ; and there began the extraordinary events in con- 
nexion with Alfred Monkton which form the main interest of 
the story I am now relating. 

I was idling away the time one morning with my friend the 
attachS, in the garden of the Villa Eeale, when we were passed 
by a young man, walking alone, who exchanged bows with my 
friend. 

I thought I recognised the dark eager eyes, the colourless 
cheeks, the strangely-vigilant, anxious expression which I 
remembered in past times as characteristic of Alfred Monkton's 
face, and was about to question my friend on the subject, when 
he gave me unasked the information of which I was in search. 

" That is Alfred Monkton," said he ; " he comes from youi 
part of England. Tou ought to know him." 

" I do know a little of him," I answered ; " he was engaged 
to Miss Elmslie when I was last in the neighbourhood of Win- 
cot. Is he married to her yet ?" 

" No ; and he never ought to be. He has gone the way of 
the rest of the family ; or, in plainer words, he has gone mad." 

" Mad ! But I ought not to be surprised at hearing that, 
after the reports about him in England." 

" I speak from no reports ; I speak from what he has said 
and done here before me, and before hundreds of other peopi*. 
Surely you must have heard of it ?'' 

" Never. I have been out of the way of news from Naples 
or England for months past." 
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" Then I have a very extraordinary story to tell you. You 
know, of course, that Alfred had an uncle, Stephen Monkton. 
Well, some time ago, this uncle fought a duel in the Koman 
states, with a Frenchman, who shot him dead. The seconds 
and the Frenchman (who was unhurt) took to flight in different 
directions, as it is supposed. We heard nothing here of the 
details of the duel till a month after it happened, when one of 
the French journals published an account of it, taken from 
papers left by Monkton's second, who died at Paris of con 
sumption. These papers stated the manner in which the duel 
was fought, and how it terminated, but nothing more. The 
surviving second and the Frenchman have never been traced 
from that time.to this. All that anybody knows, therefore, of 
the duel is that Stephen Monkton was shot ; an event which 
nobody can regret, for a greater scoundrel never existed. The 
exact place where he died, and what was done with his body, 
are still mysteries not to be penetrated." 

" But what has all this to do with Alfred ?" 

" Wait a moment, and you will hear. Soon after the newa 
of his uncle's death reached England, what do you think Alfred 
did ? He actually put off his marriage with Miss Elmslie, 
which was then about to be celebrated, to come out here in 
search of the burial-place of his wretched scamp of an uncle. 
And no power on earth will now induce him to return to 
England and to Miss Elmslie, until he has found the body and 
can take it back with him to be buried with all the other dead 
Monktons, in the vault under Wincot Abbey Chapel. He has 
squandered his money, pestered the police, exposed himself to 
the ridicule of the men and the indignation of the women for 
the last three months, in trying to achieve his insane purpose, 
and is now as far from it as ever. He will not assign to any- 
body the smallest motive for his conduct. Tou can't laugh 
him out of it, or reason him out of it. When we met him just 
now, I happen to know that he was on his way to the office 
of the police minister, to send out fresh agents to search and 
inquire through the E,oman states for the place where his uncle 
was shot. Afcd mind, all this time he professes to be passion- 
ately in love with Miss Elmslie, and to be miserable at his 
separation from her. Just think of that ! And then think of 
his self-imposed absence from her here, to hunt after the re- 
mains of a wretch who was a disgrace to the family, and whom 
he never saw but once or twice in his life. Of all the ' Mad 
Monktons,' as they used to call them in England, Alfred is the 
maddest. He is actually our principal excitement in this dull 
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opera season, though, for my own part, when I think of the 

Eoor girl in England, I am a great deal more ready to desp'M 
im than to laugh at him." 

"You know the Elmslies, then?" 

" Intimately. The other day, my mother wrote to me froia 
England, after having seen Ada. This escapade of Monkton's 
has outraged all her friendo. They have been entreating 1 er 
to break off the match, which it seems she could do if she liked. 
Even her mother, sordid and selfish as she is, has been obliged 
at last, in common decency, to side with the rest of the family ; 
but the good faithful girl won't give Monkton up. She humours 
his insanity, declares he gave her a good reason, in secret, for 
going away ; says she could always make him happy when they 
were together in the old Abbey, and can make him still happier 
when they are married ; in short, she loves him dearly, and will 
therefore believe in him to the last. Nothing shakes her ; she 
has made up her mind to throw away her life on him, and she 
will do it." 

" I hope not. Mad as his conduct looks to us, he may have 
Borne sensible reason for it that we cannot imagine. Does 
nis mind seem at all disordered when he talks on ordinary 
topics ?" 

" Not in the least. "When you can get him to say anything, 
which is not often, he talks like a sensible, well-educated man . 
Keep silence about his precious errand here, and you would 
fancy him the gentlest and most temperate of human beings. 
But touch the subject of his vagabond of an uncle, and the 
Monkton madness comes out directly. The other night a lady 
asked him, jestingly of course, whether he had ever seen his 
uncle's ghost. He scowled at her like a perfect fiend, and said 
that he and his uncle would answer her question together some 
day, if they came from hell to do it. We laughed at his words, 
but the lady fainted at his looks, and we had a scene of hys- 
terics and hartshorn in consequence. Any other man would 
have been kicked out of the room for nearly frightening a 
pretty woman to death in that way ; but ' Mad Monkton,' as 
we have christened him, is a privileged lunatic in Neapolitan 
society, because he is English, good-looking, and worth thirty 
thousand a-year. He goes out everywhere, under the impres- 
sion that he may meet with somebody who has been let into 
the secret of the place where the mysterious duel was fought. 
If you are introduced to him, he is sure to ask you whether 
you know anything about it ; but beware of following up the 
■abject aft«i you have answered him, xrixeea vou want to maka 

t 
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sure that he is out of his senses. In that case, only talk of hiii 
uncle, and the result will rather more than satisfy you." 

A day or two after this conversation with my friend the 
attach^, I met Monkton at an evening party. 

The moment he heard my name mentioned, his face flushed 
up ; he drew me away into a corner, and referring to his 
cool reception of my advance, years ago, towards making his 
acquaintance, asked my pardon for what he termed h : .s inex* 
cusable ingratitude, with an earnestness and an agitaticn which 
utterly astonished me. His next proceeding was to question 
me, as my friend had said he would, about the place of tha 
mysterious duel. 

An extraordinary change came over him while he interrogated 
me on this point. Instead of looking into my face as they had 
looked hitherto, his eyes wandered away, and fixed themselves 
intensely, almost fiercely, either on the perfectly empty wall at 
our side, or on the vacant space between the wall and ourselves 
— it was impossible to say which. I had come to Naples from 
Spain by sea, and briefly told hiin so, as the best way of satis- 
fying him that I could not assist his inquiries. He pursued 
them no further ; and mindful of my friend's warning, I took 
care to lead the conversation to general topics. He looked 
back at me directly, and as long as we stood in our corner, his 
eyes never wandered away again to the empty wall or the 
vacant space at our side. 

Though more ready to listen than to speak, his conversation, 
when he did talk, had no trace of anything the least like insa- 
nity about it. He had evidently read, not generally only, but 
deeply as well, and could apply his reading, with singular feli- 
city to the illustration of almost any subject under discussion, 
neither obtruding his knowledge absurdly, nor concealing it 
affectedly. His manner was in itself a standing protest against 
such a nickname as " Mad Monkton." He was so shy, so quietj 
so composed and gentle in all his actions, that at times I should 
have been almost inclined to call him effeminate. We had a 
long talk together on the first evening of our meeting ; we often 
saw each other afterwards, and never lost a single opportunity 
of bettering our acquaintance. I felt that he had taken a 
liking to me ; and in spite of what I had heard about his beha- 
viour to Miss Elmslie, in spite of the suspicions which the his- 
tory of his family and his own conduct had arrayed againsi 
hiin^ I began to like "Mad Monkton" as much as he liked me. 
We took many a quiet ride together in the country, and sailed 
oftea along the shores of the Bay on either side. But for tw© 
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Qfccentricitias m his conduct, which I could not at all under 
stand, I should soon have felt as much at my ease in his society 
as if he had been my own brother. 

The first of these eccentricities consisted in the reappearance 
on several occasions of the odd expression in his eyes, which 
I had first seen when he asked me whether I knew anything 
about the duel. No matter what we were talking about, o^ 
where, we happened to be, there were times when he would 
suddenly look away from my face, now on one side of me, now 
on the other, but always where there was nothing to see, and 
always with the same intensity and fierceness in his eyes. This 
looked so like madness — or hypochondria, at the least — that 1 
felt afraid to ask him about it, and always prete-ided not to 
observe him. 

The second peculiarity in his conduct was that he never 
referred, while in my company, to the reports about his errand 
at Naples, and never once spoke of Miss Elmslie, or of his life 
at "Wmcot Abbey. This not only astonished me, but amazed 
those who had noticed our intimacy, and who had made sure 
that I must be the depositary of all his secrets. But the time 
was near at hand when this mystery, and some other mysteries 
of which I had no suspicion at that period, were all to be 
revealed. 

I met him one night at a large ball, given by a Russian 
nobleman, whose name I could not pronounce then, and cannot 
remember now. I had wandered away from reception-room, 
ball-room, and card-room to a small apartment at one extremity 
•sf the palace, which was half conservatory, half boudoir, and 
which had been prettily illuminated for the occasion with Chi- 
nese lanthorns. Nobody was in the room when I got there. 
The view over the Mediterranean, bathed in the bright softness 
of Italian moonlight, was so lovely, that I remained for a long 
time at the window, looking out, and listening to, the dance 
music which faintly reached me from the ball-room. My 
thoughts were far away with the relations I had left in Eng- 
land, when I was startled out of them by hearing my name 
Boftly pronounced. 

I looked round directly, and saw Monkton standing in the 
room. A livid paleness overspread his face, and his eyes were 
hirned away from me with the same extraordinary expression 
in them to which I have already alluded. 

" Do you mind leaving the ball early to-night f " he asku»i, 
■till not looking at me 
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"Not afc all," said I. " Can I do anytKng for you? Aw 
yon ill?" 

" No, at leaBt nothing to speak of. Will you come to mj 
rooms i" 

" At once, if you like." 

" No, not at once. / must go home directly ; but don't you 
come to me for half an hour yet. Tou have not been at my 
rooms before, I know ; but you will easily find them out, they 
are close by. There is a card with my address. I must speak 
to you to-night ; my life depends on it. Pray come ! for God's 
sake come when the half hour is up !" 

I promised to be punctual, and he left me directly. 

Most people will be easily able to imagine the state of ner- 
vous impatience and vague expectation in which I passed the 
allotted period of delay, after hearing such words as those 
Monkton had spoken to me. Before the half hour had quite 
expired, I began to make my way out through the ballroom. , 

At the head of the staircase, my friend the attach6 met me. 

" "What ! going away already ?" said he. 

" Yes ; and on a very curious expedition. I am going to 
Monkton's rooms, by his own invitation." 

" Tou don't mean it ! Upon my honour, you're a bold 
fellow to trust yourself alone with ' Mad Monkton' when the 
moon is at the lull." 

" He is ill, poor fellow. Besides, I don't think him half as 
mad as you do." 

" We won't dispute about that: but mark my words, he has 
not asked you to go where no visitor has ever been admitted 
before, without a special purpose. I predict that you will see 
or hear something to-night which you will remember for the 
Tfst of your life." 

We parted. When I knocked at the courtyard gate of the 
nouse where Monkton lived, my friend's last words on the 
palace staircase occurred to me ; and though I had laughed at 
bim when he had spoke them, I began to suspect even then 
lLat his prediction would be fulfilled. 



CHAPTER III. 

Twt porter who let me into the horjae where Monkton 
it'ved, directed me to the floor on which his rooms were situated. 
On getting \ip stairs, I found his door on the landing ajar 
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He heard my footsteps, I suppose, for he called to me to come 
in before I could knock. ; 

1 1 entered, and found him sitting by the table, with some 
loose letters in his hand, which he was just tying together in a 
packet. I noticed, as he asked me to sit down, that his e» 
pression looked more composed, though the paleness had no' 
yet left his face. He thanked me for coming ; repeated tha 
he had something very important to say to me ; a»'i then stop 
ped short, apparently too much embarrassed to proceed, i 
tried to set him at his ease by assuring him that if my assist- 
ance or advice could be of any use, 1 was ready to place mysell 
and my time heartily and unreservedly at his service. 

As I said this, I saw his eyes beginning to wander away froiji 
my face — to wander slowly, inch by inch as it were, until they 
stopped at a certain point, with the same fixed stare into 
vacancy which had so often startled me on former occasions. 
The whole expression of his face altered as I had never yet 
seen it alter ; he sat before me, looking like a man in a death- 
trance. 

" Tou are very kind," he said, slowly and faintly, speaking, 
not to me, but in the direction in which his eyes were still 
fixed. " I know you can help me ; but — " 

He stopped ; his face whitened horribly, and the perspira- 
tion broke out all over it. He tried to continue ; said a word 
or two ; then stopped again. Seriously alarmed about him, I 
rose from my chair, with the intention of getting him some 
water from a jug which I saw standing on a side table. 

He sprang up at the same moment. All the suspicions I 
had ever heard whispered against his sanity flashed over my 
mind in an instant j and I involuntarily stepped back a pace 
or two. 

" Stop," he said, seating himself again ; " don't mind me ; 
and don't leave your chair. I want — I wish, if you please, to 
make a little alteration, before we say anything more. Do you 
mind sitting in a strong light ?" 

" Not in the least." 

I had hitherto been seated in the shade of his reading- 
lamp, the only light in the room. 

As I answered b m, he rose again ; and going into another 
apartment, returned with a large lamp in his hand ; then took 
two candles from the side table, and two others from the 
chimney-piece ; placed them all, to my amazement, together, 
so as to stand exactly between us ; and then tried to light 
them. His hand trembled eo, that he was obb'ged to give up 
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the attempt, and allow me to come to his assistance. By bis 
direction I took the shade off the reading lamp, after I nad lit 
the other lamp and the four candles. When he sat down 
again, with this concentration of light between us, his better 
and gentler manner began to return : and while he now ad- 
Messed me, he spoke without the slightest hesitation. 

" It is useless to ask whether you have heard the report* 
about me," he said ; " I know that you have. My purpose to- 
night is to give you some reasonable explanation of the con- 
duct which has produced those reports. My secret has been 
hitherto confided to one person only ; I am now about to trust 
it to your keeping, with a special object which will appear as 
I go on. First, however, I must begin by telling you exactly 
what the great difficulty is which obliges me to be still absent 
from England. I want your advice and your help ; and, to 
conceal nothing from you, I want also to test your forbearance 
and your friendly sympathy, before I can venture on thrusting 
my miserable secret into your keeping. Will you pardon this 
apparent distrust of your frank and open character — this 
apparent ingratitude for your kindness towards me ever since 
we first met ?" 

I begged him not to speak of these things, but to go on. 

" You know," he proceeded, " that I am here to recover 
the body of my Uncle Stephen, and to carry it back with me 
to our family-burial place in England ; and you must also be 
aware that I have not yet succeeded in discovering his remains. 
Try to pass over for the present whatever may seem extraor- 
dinary and incomprehensible in such a purpose as mine is ; 
and read this newspaper article, where the ink-line is traced. 
It is the only evidence hitherto obtained on the subject of the 
fatal duel in which my uncle fell : and I want to hear what 
course of proceeding the perusal of it may suggest to you as 
likely to be best on my part." 

He handed me an old French newspaper. The substance 
of what I read there is still so firmly impressed on my memory 
that I am certain of being able to repeat correctly, at this 
distance of time, all the facts which it is necessary for me to 
communicate to the reader. 

The article began, I remember, with editorial remarks on 
the great curiosity then felt in regard to the fatal duel be- 
tween the Count St. Lo and Mr. Stephen Monkton, an English 
gentleman. The writer proceeded to dwell at great length on 
the extraordinary secrecy in which the whole affair had been 
involved from first to last; and to express a hope that the 
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publication of a certain manuscript, to which his introductory 
observations referred, might lead to the production of fresh 
evidence from other and better informed quarters. The ma- 
nuscript had been found among the papers of Monsieur 
Foulon, Mr. Monkton's second, who had died at Paris of a 
/apid decline, shortly after returning to his home in that city 
from the scene of the duel. The document was unfinished, 
having been left incomplete at the very place where tbf reader 
would most wish to find it continued. No reason c\,uld bo 
discovered for this, and no second manuscript bearing on the 
all-important subject had been found, after the strictest search 
among the papers left by the deceased. 

The document itself then followed. 

It purported to be an agreement privately drawn up between 
Mr. Monkton's second, Monsieur Toulon, and the Count St. 
Lo's second, Monsieur Dalville ; and contained a statement of 
all the arrangements for conducting the duel. The paper was 
dated " Naples, February 22nd ;" and was divided into some 
seven or eight clauses. 

The first clause described the origin and nature of the 
quarrel — a very disgraceful affair on both sides, worth neither 
remembering nor repeating. The second clause stated that 
the challenged man having chosen the pistol as his weapon, 
and the challenger (an excellent swordsman) having, on his 
side, thereupon insisted that the duel should be fought in such 
a manner as to make the first fire decisive in its results, the 
seconds, seeing that fatal consequences must inevitably follow 
the hostile meeting, determined, first of all, that the duel 
Bhould be kept a profound secret from everybody, and that the 
place where it was to be fought should not be made known 
beforehand, even to the principals themselves. It was added 
that this excess of precaution had been rendered absolutely 
necessary, in consequence of a recent address from the Popo 
to the ruling powers in Italy, commenting on the scandalous 
frequency of the practice of duelling, and urgently desiring 
that the laws against duellists should be enforced for the 
future with the utmost rigour. 

The third clause detailed the manner in which it had been 
arranged that tha duel should be fought. 

The pistols having been loaded by the seconds on the ground, 
the combatants were to be placed thirty paces apart, and were 
to toss up for the first fire. The man who won was to advance 
ten paces — marked out for him beforehand — and was then to 
discharge his pistol. If be missed, or failed to disable bia 
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opponent, the latter was free to advance, if he chose, the 
whole remaining twenty paces before he fired in his turn. 
This arrangement ensured the decisive termination of the 
duel at the first discharge of the pistols, and both prin- 
cipals and seconds pledged themselves on either side to abide 
by it. 

The fourth clause stated that the seconds had agreed t:.at 
the duel should be fought out of the Neapolitan states, but left 
themselves to be guided by circumstances as to the exact loca- 
lity in which it should take place. The remaining clauses, so 
far as 1 remember them, were devoted to detailing the different 
precautions to be adopted for avoiding discovery. The duel, 
lists and their seconds were to leave Naples in separate parties ; 
were to change carriages several times ; were to meet at a certain 
town, or, failing that, at a certain post-house on the high road 
from Naples to Rome ; were to carry drawing-books, colour- 
boxes, and camp-stools, as if they had been artists out on a 
sketching tour ; and were to proceed to the place of the duel on 
foot, employing no guides, for fear of treachery. Such general 
arrangements as these, and others for facilitating the flight ot 
the survivors after the affair was over, formed the conclusion 
of this extraordinary document, which was signed, in initials 
only, by both the seconds. 

Just below the initials, appeared the beginning of a narrative, 
dated " Paris," and evidently intended to describe the duel it- 
self with extreme minuteness. The handwriting was that of 
the deceased second. 

Monsieur Foulon, the gentleman in question, stated his belief 
that circumstances might transpire which would render an ac- 
count by an eye-witness of the hostile meeting between St. Lo 
and Mr. Monkton an important document. lie proposed, 
therefore, as one of tiie seconds, to testify that the duel had 
been fought in exact accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment, both the principals conducting themselves like men of 
gallantry and honour (!). And he further announced that, in 
order not to compromise any one, he should place the paper 
containing his testimony in safe hands, with strict directions 
that it was on no account to be opened, except in a case of the 
last emergency. 

After this preamble, Monsieur Foulon related that the duel 
had been fought two days after the drawing up of the agree- 
ment, in a locality to which accident had conducted the duelling 
party. (The name of the place was not mentioned, nor even 
the neighbourhood in which it was aituated.) The men having 
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been placed according to previous arrangement, the Count St. 
Lo had won the toss for the first fire, had advanced his ten 
paces, and had shot his opponent in the body. Mr. Monkton 
did not immediately fall, but staggered forward some six 01 
seven paces, discharged his pistol ineffectually at the count, 
and dropped to the ground a dead man. Monsieur Fiulou 
then stated that he tore a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote on 
it a brief description of the manner in which Mr. Monkton had 
died, and pinned the paper to his clothes; t< is proceeding 
having been rendered necessary oy the peculiar nature of the 
plan organized on the spot for safely disposing of the dead 
body. What this plan was, or what was done with the corpse, 
did not appear, for at this important point the narrative ab- 
ruptly broke off. 

A foot-note in the newspaper merely stated the manner in 
which the document had been obtained for publication, and 
repeated the announcement contained in the editor's intro- 
ductory remarks, that no continuation had been found by 
the persons entrusted with the care of Monsieur Toulon's 
papers. I have now given the whole substance of what I read, 
and have mentioned all that was then known of Mr. Stephen 
Monkton's death. 

When I gave the newspaper back to Alfred, he was too much 
agitated to speak ; but he reminded me by a sign that he was 
anxiously waiting to hear what I had to say. My position was 
a very trying and a very painful one. I could hardly tell 
what consequences might not follow any want of caution on 
my part, and could think at first of no safer plan than ques- 
tioning him carefully before I committed myself either one 
way or the other. 

" Will you excuse me if I ask you a question or two before I 
give you my advice ?" I said. 

He nodded impatiently. 

" Yes, yes ; any questions you like." 

" Were you at any time in the habit of seeing your uncle 
frequently ?" 

"I never saw him more than twice in my life; on each oc- 
casion, when I was a mere child." 

" Then you could have had no very strong personal regard 
for him ?" 

" Eegard for him ! I should have been ashamed to feel any 
regard for him. He disgraced us wherever he went." 

" May I ask if any family motive is involved in your anxiety 
to recover his remains ?" 
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"Family motives may enter into it among others — but whj 
do you ask ?" 

" Because, having heard that you employ the police to assist 
your search, I was anxious to know whether you had stimulated 
their superiors to make them do their best in your service, by 
giving some strong personal reasons at head-quarters for the 
very unusual project which has brought you here." 

" I give no reasons. I pay for the work I want done, and 
in return for my liberality I am treated with the most infamous 
indifference on all sides. A stranger in the country, and badly 
acquainted with the language, I can do nothing to help myself. 
The authorities, both at Home and in this place, pretend to 
assist me, pretend to search and inquire as I would have them 
search and inquire, and do nothing more. 1 am insulted, 
laughed at, almost to my face." 

" Do you not think it possible — mind, I have no wish to 
excuse the misconduct of the authorities, and do not share in 
any such opinion myself — but do you not think it likely that 
the police may doubt whether you are in earnest ?" 

" Not in earnest !" he cried, starting up and confronting 
me fiercely, with wild eyes and quickened breath. "Not iu 
earnest ! You think I'm not in earnest, too. I know you think 
it, though you tell me you don't. Stop ! before we say another 
word, your own eyes shall convince you. Come here — only for 
a minute — only for one minute !" 

I followed him into his bed-room, which opened out of the 
sitting-room. At one side of his bed stood a large packing-case 
of plain wood, upwards of seven feet in length. 

" Open the lid, and look in," he said, " while I hold the candle 
so that you can see." 

I obeyed his directions, and discovered, to my astonishment, 
chat the packing-case contained a leaden coffin, magnificently 
emblazoned with the arms of the Monkton family, and inscribed 
in old -fashioned letters with the name of " Stephen Monkton," 
his age and the manner of his death being added underneath. 

" I keep his coffin ready for him," whispered Alfred, close at 
my ear. " Does that look like earnest ?" 

It looked more like insanity — so like, that I shrank from 
answering him. 

" Yes ! yes ! I see you are convinced," he continued, quickly ; 
" we may go back into the next room, and may talk without 
restraint on either side now." 

On returning to our places, I mechanically moved my chair 
fcway from the table. My mind was by this time m such a 
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etato of confusion and uncertainty about what it wou.d be best 
for me to say or do next, that I forgot for the moment the 
position he had assigned to me when we lit the candles He 
reminded me of this directly. 

" Don't move away," he said, very earnestly ; " keep on sit- 
ting in the light ; pray do ! I'll soon tell you why 1 am so 
particular about that. But first give me your advice ; help 
me in my great distress and suspense. Uemember, you pre mised 
me you would." 

I made an effort to collect my thoughts, and succeeded. It 
was useless to treat the affair otherwise than seriously in Ida 

Eresence ; it would have been cruel not to have advised him act 
best could. 

"You know," I said, "that two days after the drawing up 
of the agreement at Naples, the duel was fought out of the 
Neapolitan States. This fact has of course *ed you to the con- 
clusion that all inquiries about localities had better be confined 
to the Boman territory ?" 

" Certainly : the search, such as it is, has been made there, 
and there only. If I can believe the police, they and their 
agents have inquired for the place where the duel was fought 
(offeriDg a large reward in my name to the person who can 
discover it), a)l along the high-road from Naples to Rome. 
They have also circulated — at least, so they tell me — descrip- 
tions of the duellists and their seconds ; have left an agent to 
superintend investigations at the post-house, and another at 
the town mentioned as meeting-points in the agreement ; and 
have endeavoured by correspondence with foreign authorities 
to trace the Count St. Lo and Monsieur Dalville to their place 
or places of refuge. All these efforts, supposing them to have 
been really made, have hitherto proved utterly fruitless." 

" My impression is," said I, after a moment's consideration, 
" that all inquiries made along the high-road, or anywhere near 
Rome, are likely to be made in vain. As to the discovery of 
your uncle's remains, that is, I think, identical with the dis- 
covery of the place where he was shot ; for those engaged in 
the duel would certainly not risk detection by carrying a corpse 
any distance with them in their flight. The place, then, is all 
that we want to find out. Now, let us consider for a moment. 
The duelling-party changed carriages ; travelled separately, two 
and two ; doubtless took roundabout roads ; stopped at the 
post-house and the town as a blind ; walked, perhaps, a con- 
siderable distance unguided. Depend upon it, such precautiona 
se these (which we know they must have employed) left them 
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very little time out of the two days— -though they migl i "tart 
at sunrise, and not stop at nightfall — for straightforward travel- 
ling. My belief therefore is, that the duel was fought some- 
where near the Neapolitan frontier ; and if I had been the 
police agent who conducted the search, I should only Lave 
pursued it parallel with the frontier, starting from west to east 
till I got up among the lonely places in the mountains. That 
is my idea : do you think it worth anything ?" 

His face flushed all over in an instant. " I think it an in- 
spiration!" he cried. " Not a day is to be lost in carry \ng out 
our plan. The police are not to be trusted with it. I must 
start myself, to-morrow morning ; and you — " 

He stopped ; his face grew suddenly pale ; he sighed l.eavily ; 
his eyes wandered cnce more into the fixed look at vacancy ; 
and the rigid, deathly expression fastened again upon all his 
features. 

"I must tell you my secret before I talk of to-morrow," he 
proceeded, faintly. " If I hesitated any longer at confessing 
everything, I should be unworthy c? your past kindness, uu- 
worthy of the help which it is my last hope that you will gladly 
give me when you have heard all." 

I begged him to wait until he was more composed, until he 
was better able to speak ; but he did not appear to notice what 
I said. Slowly, and struggling as it seemed against himself, 
he turned a little away from me ; and bending his head over 
the table, supported it on his hand. The packet of letters with 
which I had seen him occupied when I came in, lay just beneath 
his eyes. He looked down on it steadfastly when he next 
Bpoke to me. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

" You were born, I believe, in our county," lie said ; "perhaps 
therefore you may have heard at some time of a curious old 
prophecy about our family, which is still preserved among the 
traditions of Wincot Abbey f " 

" I have heard of such a prophecy," I answered ; " but I 
never knew in what terms it was expressed. It professed to 
predict the extinction of your family, or something of that 
sort, did it not ?" 

" No inquiries," he went on, " have traced back that pro- 
phecy to the time when it was first made ; none of our family 
records tell us anything of its origin. Old servants and old 
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tenants of ours remember to have heard it from their fathers 
and grandfathers. The monks, whom we suco/ieded in the 
Abbey in Henry the Eighth's time, got knowledge of it in some 
way ; for I myself discovered the rhymes in which we know the 
prophecy to have been preserved from a very remote period, 
written on a blank leaf of one of the Abbey manuscripts. 
These are the verses, if verses they deserve to be called — 

When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton's race ; 
When that one forlorn shall lie 
Graveless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his hirth — 
That shall be a certain sign 
Of the end of Monkton's line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master ; 
From mortal ken, from light of day, 
Monkton's race shall pass away." 

" The prediction seems almost vague enough to have been 
uttered by an ancient oracle," said I, observing that he waited, 
after repeating the verses, as if expecting me to say something. 

" Vague or not, it is being accomplished," he returned. " I 
am now the ' Last-left Master ' — the last of that elder line of 
our family at which the prediction points ; and the corpse of 
Stephen Monkton is not in the vaults of Wincot Abbey. 
Wait, before you exclaim against me ! I have more to say 
about this. Long before the Abbey was ours, when we lived 
in the ancient manor-house near it (the very ruins of which 
have long since disappeared), the family-burying place was in 
the vault under the Abbey chapel. Whether in those remote 
times the prediction against us was known and dreaded, or not, 
this much is certain : everyone of the Monktons (whether 
living at the Abbey or on the smaller estate in Scotland) was 
buried in Wincot vault, no matter at what risk or what sacri- 
fice. In the fierce fighting days of the olden time, the bodies 
of my ancestors who fell in foreign places were recovered and 
brought back to Wincot, though it often cost, not heavy ran- 
som only, but desperate bloodshed as well, to obtain them. 
This superstition, if you please to call it so, has never died out 
of the family from that time to the present day ; for centimes 
the succession of the dead in the vault at the Abbey has been 
unbroken — absolutely unbroken — until now The place men- 
tioned in the prediction as waiting tc fee filled, is Stephen 
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Monkton's place ; the voice that cries vainly to the earth 30* 
shelter is the voice of the dead. As surely as if I saw it, I 
know that they have left him unburied on the ground where 
he fell!" 

He stopped me before I could utter a word in remonstrance, 
by slowly rising to his feet, and pointing in the same direction 
towards which his eyes had wandered a short time since. 

" I can guess what you want to ask me," he exclaimed, 
sternly and loudly ; " you want to ask me how I can be mad 
enough to believe in a doggrel prophecy, uttered in an age of 
superstition to awe the most ignorant hearers. I answer" 
(at those words his voice sank suddenly to a whisper), "I an- 
swer, because Stephen Monkton himself stands there at this 
moment, confirming me in my belief." 

Whether it was the awe and horror that looked out ghastly 
from his face as he confronted me, whether it was that I had 
never hitherto fairly believed in the reports about his madness, 
and that the conviction of their truth now forced itself upon 
me on a sudden, I know not ; but I felt my blood curdling as 
he spoke, and I knew in my own heart, as I sat there speech- 
less, that I dare not turn round and look where he was still 
pointing close at my side. 

" I see there," he went on in the same whispering voice, 
" the figure of a dark-complexioned man, standing up with his 
head uncovered. One of his hands, still clutching a pistoi, 
has fallen to his side ; the other passes a bloody handkerchief 
over his mouth. The spasm of mortal agony convulses his 
features ; but I know thjm for the features of a swarthy man, 
who twice frightened me by taking me up in his arms when I 
was a child, at Wincot Abbey. I asked the nurses at the time 
who that man was, and they told me it was my uncle, Stephen 
Monkton. Plainly, as if he stood there living, I see him now 
at your side, with the death-glare in his great black eyes ; and 
so have I ever seen him since the moment when he was shot 
at home and abroad, waking or sleeping, day and night, we are 
always together wherever I go !" 

His whispering tones sank into almost inaudible murmuring 
as he pronounced these last words. From the direction and 
expression of his eyes, I suspected that he was speaking to the 
apparition. If I had beheld it myself at that moment, it would 
have been, I think, a less horrible sight to witness than to seo 
him, as I saw him now, muttering inarticulately at vacancy- 
My own nerves were more shaken than I could have thought 
possible by what had passed. A vague dread of being new 
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Slim in his present mood came over me, and I moved back a 
step or two, 

He noticed the action instantly. 

" Don't go ! — pray, pray don't go ! Have I alarmod you ? 
Don't you believe me ? Do the lights make your eyes ache ? 
I only asked you to sit in the glare of the candles, becav^e 1 
could not bear to see the light that always shines from the 
phantom there at dusk, shining over you as yo; pat in the 
shadow. Don't go — don't leave me yet ! " 

There was an utter forlornness, an unspeakable m,<nry in his 
face as he said those words, which gave me back my self- 
possession by the simple process of first moving me to pity. I 
resumed my chair, and said that I would stay with him as long 
as he wished. 

" Thank you a thousand times ! Tou are patience and kind- 
ness itself," he said, going back to his former place, and re- 
suming his former gentleness of manner. " Now that I have 
got over my first confession of the misery that follows me in 
Bccret wherever I go, I think I can tell you calmly all that 
remains to be told. Tou see, as I said, my uncle Stephen,"^ 
he turned away his head quickly, and looked down at the 
table as the name passed his lips — " my uncle Stephen came 
twice to "Wincot while I was a child, and on both occasions 
frightened me dreadfully. He only took me up in his arms, 
and spoke to me — very kindly, as I afterwards heard, for 
him — but he terrified me, nevertheless. Perhaps I was fright- 
ened at his great stature, his swarthy complexion, and his 
thick black hair and moustache, as other children might have 
been ; perhaps the mere sight of him had some strange influence 
on me which I could not then understand, and cannot now 
explain. However it was, I used to dream of him long after 
he had gone away ; and to fancy that he was stealing on me to 
catch me up in his arms, whenever I was left in the dark. The 
servants who took care of me found this out, and used to 
threaten me with my uncle Stephen whenever I was perverse 
and difficult to manage. As I grew up, I still retained nij 
vague dread and abhorrence of our absent relative. I always 
listened intently, yet without knowing why, whenever his name 
was mentioned by my father or my mother — listened with an 
unaccountable presentiment that something terrible had hap- 
pened to him, or was about to happen to me. This feeiing 
only changed when I was left alone in the Abbey ; and tnen it 
■eemed to merge into the eager curiosity which had begun to 
grow on «v» *ather before that time, about the origin of the 
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ancient prophecy predicting the extinction of our race. Are 
f ou following me ? " 

" I follow every word with the closest attention." 
" You must know, then, that I had first found out some frap. 
ments of the old rhyme, in which the prophecy occurs, quoted 
as a curiosity in an antiquarian book in the library. On 
the page opposite this quotation, had been pasted a rude old 
woodcut, representing a dark-haired man, whose fact was so 
strangely like what I remembered of my unde Stephen, that 
the portrait absolutely startled me. When I asked my father 
about this — it was then just before his death — he either knew, 
or pretended to know, nothing of it ; and when I afterwards 
mentioned the prediction lie fretfully changsd the subject. It 
was just the same with our chaplain when I spoke to him. He 
said the portrait had been done centuries before my uncle 
was born ; and called the prophecy doggerel and nonsense. I 
used to argue with him on the latter point, asking why we 
Catholics, who believed that the gift of working miracles had 
never departed from certain favoured persons, might not just 
as well believe that the gift of prophecy had never departed 
either ? He would not dispute with me ; he would only say 
that I must not waste time in thinking of such trifles, that I 
had more imagination than was good for me, and must sup- 
press instead of exciting it. Such advice as this only irritated 
my curiosity. I determined secretly to search through the 
oldest uninhabited part of the Abbey, and to try if I could not 
find out from forgotten family records what the portrait was, 
and when the prophecy had been first written or uttered. Did 
you ever pass a day alone in the long-deserted chambers of an 
ancient house ?" 

" Never ; such solitude as that is not at all to my taste." 
" Ah ! what a life it was when 1 began my search. I should 
like to live it over again ! Such tempting suspense, such 
utrange discoveries, such wild fancies, such enthralling terrors, 
all belonged to that life! Only think of breaking open the 
door of a room which no living soul had entered before you for 
nearly a hundred years ! think of the first step forward into 
a region of airless, awful stillness, where the light falls faint 
find sickly through closed windows and rotting curtains! thinh 
of the ghostly creaking of the old floor that cries out on you 
for treading on it, step as softly as you will! think of arms, 
helmets, weird tapestries of bygone days, that seem to be 
moving out on you from the walls as you first walk up to them 
in the dim lipht ! think of prying into great cabinets and iron* 
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lasped chests, not knowing what horrors may appear when 
you tear them open ! of poring over their contents till twilight 
stole on yon, and darkness grew terrible in the lonely place ! 
■>f trying to leave it, and not being able to go, as if something 
field you ; of wind wailing at you outside ; of shadows dark 
ening round you, and closing you up in obscurity within f 
Only think of these things, and you may imagine the fasci- 
lation of suspense and terror in such a life as minf» <vas in 
those past days !" 

(I shrunk from imagining that life : it was bad enough to 
see its results, as I saw them before me now.) 

" Well, my search lasted months and months ; then it waa 
suspended a little, then resumed. In whatever direction I 
pursued it, I always found something to lure me on. Terrible 
confessions of past crimes, shocking proofs of secret wickedness 
that had been hidden securely from all eyes but mine, came to 
light. Sometimes these discoveries were associated with par- 
ticular parts of the Abbey, which have had a horrible interest 
of their own for me ever since. Sometimes with certain old 
portraits in the picture-gallery, which I actually dreaded to 
look at, after what I had found out. There were periods 
when the results of this search of mine so horrified me, that 
I determined to give it up entirely ; but I never could perse- 
vere in my reso] ution, the temptation to go on seemed at cer- 
tain intervals to get too strong for me, and then I yielded to 
it again and again. At last I found the book that had be- 
longed to the monks, with the whole of the prophecy written 
in the blank leaf. This first success encouraged me to g^t 
back further yet in the family records. I had discovered 
nothing hitherto of the identity of the mysterious portrait, but 
the same intuitive conviction which had assured me of its 
extraordinary resemblance to my uncle Stephen, seemed also 
to assure me that he must be more closely connected with the 
prophecy, and must know more of it than anyone else. I had 
no means of holding any communication with him, no means 
of satisfying myself whether this strange idea of mine were 
right or wrong, until the day when my doubts were settled for 
ever, by the same terrible proof which is now present to me in 
this very room." 

He paused for a moment, and looked at me intently and 
auspiciously ; then asked if I believed all he had said to me ao 
far. My instant reply in the affirmative seemed to satisfy his 
doubts, and he went on : — 
^ " On a fine evening in February, I was standing alone ii 

K 
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one of the deserted rooms of the western turret at the Abbey 
looking at the sunset. Just before the sun went down, I felt 
& sensation stealing over me which it is impossible to explain. 
I saw nothing, heard nothing, knew nothing. Thi^ utter self- 
oblivion came suddenly ; it was not fainting, for 1 did not fall 
to the ground, did not move an inch from my place. If such 
a thing could be, I should say it was the temporary separation 
of soul and body, without death : but all description of my 
situation at that time is impossible. Call my state what you 
will, trance or catalepsy, I know that I remained standing by 
the window utterly unconscious — dead, mind and body — • 
until the sun had set. Then I came to my senses again ; and 
then, when I opened my eyes, there was the apparition of 
Stephen Monkton standing opposite to me, faintly luminous, 
just as it stands opposite me at this very moment by your 
side." 

" "Was this before the news of the duel reached England ?" 
I asKed. 

" Two weeks be/ore the news of it reached us at Wincot. 
And even when we heard of the duel, we did not hear of the 
day on which it was fought. I only found that out when the 
document which you have read was published in the Trench 
newspaper. The date of that document, you will remember, 
is February 22nd, and it is stated that the duel was fought 
two days afterwards. I wrote down in my pocket-book, on 
the evening when I saw the phantom, the day of the month 
on which it first appeared to me. That day was the 24th of 
February." 

He paused again, as if expecting me to say something. After 
the words he had just spoken, what could I say ? what could I 
think ? 

" Even in the first horror of first seeing the apparition," he 
went on, " the prophecy against our house came to my mind, 
and with it the conviction that I beheld before me, in that 
spectral presence, the warning of my own doom. As soon as 
I recovered a little, I determined, nevertheless, to test the 
"eality of what I saw — to find out whether I was the dupe of 
i»y own diseased fancy, or not. I left the turret ; the phan- 
tom left it with me. I made an excuse to have the drawing- 
'/oom at the Abbey brilliantly lighted up — the figure was still 
opposite me. I walked out into the park — it was there in the 
clear starlight. I went away from home, and travelled many 
miles to the sea-side ; still the tall dark man in his death-agony 
was with mi. After this, I strove nxraijiafc th« *Hahty no 
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Ittore. I returned to the Abbey, and tried to resign myself to 
my misery. But this was not to be. I had a hope that was 
dearer to me than my own life ; I had one treasure belonging 
to me that I shuddered at the prospect of losing, and when 
the phantom presence stood a warning obstacle between me 
and this one treasure, this dearest hope — then my misery grew 
heavier than I could bear. Ycumust know what I am alluding 
to ; you must have heard often that I was engaged to be 
married ?" 

" Yes, often. I have some acquaintance myself with Miar 
Elmslie." 

" You never can know all she has sacrificed for me — never 
can imagine what I have felt for years and years past" — his 
voice trembled, and the tears came into his eyes — " but I dare 
not trust myself to speak of that: the thought of the old 
happy days in the Abbey almost breaks my heart now. Let 
me get back to the other subject. I must tell you that I kept 
the frightful vision which pursued me, at all times, and in all 
places, a secret from everyoody ; knowing the vile reports 
about my having inherited madness from my family, and 
fearing that an unfair advantage would be taken of any con- 
fession that I might make. Though the phantom always 
stood opposite to me, and therefore always appeared either 
oefore or by the side of any person to whom I spoke, I soon 
schooled myself to hide from others that I was looking at it, 
except on rare occasions — when I have perhaps betrayed my- 
Belf to you. But my self-possession availed me nothing with 
Ada. The day of our marriage was approaching." 

He stopped and shuddered. I waited in silence till he hai 
controlled himself. 

" Think," he went on, " think of what I must have suffered 
%t looking always on that hideous vision, whenever I Jooked 
on my betrothed wife ! Think of my taking her hand, 
and seeming to take it through the figure of the apparition! 
Think of the calm angel-face and the tortured spectre-face 
being always together, whenever my eyes met hers ! Think of 
this, and you will not wonder that I betrayed my secret to her. 
She eagerly entreated to know the worst — nay more, she in- 
sisted on knowing it. At her bidding I told all; and then 
loft her free to break our engagement. The thought of death 
was in my heart as I spoke the parting words — death by my 
own act, if life still held out after our separation. She sus- 
pected that thought ; she knew it, and never left me till her 
good influence had destroyed it for ever. But for her, I should 
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flot tave been alive now — but for her, I shouid neyer have 
attempted the project which has brought me here. ' 

" Do you mean that it was at Miss Elmslie's suggestion that 
you came to Naples ?" I asked in amazement. 

" I mean that what she said, suggested the design which has 
brought me to Naples," he answered. " "While I believed that 
the phantom had appeared to me as the fatal messenger of 
death, there was no comfort, there was misery rather in hear- 
ing her say that no power on earth should make her desert me, 
and that she would live for me, and for me only, through every 
trial. But it was far different when we afterwards reasoned 
together about the purpose which the apparition had come to 
fulfil — far different when she showed me that its mission might 
be for good, instead of for evil ; and that the warning it was 
sent to give, might be to my profit instead of to my loss. At 
those words, the new idea which gave the new hope of life came 
to me in an instant. I believed then, what I believe now, that 
I have a supernatural warrant for my errand here. In thai 
faith I live ; without it I should die. She never ridiculed it, 
never scorned it as insanity. Mark what I say ! The spirit 
that appeared to me in the Abbey, that has never left me 
since, that stands there now by your side, warns me to escape 
from the fatality which hangs over our race, and commands 
me, if I would avoid it, to bury the unburied dead. Mortal 
loves and mortal interests must bow to that awful bidding. 
The spectre-presence will never leave me till I have sheltered 
the corpse that cries to the earth to cover it ! I dare not re- 
turn — I dare not marry till I have filled the place that is empty 
in "Wincot vault." 

His eyes flashed and dilated ; his voice deepened ; a fanatic 
ecstasy shone in his expression as he uttered these words. 
Shocked and grieved as I was, I made no attempt to remon- 
strate or to reason with him. It would have been useless to 
have referred to any of the usual common-places about optical 
delusions, or diseased imaginations — worse than useless to have 
attempted to account by natural causes for any of the extra- 
ordinary coincidences and events of which he had spoken. 
Briefly as he had referred to Miss Elmslie, he had said enough 
to show that the only hope of the poor girl who loved him best 
and had known him longest of any one, was in humouring his 
delusions to the last. How faithfully she still clung to the 
belief that she could restore him ! How resolutely was uh« 
sacrificing herself to his morbid fancies, in the hope of a happy 
future that might neyer come! Little as I knew of Miss 
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Elmslie, the mere thought of her situation, as I now reflected 
on it, made me feel sick at heart. 

" They call me ' Mad Monkton !' " he exclaimed, suddenly 
breaking the silence between us during the last few minutes. 

Here and in England everybody believes I am out of my 
senses, except Ada and you. She has been my salvation ; and 
you will be my salvation too. Something told n e that, when 
I first met you walking in the Villa Eeale. I struggled against 
the strong desire that was in me to trust my secret to you ; 
but I could resist it no longer when 1 saw you to-night at the 
ball — the phantom seemed to draw me on to you, as you stood 
alone in the quiet room. Tell me more of that idea of yours 
about finding the place where the duel was fought. If I set 
out to-morrow to seek for it myself, where must I go to first ? 
— where ?" He stopped ; his strength was evidently becoming 
exhausted, and his mind was growing confused. " What am I 
to do ? I can't remember. Tou know everything — will you not 
help me ? My misery has made me unable to help myself!" 

He stopped, murmured something about failing if he went 
to the frontier alone, and spoke confusedly of delays that might 
be fatal ; then tried to utter the name of " Ada ;" but in pro- 
nouncing the first letter his voice faltered, and turning abruptly 
from me he burst into tears. 

My pity for him got the better of my prudence at that 
moment, and without thinking of responsibilities, I promised 
%t once to do for him whatever he asked. The wild triumph 
in his expression, as he started up and seized my hand, showed 
me that I had better have been more cautious ; but it was too 
late now to retract what I had said. The next best thing to do 
was to try if I could not induce him to compose himself a little, 
and then to go away and think coolly over the whole affair by 
myself. 

" Yes, yes," he rejoined, in answer to the few words I now 
epoke to try and calm him, " don't be afraid about me. After 
what you have said, I'll answer for my own coolness and com- 
posure under all emergencies. I have been so long used to 
the apparition that I hardly feel its presence at ail except on 
rare occasions. Besides, I have here, in this little packet oi 
letters, the medicine for every malady of the sick heart. They 
are Ada's letters ; I read them to calm me whenever my mis- 
fortune seems to get the better of my endurance. I wanted 
that half hour to read them in to-night, before you came, to 
make myself fit to see you ; and I shall go through them again 
after you are gone. So, once more don't be afraid about ne 
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I know I shall succeed with your help ; and Ada shall thank 
you as you deserve to be thanked when we get back to Eng- 
land. If you hear the fools at Naples talk about my being 
mad, don't trouble yourself to contradict them : the scandal is 
bo contemptible that it must end by contradicting itself." 

I left him, promising to return early the next day 

When I got back to my hotel, I felt that any idea of sleep- 
ing, after all that I had seen and heard, was out of the ques- 
tion. So I lit my pipe, and sitting by the window — how it 
refreshed my mind just then to look at the calm moonlight ! — 
tried to think what it would be best to do. In the first place, 
any appeal to doctors or to Alfred's friends in England was 
out of the question. I could not persuade myself that his in- 
tellect was sufficiently disordered to justify me, under existing 
circumstances, in disclosing the secret which he had entrusted 
to my keeping. In the second place, all attempts on my part 
to induce him to abandon the idea of searching out his uncle's 
remains would be utterly useless after what I had incautiously 
said to him. Having settled these two conclusions, the only 
really great difficulty which remained to perplex me was whe- 
ther I was justified in aiding him to execute his extraordinary 
purpose. 

Supposing that with my help he found Mr. Monkton's body, 
and tooK it bacK with him to England, was it right in me thus 
to lend myself to promoting the marriage which would most 
likely follow these events — a marriage which it might be the 
duty of every one to prevent at all hazards ? This set me 
thinking about the extent of his madness, or, to speak more 
mildly and more correctly, of his delusion. Sane he certainly 
was on ordinary subjects ; nay, in all the narrative parts ol 
what he had said to me on this very evening he had spoken 
clearly and connectedly. As for the story of the apparition, 
other men, with intellects as clear as the intellects of their 
neighbours, had fancied themselves pursued by a phantom, and 
had even written about it in a high strain of philosophical spe- 
culation. It was plain that the real hallucination in the case 
now before me, lay in Monkton's conviction of the truth of the 
old prophecy, and in his idea that the fancied apparition was a 
supernatura' warning to him to evade its denunciations. And 
it was equaLy clear that both delusions had been produced, in 
the first instance, by the lonely life he had led, acting on a 
naturally excitable temperament, which was rendered further 
liable to moral disease by an hereditary taint of insanity. 

Waa this curable p Miss Elmsl : e, who knew him tar better 
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than I did, seemed by her conduct to thinj: so. Had I any 
reason or right to determine off-hand that she was mistaken? 
Supposing I refused to go to the frontier with him, he would 
then most certainly depart by himself, to commit all sorts oj 
errors, and perhaps to meet with all sorts of accidents ; while 
I, an idle man, with my time entirely at my own disposal, was 
stopping at Naples, and leaving him to his fate after I had 
suggested the plan of his expedition, and had encouraged him 
to confide in me. In this way I kept turning the subject over 
and over again in my mind — being quite free, let me add, from 
looking at it in any other than a practical point of view. I 
firmly believed, as a derider of all ghost stories, that Alfred was 
deceiving himself in fancying that he had seen the apparition 
of his uncle, before the news of Mr. Monkton's death reached 
England ; and I was on this account therefore uninfluenced by 
the slightest infection of my unhappy friend's delusions, when 
I at last fairly decided to accompany him in his extraordinary 
search. Possibly my harum-scarum fondness for excitement 
at that time, biassed me a little in forming my resolution ; but 
I must add, in common justice to myself, that I also acted 
from motives of real sympathy for Monkton, and from a sin- 
cere wish to allay, if I could, the anxiety of the poor girl who 
was still so faithfully waiting and hoping for him far away in 
England. 

Certain arrangements preliminary to our departure, which I 
found myself obliged to make after a second interview with 
Alfred, betrayed the object of our journey to most of our 
Neapolitan friends. The astonishment of everybody was of 
course unbounded, and the nearly universal suspicion that I 
roust be as mad in my way as Monkton himself, showed itself 
pretty plainly in my presence. Some people actually tried to 
combat my resolution by telling me what a shameless profligate 
Stephen Monkton had been — as if I had a strong personal in- 
terest in hunting out his remains ! Ridicule moved me as 
little as any arguments of this sort ; my mind was made up, 
and I was as obstinate then as I am now. 

In two days' time I had got everything ready, and had ordered 
the travelling carriage to the door some hours earlier than wo 
had originally settled. We were jovially threatened with " a 
parting cheer" by all our English acquaintances, and I thought 
it desirable to avoid this on my friend's account ; for he had 
been more excited, as it was, by the preparations for the journey 
than I at all liked. Accordingly, soon after sunrise, without S 
Boul in the street to stare at us, we privately left Naples. 
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Nobody will wonder, I think, that I experienced som» diffi. 
culty in realising my own position, and shrank instinctively 
from looking forward a single day into the future, when I 
cow found myself starting, in company with " Mad Monkton," 
to hunt for the body of a dead duellist all along the frontier 
line of the Eoman states I 
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I had settled it in my own mind that we had better make the 
town of Fondi, close on the frontier, our head-quarters, to 
begin with ; and I had arranged, with the assistance of the 
Embassy, that the leaden coffin should follow us so far, securely 
nailed up in its packing case. Besides our passports, we were 
well furnished with letters of introduction to the local autho- 
jities at most of the important frontier towns, and to crown 
all, we had money enough at our command (thanks to Monk- 
ton's vast fortune) to make sure of the services of anyone whom 
we wanted to assist us, all along our line of search. These 
various resources ensured us every facility for action — pro- 
vided always that we succeeded in discovering the body of the 
dead duellist. But, in the very probable event of our failing 
to do this, our future prospects — more especially after the re- 
sponsibility I had undertaken — were of anything but an agree- 
able nature to contemplate. I confess I felt uneasy, almost 
hopeless, as we posted, in the dazzling Italian sunshine, alony 
the road to Fondi. 

We made an easy two days' journey of it ; for I had insisted, 
on Monkton's account, that we should travel slowly. 

On the first day the excessive agitation of my companion a 
little alarmed me ; he showed, in many ways, more symptoms 
of a disordered mind than I had yet observed in him. On the 
second day, however, he seemed to get accustomed to contem- 
plate calmly the new idea of the search on which we were bent, 
and, except on one point, he was cheerful and composed 
enough. Whenever his dead uncle formed the subject of con- 
versation, he still persisted — on the strength of the old pro- 
phecy, and under the influence of the apparition which he saw, 
or thought he saw, always — in asserting that the corpse ol 
Stephen Monkton, wherever it was, lay yet unburied. On 
every other topic he deferred to me with the utmost readiness 
wd docility ; on this, he maintained his strange opinion with 
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tn obstinacy which set reason and persuasion alike At da- 
fiance. 

On the third day we rested at Fondi. The packing case 
with the coffin in it, reached us, and was deposited in a safe 
place under lock and key. We engaged some mules, and 
found a man to act as guide who knew the country thoroughly. 
It occurred to me that we had better begin by confiding the 
real object of our journey only to the most trustworthy people 
we could find among the better-educateu classes. Foi this 
reason we followed, in one respect, the example of the dwel- 
ling-party, by starting, early on the mcrning of the fourth 
day, with sketch-books and colour-boxes, as if we were only 
artists in search of the picturesque. 

After travelling some hours in a northerly direction within 
the Roman frontier, we halted to rest ourselves and our mules 
at a wild little village, far out of the track of tourists in general. 

The only person of the smallest importance in the place was 
the pribst, and to him I addressed my first inquiries, leaving 
Monkton to await my return with the guide. I spoke Italian 
quite fluently and correctly enough for my purpose, and waa 
extremely polite and cautious in introducing my business ; but, 
in spite of all the pains I took, I only succeeded in frightening 
and bewildering the poor priest more and more with every fresh 
word I said to him. The idea of a duelling-party and a dead man 
seemed to scare him out of his senses. He bowed, fidgetted, 
cast his eyes up to heaven, and piteously shrugging his shoul- 
ders, told me, with rapid Italian circumlocution, that he had 
not the faintest idea of what I was talking about. This wap 
my first failure. I confess I was weak enough to feel a little 
dispirited when I joined Monkton and the guide. 

After the heat of the day was over, we resumed our journey. 

About three miles from the village, the road, or rather cart- 
track, branched off in two directions. The path to the right, 
Our guide informed us, led up among the mountains to a con- 
fent about six miles off. If we penetrated beyond the con- 
vent, we should soon reach the Neapolitan frontier. The path 
to the left led far inwards on the Roman territory, and would 
conduct us to a small town wbe'-i we could sleep for the night. 
Now the Roman territory presented the nrst and fittest field 
for our search, and the convent was always within reach, sup- 
posing we returned to Fondi unsuccessful. Besides, the path 
to the left led over the widest part of the country we were 
starting to explore; and I was always for vanquishing the 
greatest difficulty Irst — so we decided manfully on turning to 
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the left. The expedition in which this resolution involved us 
lasted a whole week, and produced no results. We discovered 
absolutely nothing, and returned to our head-quarters at Fond) 
bo completely baffled that we did not know whither to turn cm 
steps next. 

I was made much more uneasy by the effect of our failure on 
Monkton than by the failure itself. His resolution appeared 
to break down altogether as soon as we began to retrace out- 
steps. He became first fretful and capricious, then silent aud 
desponding. Finally, he sank into a lethargy of body and mind 
that seriously alarmed me. On the morning after our return 
to F^ndi, he showed a strange tendency to sleep incessantly, 
which made me suspect the existence of some physical malady 
in his brain. The whole day he hardly exchanged a word with 
toe, and seemed to be never fairly awake. Early the next 
morning I went into his room, and found him as silent and 
lethargic as ever. His servant, who was with us, informed me 
that Alfred had once or twice before exhibited such physical 
Bymptoms of mental exhaustion as we were now observing, 
during his father s lifetime at Wincot Abbey. This piece of 
information made me feel easier, and left my mind free to 
return to the consideration of the errand which had brought ua 
to Fondi. 

1 resolved to occupy the time until my companion got better 
in prosecuting our search by myself. That path to the right 
hand which led to the convent, had not yet been explored. If 
I set off to trace it, I need not be away from Monkton more 
than one night ; and i should at least be able on my return to 
give him the satisfaction of knowing that one more uncertainty 
regarding the place of the duel had been cleared up. These 
c rmsiderations decided me. I left a message for my friend, in 
cast he asked where I had gone, and set out once more for the 
village at which we had halted when starting on our first expe- 
dition. 

Intending to walk to the convent, I parted company with 
the guide and the mules where the track branched off, leaving 
them to go back to the village and await my return. 

For the first four miles the path gently ascended through an 
open country, then became abruptly much steeper, and led me 
deeper and deeper among thickets and endless woods. By the 
time my watch informed me that I must have nearly walked 
my appointed distance, the view was bounded on all sides, and 
the sky was shut out overhead, by an impervious screen ol 
leaves and branches. I still followed my only guide, the sleep 
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path ; and in ten minutes, emerging suddenly on a plot oi 
volerably dear and level ground, I saw tlie convent before me. 

It was a dark, low, sinister-looking place. Not a sign of life 
or movement was visible anywhere about it. Green stains 
Btreaked the once white facade of the chapel in all directions. 
Moss clustered thick in every crevice of the heavy scowling 
wall that surrounded the convent. Long lank weeds grew out 
of the fissures of roof and parapet, and droopiDg far downward, 
waved wearily in and out of the barred dormitory windows. 
The very cross opposite the entrance-gate, with a shocking 
life sized figure in wood nailed to it, was so beset at the base 
with crawling creatures, and looked so slimy, green, and rotten 
a*l the way up, that I .absolutely shrank from it. 

A bell-rope with a broken handle hung by the gate. I ap- 
proached it — hesitated, I hardly knew why — looked up at the 
convent again, and then walked round to the back of the build- 
ing, partly to gain time to consider what I had better do next ; 
partly from an unaccountable curiosity that urged me, strangely 
to myself, to sec all I could of the outside of the place before J 
attempted to gain admission at the gate. 

At the back of the convent I found an outhouse, built on to 
the wall — a clumsy, decayed building, with the greater part of 
the roof fallen in, and with a jagged hole in one of its sides, 
where in all probability a window had once been. Behind the 
outhouse the trees grew thicker than ever. As I looked to- 
wards them, I could not determine whether the ground beyond 
me rose or fell — whether it was grassy, or earthy, or rocky. I 
could see nothing but the all-pervading leaves, brambles, ferns, 
and long grass. 

Not a sound broke the oppressive stillness. No bird's note 
rose from the leafy wilderness around me ; no voices spoke in 
the convent garden behind the scowling wall ; no clock struck 
in the chapel-tower ; no dog barked in the ruined outhouse 
The dead silence deepened the solitude of the place inexpres- 
sibly. I began to feel it weighing on my spirits — the mote 
because woods were never favourite places with me to walk in. 
The sort of pastoral happiness which poets often represent, 
when they sing of life in the woods, never, to my mind, has 
half the charm of life on the mountain or in the plain. When 
1 am in a wood, I miss the boundless loveliness of the sky, and 
1he delicious softness that distance gives to the earthly view 
beneath. I feel oppressively the change which the free air 
suffers when it gets imprisoned among leaves ; and I am always 
awed, rather than pleased, by that mysterious still light which 
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Bhines with such a strange dim lustre in deep places among 
trees. It may convict me of want of taste and absence of due 
feeling for the marvellous beauties of vegetation, but I must 
frankly own that I never penetrate far into a wood without 
fiuding that the getting out of it again is the pleasantest part 
of my walk — the getting out on to the barest down, the wildest 
hill-side, the bleakest mountain-top — the getting out anywhere 
bo that I can see the sky over me and the view before me as 
far as my eye can reach. 

After such a confession as I have now made, it will appear 
surprising to no one that I should have felt the strongest 
possible inclination, while I stood by the ruined outhouse, to 
retrace my steps at once, and make the best of my way out o. 
the wood. I had indeed actually turned to depart, when the 
remembrance of the errand which had brought me to the con- 
vent suddenly stayed my feet. It seemed doubtful whether I 
•bould be admitted into the building if I rang the bell ; and 
more than doubtful, if I were let in, whether the inhabitants 
would be able to afford me any clue to the information of which 
1 was in search. However, it was my duty to Monkton to 
leave no means of helping him in his desperate object untried ; 
so I resolved to go round to the front of the convent again, 
and ring the gate-bell at all hazards. 

By the merest chance I looked up as I passed the side of the 
outhouse where the jagged hole was, and noticed that it was 
pierced rather high in the wall. 

As I stopped to observe this, the closeness of the atmosphere 
in the wood seemed to be affecting me more unpleasantly than 
ever. 

I waited a minute and untied my cravat. 

Closeness ? — Surely it was something more than that. The 
ai* was even more distasteful to my nostrils than to my lungs. 
There was some faint, indescribable smell loading it — some 
smell of which I had never had any previous experience — some 
smell which I thought (now that my attention was directed to 
it) grew more and more certainly traceable to its source the 
nearer I advanced to the outhouse. 

By the time I had tried the experiment two or three times, 
and had made myself sure of this fact, my curiosity became 
excited. There were plenty of fragments of stone and brick 
lying about me. I gathered some of them together, and piled 
them up below the hole, then mounted to the top, and feeling 
rather ashamed of what I was doing, peeped into the outhouse. 

The sight of horror that met my eyes the instant I looked 
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through the hole, is as present to my memory now as if I had 
beheld it yesterday. I can hardly write of it at this distance 
of tr'me without a thrill of the old terror running through me 
again to the heart. 

The first impression conveyed to me, as I looked in, was of a 
long recumbent object, tinged with a lightish blue colour all 
over, extended on trestles, and bearing a certain hideous, half- 
formed resemblance to the human face and figure. 1 looked 
again, and felt certain of it. There were the prominences of 
the forehead, nose, and chin, dimly shown as under a veil — 
there, the round outline of the chest, and the hollow below it 
—there, the points of the knees, and the stiff, ghastly, upturned 
feet. I looked again, yet more attentively. My eyes got 
accustomed to the dim light streaming in through the broken 
roof; and I satisfied myself, judging by the great length of the 
body from head to foot, that I was looking at the corpse of a 
man — a corpse that had apparently once had a sheet spread 
over it — and that had lain rotting on the trestles under the 
open sky long enough for the linen to take the livid, light-blue 
tinge of mildew and decay which now covered it. 

How long I remained with my eyes fixed on that dread sight 
of death, on that tombless, terrible wreck of humanity, poison- 
ing the still air, and seeming even to stain the faint descending 
light that disclosed it, I know not. I remember a dull, distant 
sound among the trees, as if the breeze were rising — the slow 
creeping on of the sound to near the place where I stood — the 
noiseless, whirling fall of a dead leaf on the corpse below me, 
through the gap in the outhouse roof— and the effect of awaken- 
ing my energies, of relaxing the heavy strain on my mind, 
which even the slight change wrought in the scene I beheld by 
the falling leaf, produced in me immediately. I descended to 
the ground, and, sitting down on the heap of stones, wiped 
away the thick perspiration which covered my face, and which 
I now became aware of for the first time. It was something 
more than the hideous spectacle unexpectedly offered to my 
eyes which had shaken my nerves, as I felt that they were 
shaken now. Monkton's prediction that, if we succeeded ix 
discovering his uncle's body, we should find it unburied, re- 
curred to me the instant I saw the trestles and their ghastly 
burden. I felt assured on the instant that I had found the 
dead man — the old prophecy recurred to my memory — a strange 
yearning sorrow, a vague foreboding of ill, an inexplicable ter- 
ror, as I thought of the poor lad who was awaiting my return 
in the distant town, struck through me with a chill of supei* 
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etitious dread, robbed me of my judgment and resolution, and 
«eft me, when I had at last recovered myself, weak and dizzy 
a-s if 1 had just suffered under some pang of overpowering phy 
gical pain. 

I hastened round to the convent gate, and rang impatiently 
at the bell — waited a little while, and rang again — then heard 
footsteps. 

In the middle of the gate, just opposite my face, there was a 
Btnall sliding panel, not more than a few inches long ; this was 
presently pushed aside from within. I saw, through a bit of 
iron grating, two dull, light grey eyes staring vacantly at me, 
and heard a feeble, husky voice saying: — 

" What may you please to want ?" 

"lama traveller — " I began. 

" We live in a miserable place. We have nothing to show 
travellers here." 

" I don't come to see anything I have an important question 
to ask, which I believe some on in this convent will be able to 
answer. If you are not willing to let me in, at least come out 
and speak to me here." 

" Are you alone ?" 

" Quite alone.' ' 

■' Are there no women with you ?" 

" None." 

The gate was slowly unbarred ; and an old Capuchin, very 
infirm, very suspicious, and very dirty, stood before me. I was 
far too excited and impatient to waste any time in prefatory 
phrases ; so telling the monk at once how I had looked through 
the hole in the outhouse, and what I had seen inside, I asked 
him in plain terms who the m i had been whose corpse I had 
beheld, and why the body was left unburied? 

The old Capuchin listened to me with watery ejes that 
twinkled suspiciously. He had a battered tin snuff-box in his 
hand ; and his finger and thumb slowly chased a, few scattered 
grains of snuff round and round the inside of the box all the 
time I was speaking. When I had done, he shook his head, 
and said, " that was certainly an ugly sight in their outhouse ; 
one of the ugliest sights, he felt sure, that ever I had seen in 
all my life !" 

" I don't want to talk of the sight," I rejoined impatiently ; 
'' I want to know who the man was, how he died, and why no 
is not decently buried. Can yo tell me ?" 

The monk's finger and thumb having captured three or four 
groins of snuff at last, he slowly drew them into his nostrils, 
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holding the box open under his nose the while, to prevent the 
possibility of wasting even one grain, sniffed once or twice, 
luxuriously — closed the box — then looked at me again, with his 
sj r es watering and twinkling more suspiciously than before. 

" Yes, said the monk, " that's an ugly sight in our outhouse — 
a very ugly sight, certainly !" 

I never had more difficulty in keeping my temper in Miy life, 
than at that moment. I succeeded, however, in repressing a 
very disrespectful expression on the subject of monks in general, 
which was on the tip of my tongue, and made another attempt 
to conquer the old man's exasperating reserve. Fortunately 
for my chances of succeeding with him, I was a snuff-taker 
myself; and I had a box full of excellent English snuff in my 
pocket, which I now produced as a bribe. It was my last 
resource. 

" I thought your box seemed empty just now," said I ; " will 
you try a pinch out of mine ?" 

The offer was accepted with an almost youthful alacrity of 
gesture. The Capuchin took the largest pinch I ever saw held 
between any man's finger and thumb, inhaled it slowly, without 
spilling a single grain — half closed his eyes — and, wagging his 
head gently, patted me paternally on the back. 

" Oh ! my son !" said the monk, " what delectable snuff ! Oh, 
my son and amiable traveller, give the spiritual father whc 
loves you, yet another tiny, tiny pinch !" 

" Let me fill your box for you. I shall have plenty left for 
myself." 

The battered tin snuff-box was given to me before I had 
done speaking — the paternal hand patted my back more ap- 
provingly than ever — the feeble, husky voice grew glib and 
eloquent in my praise. I had evidently found out the weak 
side of the old Capuchin ; and, on returning him his box, I 
took instant advantage of the discovery. 

" Excuse my troubling you on the subject again," I said, 
* but I have particular reasons for wanting to hear all that 
vou can tell me in explanation of that horrible sight in the 
outhouse." 

" Come in," answered the monk. 

He drew me inside the gate, closed it, and then leading the 
way across a grass-grown courtyard, looking out on a weedy 
k itchen garden, showed me into a long room with a low ceiling, 
a dirty dresser, a few rudely-carved stall seats, and one or two 
grim mildewed pictures for ornaments. This was the sacristy. 
' There's nobody here, and it's nice and cool," said the oW 
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Capuchin. It was so damp that I actually shivered. "Weald 
you like to see the church ?" said the monk ; " a jewel of a 
church, if we could only keep it in repair ; but we can't. Ah ! 
aialediction and misery, we are too poor to keep our church in 
repair !" 

Here he shook his head, and began fumbling with a large 
bunch of keys. 

" Never mind the church now !" said I. " Can you, or can 
you not, tell me what I want to know ?" 

" Everything, from beginning to end — absolutely everything ! 
Why, I answered the gate bell — I always answer the gate bell 
here," said the Capuchin." 

" What, in heaven's name, has the gate bell to do with the 
unburied corpse in your outhouse ?" 

" Listen, son of mine, and you shall know. Some time ago — 
some months — ah, me, I'm old ; I've lost my memory ; I don't 
know how many months — ah ! miserable me, what a very old, 
old monk I am !" Here he comforted himself with another 
pinch of my snuff. 

" Never mind the exact time," said I. " I don't care about 
that." 

" Good," said the Capuchin. " Now I can go on. Well, 
let us say, it is some months ago — we in this convent are all at 
breakfast — wretched, wretched breakfasts, son of mine m this 
convent ! — we are at breakfast, and we hear bang ! bang I twice 
over. ' Guns,' says I. ' What are they Bhooting for ?' says 
brother Jeremy. ' Game,' says brother Vincent. ' Aha ! 
game,' says brother Jeremy. ' If I hear more, I shall send out 
and discover what it means,' says the father superior. We 
hear no more, and we go on with our wretched breakfasts." 

" Where did the report of fire-arms come from ?" I inquired 

" From down below, beyond the big trees at the back of the 
convent, where there's some clear ground — nice ground, if it 
wasn't for the pools and puddles. But, ah, misery ! how damp 
we are in these parts ! how very, very damp !" 

" Well, what happened after the report of fire-arms ?" 

" You shall hear. We are still at breakfast, all silent — for 
what have we to talk about here ? What have we but our 
devotions, our kitchen garden, and our wretched, wretched bits 
of breakfasts and dinners ? I say we are all silent, when there 
comes suddenly such a ring at the bell as never was heard 
before — a very devil of a ring — a ring that caught us all with 
our bits — our wretched, wretched bits ! — in our mouths, ani 
■topped us before we could swallow them. ' Go, brother of 
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mine !' i*ys the father superior to me — ' go, t is your duty— 
|>o to the gate.' I am brave — a very lion of a Capuchin. I 
Slip out on tip-toe— I wait— I listen — I pu 1 ! back our little 
shutter in the gate — I wait, I listen again — 1 peep through the 
hole — nothing, absolutely nothing, that I can see. I am 
brave — I am not to be daunted. What do I do next ? I open 
the gate. Ah ! Sacred Mother of Heaven, what do I behold 
lying all along our threshold ? A man— dead ! — a big man ; 
bigger than you, bigger than me, bigger than anybody in this 
convent — buttoned up tight in a fine coat / with black eyes, 
staring, staring up at the sky ; and blood soaking through and 
through the front of his shirt. What do I do ? I scream 
once — I scream twice — and run back to the father superior!" 

All the particulars of the fatal duel which I had gleaned 
from the French newspaper in Monkton's room at Naples, re- 
curred vividly to my memory. The suspicion that I had felt 
when I looked into the outhouse, became a certainty as I 
listened to the old monk's last wordd. 

" So far I understand," said I. " The corpse I have just 
Been in the outhouse, is the corpse of the man whom you found 
dead outside your gate. Now tell me why you have not given 
the remains decent burial ?" 

" Wait — wait — wait," answered the Capuchin. " The father 
■uperior hears me scream, and comes out ; we all run to- 
gether to the gate ; we lift up the big man, and look at him 
close. Dead ! dead as this" (smacking the dresser with his 
hand). "We look again, and see a bit of paper pinned to the 
collar of his coat. Aha ! son of mine, you start at that. 3 
thought I should, make you start at last." 

I had started indeed. That paper was doubtless the leaf 
mentioned in the second's unfinished narrative as having been 
torn out of his pocket-book, and inscribed with the statement 
of how the dead man had lost his life. If proof positive were 
wanted to identify the dead body, here was such proof found. 

" What do you think was written on the bit of paper ?" con- 
tinued the Capuchin. " We read, and shudder. This dead 
man has been killed in a duel — he, the desperate, the miserable, 
has died in the commission of mortal sin ; and the men who 
saw the killing of him, ask us Capuchins, holy men, servants of 
Heaven, children of our lord the pope — they ask us to give 
him burial ! Oh ! but we are outraged when we read that ; 
we groan, we wring our hands, we turn away, we tear oui 
beards, we — " 

1 Wait one moment/' said I, seeing that thfl old man vnx 

v 
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beating himself with his narrative, and was likely, anless 1 
Btopped him, to talk more and more fluently to less and lest 
purpose — "wait a moment. Have you preserved the paper 
that Was pinned to the dead man's coat ; and can I look at it ?" 

The Capuchin seemed on the point of giving me an answer, 
when he suddenly checked himself. I saw his eyes wandei 
away from my face, and at the same moment heard <r door softly 
opened and closed again behind me. 

Looking round immediately, I observed another monk in the 
sacristy — a tall, lean, black-Dearded man, in whose presence my 
old friend with the snuff-box suddenly became quite decorous 
and devotional to look at. I suspected I was in the presence 
of the father superior ; and I found that I was right the 
moment he addressed me. 

" I am the father superior of this convent," he said in quiet, 
clear tones, and looking me straight in the face while he spoke, 
with coldly attentive eyes. " I have heard the latter part oi 
your conversation, and I wish to know why you are so par- 
ticularly anxious to see the piece of paper that was pinned to 
the dead man's coat ?" 

The coolness with which he avowed that he had been listen- 
ing, and the quietly imperative manner in which he put his con- 
cluding questions, perplexed and startled me. I hardly knew 
at first what tone I ought to take in answering him. He 
observed my hesitation, and attributing it to the wrong cause, 
Bigned to the old Capuchin to retire. Humbly stroking his 
long grey beard, and furtively consoling himself with a private 
pinch of the " delectable snuff," my venerable friend shuffled 
out of the room, making a profound obeisance at the door just 
before he disappeared. 

'' Now," said the father superior, as coldly as ever ; " I am 
waiting, sir, for your reply." 

" Tou shall have it in the fewest possible words," said 3, 
answering him in his own tone. " I find, to my disgust and 
horror, there is an unburied corpse in an outhouse attached to 
this convent. I believe that corpse to be the body of an English 

fentleman of rank and fortune, who was killed in a duel. 1 
avc come into this neighbourhood, with the nephew and 
only relation of the slain man, for the express purpose ol 
recovering his remains ; and I wish to see the paper found on 
the body, because I believe that paper will identify it to the 
satisfaction of the relative to whom I have referred. Do you 
find my reply sufficiently straightforward ? And do yon 
, to give me permission to look at the paper?" 
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" I am satisfied with your reply, and see no reason for re- 
fusing you a sight of the paper," said the father superior • 
" but I have something to say first. In speaking of the im- 
pression produced on you by beholding the corpse, you used 
the words ' disgust' and ' horror.' This licence <■£ expression 
in relation to what you have seen in the precincts of a convent, 
proves to me that you are out of the pale of the Holy Catnolic 
Church. Tou have no right, therefore, to expect any explana- 
tion ; but I will give you one, nevertheless, as a favour. The 
Blain man died, unabsolved, in the commission of mortal sin, 
We infer so much from the paper which we found on his body; 
and we know, by the evidence of our own eyes and ears, that 
he was killed on the territories of the church, and in the act 
of committing direct violation of those special laws against the 
crime of duelling, the strict enforcement of which the holy 
father himself has urged on the faithful throughout his domi- 
nions, by letters signed with his own hand. Inside this con- 
vent the ground is consecrated ; and we Catholics are not 
accustomed to bury the outlaws of our religion, the enemies 
of our Holy Father, and the violators of our most sacred 
laws, in consecrated ground. Outside this convent, we have 
no rights and no power ; and, if we had both, we should 
remember that we are monks, not gravediggers, and that the 
only burial with which we can have any concern, is burial with 
prayers of the church. That is all the explanation I think it 
necessary to give. Wait for me here, and you shall see the 
paper." With those words the father superior left the room 
as quietly as he had entered it. 

I had hardly time to think over this bitter and ungracious 
explanation, and to feel a little piqued by the language and 
manner of the person who had given it to me, before the father 
superior returned with the paper in his hand. He placed it 
before me on the dresser ; and I read hurriedly traced in pencil, 
the following lines : — 

" This paper is attached to the body of the late Mr. Stephen 
Monkton, an Englishman of distinction. He has been shot in 
a duel, conducted with perfect gallantry and honour on both 
sides. His body is placed at the door of this convent, to re- 
ceive burial at the hands of its inmates, the survivors of the 
encounter being obliged to separate and secure their safety, by 
immediate flight. I, the second of the slain man, and the 
writer of this explanation, certify, on my word of honour as a 

l2 
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gentleman that the shot which killed my principal on the in- 
stant, was fired fairly, in the strictest accordance with the rule* 
laid down beforehand for the conduct of the duel. 

(Signed) " F." 

" F." I recognised easily enough as the initial letter ol 
Monsieur Toulon's name, the second of Mr. Monkton, who had 
died of consumption at Paris. 

The discovery and the identification were now complete. 
Nothing remained but to break the news to Alfred, and to get 
permission to remove the remains in the outhouse. I began 
almost to doubt the evidence of my own senses, when I re- 
flected that the apparently impracticable object with which we 
had left Naples was already, by the merest chance, virtually 
accomplished. 

" The evidence of the paper is decisive," I said, handing it- 
back. " There can be no doubt that the remains in the out- 
house are the remains of which we have been in search. May 
I inquire if any obstacles will be thrown in our way, should 
the late Mr. Monkton's nephew wish to remove his uncle's 
body to the family burial-place in England?" 

" Where is this nephew ?" asked the father superior. 

" He is now waiting my return at the town of Fondi." 

" Is he in a position to prove his relationship ?" 

" Certainly ; he has papers with him which will place it be- 
yond a doubt." 

" Let him satisfy the civil authorities of his claim, and he 
need expect no obstacle to his wishes from anyone here." 

I was in no humour for talking a moment longer with my 
sour- tempered companion than I could help. The day was 
wearing on fast ; and, whether night overtook me or not, I was 
resolved never to stop on my return till 1 got back to Fondi. 
Accordingly, after telling the father superior that he might 
expect to hear from me again immediately, I made my bow, and 
hastened out of the sacristy. 

At the convent gate stood my old friend with the tin snuff- 
box, waitin to let me out. 

" Bless you my son," said the venerable recluse, giving m« 
a farewell pat on the shoulder ; " come back soon to youl 
epiritual father who loves you ; and amiably favour him wifcfc 
Biiother tiny, tiny pinch of the delectable snuff." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I BI.TUBNED at the top of my speed to the village where I had 
left the mules, had the animals saddled immediately, and suc- 
ceeded in getting back to Fondi a little before sunset. 

While ascending the stairs of our hotel, I suffered under the 
most painful uncertainty as to how I should best communicate 
the news of my discovery to Alfred. If I could not succeed 
in preparing him properly for my tidings, the results — with 
such an organization as hia — might be fatal. On opening the 
door of his room, I felt by no means sure of myself ; and when 
I confronted him, his manner of receiving me took me so much 
by surprise that, for a moment or two, I lost my self-posses- 
sion altogether. 

Every trace of the lethargy in which he was sunk when I 
had last seen him, had disappeared. His eyes were bright, his 
cheeks deeply flushed. As I entered, he started up, and 
refused my offered hand. 

" You have not treated me like a friend," he said passion- 
ately ; " you had no right to continue the search unless I 
searched with yea— -you had no right to leave me here alone. 
I was wrong to trust you : you are no better than all the rest 
of them." 

I had by this time recovered a little from my first astonish- 
ment, and was able to reply before he could say anything more. 
It was quite useless, in his present state, to reason with him, 
or to defend myself. I determined to risk everything, and 
break my news to him at once. 

" Tou will treat me more justly, Monkton, when you know 
that I have been doing you good service during my absence," 
I said. " Unless I am greatly mistaken, the object for which 
we have left Naples may be nearer attainment by both of ua 
than—" 

The flush left his cheeks almost in an instant. Some expres- 
sion in my face, or some tone in my voice, of which I was not 
conscious, had revealed to his nervously-quickened perception 
more than I had intended that he should know at first. Hia 
yes fixed themselves intently on mine ; his hand grasped mj 
Arm ; and he said to me in an eager whisper , — 

" Tell me the truth at once. Have you found him?" 

It was too late to hesitate. I answered in the affirmative 

* Buried or unburied ?" 
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His voice rose abruptly as he put the question, and his on 
occupied hand fastened, on my other arm. 

" Uhburied." 

I had hardly uttered the word before the blood flew back 
into his cheeks ; his eyes flashed again as they looked into 
mine, and he burst into a fit of triumphant laughter, which 
shocked and startled me inexpressibly. 

" What did I tell you ? "What do you say to the old pro- 
phecy now ?" he cried, dropping his hold on my arms, and 
pacing backwards and forwards in the room. " Own you wore 
wrong. Own it, as all Naples shall own it, when once I have 
got him safe in his coffin !" 

His laughter grew more and more violent. I tried to quiet 
him in vain. His servant and the landlord of the inn entered 
the room ; but they only added fuel to the fire, and I made 
them go out again. As I shut the door on them, I observed 
lying on a table near at hand, the packet of letters from Miss 
Elmslie, which my unhappy friend preserved with such care, 
ana read, and re-read with such unfailing devotion. Looking 
towards me just when I passed by the table, the letters caught 
his eye. The new hope for the future, in connexion with the 
writer of them, which my news was already awakening in his 
heart, seemed to overwhelm him in an instant at sight of the 
treasured memorials that reminded him of his betrothed wife. 
His laughter ceased, his face changed, he ran to the table, 
canght the letters up in his hand, looked from them to me for 
one moment with an altered expression which went to my 
heart, then sank down on his knees at the table, laid his face 
on the letters, and burst into tears. I let the new emotion 
have its way uninterruptedly, and quitted the room, without 
saying a word. When I returned, after a lapse of some little 
time, I found him sitting quietly in his chair, reading one of 
the letters from the packet which rested on his knee. 

His look was kindness itself; his gesture almost womanly in 
ts gentleness as he rose ts meet me, and anxiously held out 
iis hand. 

He was quite calm enough now to hear in detail all that I 
had to tell him. I suppressed nothing but the particulars of 
the state in which I had found the corpse. I assumed no right 
of direction as to the share he was to take in our future pro- 
ceedings, with the exception of insisting beforehand that he 
should leave the absolute superintendence of the removal of 
the body to me, and that he should be satisfied with a sight of 
M. Toulon's paper, after receiving my assurance that the re- 
mains placed in the coffin were really and truly the remains of 
which we had been in search* 
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" Tour nerves are not bo strong as mine," I said, by way of 
apology for my apparent dictation ; " and for that reason I 
aiust beg leave to assume the leadership in all that we have 
now to do, until I Bee the leaden coffin soldered down and safe 
in your possession. After that, I shall resign al 1 my functions 
to you." 

" I want words to thank you for your kindness," he answered. 
" No brother could have borne with me more affectionately, or 
helped me more patiently, than you." 

He stopped, and grew thoughtful, then occupied himself in 
tying up slowly and carefully the packet of Miss Elmslie's let- 
ters, and then looked suddenly towards the vacant wall behind 
me, with that strange expression the meaning of which I knew 
so well. Since we had left Naples, I had purposely avoided 
exciting him by talking on the useless and shocking subject of 
the apparition by which he believed himself to be perpetually 
followed. Just now, however, he seemed so calm and collected 
— so little likely to be violently agitated by any allusion to the 
dangerous topic — that I ventured to speak out boldly. 

" Does the phantom still appear to you," I asked, " as it ap- 
peared at Naples ?" 

He looked at me, and smiled. 

" Did I not tell you that it followed me everywhere ?" His 
^yes wandered back again to the vacant space, and he went on 
speaking in that direction, as if he had been continuing the 
conversation with some third person in the room. " We shall 
jart," he said slowly and softly, " when the empty place is filled 
m Wincot vault. Then I shall stand with Ada before the 
altar in the Abbey chapel ; and when my eyes meet hers, they 
will see the tortured face no more." 

Saying this, he leaned his head on his hand, sighed, and 
began repeating softly to himself the lines of the old pn» 
pliecy •• — 

■When in Wincot vault a place 
Waits for one of Monkton's rac*. 
When that one forlorn shall he 
Graveless under open sky, 
Beggared of six feet of earth, 
Though lord of acres from his birth— 
That shall he a certain sign 
Of the end of Monkton's line. 
Dwindling ever faster, faster, 
Dwindling to the last-left master; 
From mortal ken, from light of d»y f 
Monkton's race shall pass away." 
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Fancying that he pronounced the last lines a little in- 
coherently, I tried to make him change the subject. He took 
no notice of what I said, and went on talking to himself. 

" Monkton's race shall pass away !" he repeated ; " but not 
with me. The fatality hangs over my head no longer. I shall 
bury the unburied dead ; I shall fill the vacant place in Wincot 
vault. And then — then the new life, the life with Ada !" — 
That name seemed to recall him to himself. He drew his travel- 
ling desk towards him, placed the packet of letters in it, and 
then took out a sheet of paper. " I am going to write to Ada," 
he said, turning to me, " and tell her the good news. Her 
happiness, when she knows it, will be even greater than mine." 

Worn out by the events of the day, I left him writing, and 
went to bed. I was, however, either too anxious or too tired 
to sleep. In this waking condition, my mind naturally oc- 
cupied itself with the discovery at the convent, and with the 
events to which that discovery would in all probability lead. 
As I thought on the future, a depression for which I could not 
account weighed on my spirits. There was not the slightest 
reason for the vaguely melancholy forebodings that oppressed 
me. The remains, to the finding of which my unhappy friend 
attached so much importance, had been traced ; they would 
certainly be placed at his disposal in a few days ; he might 
take them to England by the first merchant vessel that sailed 
from Naples ; and, the gratification of his strange caprice thus 
accomplished, there was at least some reason to hope that hia 
mind might recover its tone, and that the new life he would 
tead at Wincot might result in making him a happy man. 
Such considerations as these were, in themselves, certainly not 
calculated to exert any melancholy influence over me ; and 
yet, all through the night, the same inconceivable, unaccount- 
able depression weighed heavily on my spirits — heavily through 
the hours of darkness — heavily, even when I walked out to 
Dreathe the first freshness of the early morning air. 

With the day came the all-engrossing business of opening 
negotiations with the authorities. 

Only those who have had to deal with Italian officials can 
imagine how our patience was tried by every one with whom 
we came in contact. We were bandied about from one au- 
thority to the other, were stared at, cross-questioned, mystified 
— not in the least because the case presented any special dif- 
ficulties or intricacies, but because it was absolutely necessary 
that every civil dignitary to whom we applied, should assert hu 
own importance by leading us to our object in the most round' 
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about manner possible. After our first day's experience oi 
oflicial life in Italy, I left the absurd formalities, which we had 
no choice but to perform, to be accomplisned by Alfred alone, 
and applied myself to considering the really serious question 
of how the remains in the convent outhouse were to be safely 
removed. 

The best plan that suggested itself to me was to write to a 
friend at Rome, where I knew that it was a custom to embalm 
the bodies of high dignitaries of the church, and where, I con- 
sequently inferred, such chemical assistance as was needed in 
our emergency might be obtained. I simply stated in my let. 
ter that the removal of the body was imperative, then described 
the condition in which I had found it, and engaged that no 
expense on our part should be spared if the right person or 
persons could be found to help us. Here again more difficul- 
ties interposed themselves, and more useless formalities were 
to be gone through ; but, in the end, patience, perseverance, 
and money triumphed, and two men came expressly from Home 
to undertake the duties we required of them. 

It is unnecessary that I should shock the reader by entering 
into any detail in this part of my narrative. When I have said 
that the progress of decay was so far suspended by chemical 
means as to allow of the remains being placed in the coffin, and 
to ensure their being transported to England with perfect safety 
and convenience, I have said enough. After ten days had been 
wasted in useless delays and difficulties, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the convent outhouse empty at last ; passed through 
a final ceremony of snuff-taking, or rather, of snuff-giving, with 
the old Capuchin ; and ordered the travelling carriages to be 
ready at the inn door. Hardly a month had elapsed since our 
departure, when we entered Naples successful in the achieve- 
ment of a design, which had been ridiculed as wildly imprac- 
ticable by every friend of ours who had heard of it. 

The first object to be accomplished on our return was to ob- 
tain the means of carrying the coffin to England — by sea, as a 
matter of course. AH inquiries after a merchant vessel on the 
pcint of sailing for any British port, led t-' the most unsatisfac- 
tory results. There was only one way 01 ensuring the im 
mediate transportation of the remains to England, and that was 
to hire a vessel. Impatient to return, and resolved not to lose 
sight of the coffin till he had seen it placed in "Wincot vault, 
Monkton decided immediately on hiring the first ship that 
could be obtained. The vessel in port which we were informed 
could soonest be got ready for sea, was a Sicilian brig ; and thii 
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vessel my friend accordingly engaged. The best dockyard 
artisans that could be got were set to work, and the smartest 
saptain and crew to be picked up on an emergency in Nap^s, 
Were chosen to navigate the brig. 

Monkton, after again expressing in the warmest terms his 
gratitude for the services I had rendered him, disclaimed any 
intention of asking me to accompany him on the voyage to 
England. Greatly to his surprise and delight, however, I offered 
of my own accord to take passage in the brig. The strange 
coincidences I had witnessed, the extraordinary discovery I had 
hit on, since our first meeting in Naples, had made his one 
great interest in life my one great interest for the time being, 
as well. I shared none of his delusions, poor fellow ; but it ia 
hardly an exaggeration to say that my eagerness to follow our 
remarkable adventure to its end, was as great as his anxiety to 
see the coffin laid in "Wmcot vault. Curiosity influenced me, I 
am afraid, almost as strongly as friendship, when I offered my- 
self as the companion of his voyage home. 

We set sail for England on a calm and lovely afternoon. 

For the first time since I had known him, Monkton seemed 
to be in high spirits. He talked and jested on all sorts of sub 
jects, and laughed at me for allowing my cheerfulness to be 
affected by the dread of sea-sickness. I had really no such fear ; 
it was my excuse to my friend for a return of that unaccount- 
able depression under which I had suffered at Fondi. Every • 
thing was in our favour ; everybody on board the brig was in 
good spirits. The captain was delighted with the vessel ; the 
crew, Italians and Maltese, were in high glee at the prospect 
of making a short voyage on high wages in a well-provisioned 
ship. I alone felt heavy at heart. There was no valid reason 
that I could assign to myself for the melancholy that oppressed 
me, and yet I struggled against it in vain. 

Late on our first night at sea, I made a discovery which was 
by no means calculated to restore my spirits to their usual 
equilibrium. Monkton was in the cabin, on the floor of which 
had been placed the packing-case containing the coffin ; and I 
was on deck. The wind had fallen almost to a calm, and I was 
lazily watching the sails of the brig as they flapped from time 
to time against the masts, when the captain approached, and 
drawing me out of hearing of the man at the helm, whispered 
in my ear — 

" There's something wrong among the men forward. Did 
you observe how suddenly they all became silent just befon 

RHHSftt ? " 
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I had observed it, and told him so. 

"There's a Maltese boy on board," pursued the captain 
u who is a smart lad enough, but a bad one to de&- with. 1 
have found out that he has been telling the men there is a 
dead body inside that packing case of your friend's in the 
cabin." 

My heart sank as he spoke. Knowing the superstitious 
irrationality of sailors — of foreign sailors especially — I had 
taken care to spread a report on board the brig, before the 
coffin was shipped, that the packing-case contained a valuable 
marble statue which Mr. Monkton prized highly, and was iid- 
willing to trust out of his own sight. How could this Maltese 
boy have discovered that the pretended statue was a human 
corpse ? As I pondered over the question, my suspicions fixed 
themselves on Monkton's servant, who spoke Italian fluently, 
and whom I knew to be an incorrigible gossip. The man 
denied it when I charged him with betraying us, but I have 
never believed his denial to this day. 

" The little imp won't say where he picked up this notion of 
his about the dead body," continued the captain. " It's not 
my place to pry into secrets ; but I advise you to call the crew 
aft, and contradict the boy, whether he speaks the truth or not. 
The men are a parcel of fools, who believe in ghosts, and all thp 
rest of it. Some of them say they would never have signed 
our articles if they had known they were going to sail with a 
dead man ; others only grumble ; but I'm afraid we shall have 
Bome trouble with them all, in case of rough weather, unless 
the boy is contradicted by you or the other gentleman. The 
men say that if either you or your friend tell them on your 
words of honour that the Maltese is a liar, they will hand him 
up to be rope's-ended accordingly ; but that if you won't, they 
nave made up their minds to believe the boy." 

Here the captain paused, and awaited my answer. I could 
give him none. I felt hopeless under our desperate emergency. 
To get the boy punished by giving my word of honour to sup- 
port a direct falsehood, was not to be thought of even for a 
moment. "What other means of extrication from this miserable 
dilemma remained ? None that I could think of. I thanked 
the captain for his attention to our interests, told him I would 
take time to consider what course I should pursue, and begged 
that he would say nothing to my friend about the discovery he 
had made. He promised to be silent, sulkily enough, and 
walked away from me. 

'■- We had expected the breeze to spring up with the morning 
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but no breeze came. As it wore on towards noon, the atmos- 
phere became insufferably sultry, and the sea looked as smooth 
as glass. I saw the captain's eye turn often and anxiously to 
windward. Far away in that direction, and alone in the blue 
heaven, I observed a little black cloud, and asked if it would 
bring us any wind. 

" More than we want," the captain replied, shortly ; and then, 
to my astonishment, ordered the crew aloft to take in sail. The 
execution of this manoeuvre sbowed but too plainly the temper 
of the men ; they did their work sulkily and slowly, grumbling 
and murmuring among themselves. The captain's manner, aa 
he urged them on with oaths and threats, convinced me we 
were in danger. I looked again to windward. The one little 
cloud had enlarged to a great bank of murky vapour, and tho 
sea at the horizon had changed in colour. 

" The squall will be on us before we know where we are," 
eaid the captain. " Go below ; you will be only in the way 
here." 

I descended to the cabin, and prepared Monkton for wh&fc 
was coming. He was still questioning me about what I had 
observed on deck, when the storm burst on us. We felt the 
little brig strain for an instant as if she would part in two, 
then she seemed to be swinging round with us, then to be quite 
still for a moment, trembling in every timber. Last, came a 
shock which hurled us from our seats, a deafening crash, and a 
flood of water pouring into the cabin. We clambered, half- 
drowned, to the deck. The brig had, in the nautical phrase, 
" broached to," and she now lay on her beam ends. 

Before I could make out anything distinctly in the horrible 
confusion, except the one tremendous certainty that we were 
entirely at the mercy of the sea, I heard a voice from the fore 
part of the ship which stilled the clamouring and shouting of 
the rest of the crew in an instant. The words were in Italian, 
but I understood their fatal meaning only too easily. We had 
sprung a leak, and the sea was pouring into the ship's hold like 
the race of a mill-stream. The captain did not lose his presence 
of mind in this fresh emergency. He called for his axe to cut 
away the foremast, and ordering some of the crew to help him, 
directed the others to rig out the pumps. 

The words had hardly passed his lips, before the men broke 
into open mutiny. With a savage look at me, their ringleader 
declared that the passengers might do as they pleased, but that 
he and hia messmates were determined to take the boat, and 
leave the accursed ship, and the dead man in her, to go to the 
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bottom together. As lie spoke there was a shout among the 
Bailors, and I observed some of them pointing derisively behind 
me. Looking round, I saw Monkton, who had hitherto kept 
close at my side, making his way back to the cabin. I followed 
him directly, but the water and confusion on deck, and the 
impossibility, from the position of the brig, of moving the feet 
without the slow assistance of the hands, so impeded my progress 
that it was impossible for me to overtake him. When I had 
got below, he was crouched upon the coffin, with the water 
on the cabin floor whirling and splashing about him, as thp 
Bhip heaved and plunged. I saw a warning brightness in his 
eyes, a warning flush on his cheek, as I approached and said to 
him : — 

" There is nothing left for it, Alfred, but to bow to our mis- 
fortune, and do the best we can to save our lives." 

" Save yours," he cried, waving his hand to me, " for you have 
a future before you. Mine is gone when this coffin goes to 
the bottom. If the ship sinks, I shall know that the fatality 
is accomplished, and shall sink with her." 

I saw that he was in no state to be reasoned with or per- 
suaded, and raised myself again to the deck. The men were 
cutting away all obstacles, so as to launch the long boat, placed 
amidships, over the depressed bulwark of the brig, as she lay 
on her side ; and the captain, after having made a last vain 
exertion to restore his authority, was looking on at them in 
silence. The violence of the squall seemed already to be spend- 
ing itself, and I asked whether there was really no chance for 
us if we remained by the ship. The captain answered that 
there might have been the best chance if the men had obeyed 
his orders, but that now there was none. Knowing that I 
could place no dependence on the pre; ence of mind of Monk- 
ton's servant, I confided to the captain, in the fewest and 
plainest words, the condition of my unhappy friend, and asked 
if I might depend on his help. He nodded his head, and we 
descended together to the cabin. Even at this day, it costs me 
pain to write of the terrible necessity to which the strength 
and obstinacy of Monkton's delusion reduced us, in the last 
resort. We were compelled to secure his hands, and drag him 
by main force to the deck. The men were on the point of 
launching the boat, and refused at first to receive us into it. 

" You cowards !" cried the captain, " ha^e we got the dead 
man with us this time ? Isn't he going to the bottom along 
with the brijj ? Who are you afraid of when we get into the 
boat*' 
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Th:B sort of appeal produced the desired effect ; the meii 
became ashamed of themselves, and retracted their refusal- 
Just as we pushed off from the sinking ship, Alfred made an 
?ffort to break from me, but I held him firm, and he never re- 
peated the attempt. He sat by me, with drooping head, still 
and silent, while the sailors rowed away from the vessel : stil' 
and silent, when with one accord they paused at a little distance 
off, and we all waited and watched to see the brig sink : still 
and silent, even when that sinking happened, when the labour- 
ing hull plunged slowly into a hollow of the sea — hesitated, as 
it seemed, for one moment — rose a little again — then sank to 
rise no more. 

Sank with her dead freight : sank, and snatched for ever from 
our power the corpse which we had discovered almost by a 
miracle — those jealously-preserved remains on the safe keeping 
of which rested so strangely the hopes and the love-destinies Oi 
two living beings ! As the last signs of the ship disappeared 
in the depths of the waters, I felt Monkton trembling all over 
as he sat close at my side, and heard him repeating to himself, 
sadly, and many times over, the name of " Ada." 

I tried to turn his thoughts to another subject, but it was 
useless. He pointed over the sea to where the brig had once 
been, and where nothing was left to look at but the rolling 
waves. 

" The empty place will now remain empty for ever in Wincot 
vault." 

As he said those words, he fixed his eyes for a moment sadly 
and earnestly on my face, then looked away, leant his cheek 
upon his hand, and spoke no more. 

"We were sighted long before nightfall by a trading-vessel, 
were taken on board, and landed at Cartagena in Spain. Alfred 
never held up his head, and never once spoke to me of his own 
accord, the whole time we were at sea in the merchantman. I 
observed, however, with alarm, that he talked often and in- 
coherently to himself — constantly muttering the lines of the 
old prophecy — constantly referring to the fatal place that waa 
empty in Wincot vault — constantly repeating in broken ac« 
cents which it affected me inexpressibly to hear, the name- ol 
the poor girl who was awaiting his return to England. Nor 
were these the only causes for the apprehension that I now felt 
on his account. Towards the end of our voyage he began to 
suffer from alternations of fever fits and shivering fits, which: I 
ignorantly imagined to be attacks of ague. I was soonajaa- 
iuceived. We had hardly been a day on shore before he 1m> 
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fiune so much worse that 1 secured the best medical assistance 
Cartagena could afford. For a day or two the doctors differed. 
fts usual, about the nature of his complaint, but ere long 
alarming symptoms displayed themselves. The medical men 
declared that his life was in danger, and told me that hif> 
disease was brain fever. 

Shocked and grieved as I was, I hardly knew how to act at 
first under the fresh responsibility now laid upon me. Ul- 
timately, I decided on writing to the old priest who had been 
Alfred's tutor, and who, as I knew, still resided at Wincot 
Abbey. I told this gentleman all that had happened, begged 
him to break my melancholy news as gently as possible to Mist 
Elmslie, and assured him of my resolution to remain with 
Monkton to the last. 

After I had despatched my letter, and had sent to Gibraltar 
to secure the best English medical advice that could be obtained, 
I felt that I had done my best, and that nothing remained but 
to wait and hope. 

Many a sad and anxious hour did I pass by my poor friend's 
bedside. Many a time did I doubt whether I had done right 
in giving any encouragement to his delusion. The reasons for 
doing so which had suggested themselves to me, after my first 
interview with him, seemed, however, on reflection, to be valid 
reasons still. The only way of hastening his return to England 
and to Miss Elmslie, who was pining for that return, was the 
way I had taken. It was not my fault that a disaster which 
no man could foresee, had overthrown all his projects and all 
mine. But now that the calamity had happened, and was ir- 
retrievable, how, in the event of his physical recovery, was his 
moral malady to be combated ? 

"When I reflected on the hereditary taint in his mental 
organisation, on that first childish fright of Stephen Monkton 
from which he had never recovered, on the perilously secluded 
life that he had led at the Abbey, and on his firm persuasion of 
the reality of the apparition by which he believed himself to 
be constantly followed, I confess I despaired of shaking his 
superstitious faith in every word and line of the old family 
prophecy. If the series cf striking coincidences which appeared 
to attest its truth had made a strong and lasting impression on 
me (and this was assuredly the case), how could I wonder that 
they had produced the effect of absolute conviction on his mind, 
constituted as it was ? If I argued with him, and he answered 
me, how could I rejoin ? If he said, " The prophecy points at 
the last of the family : I am the last of the family. The ps* 
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phecy mentions an empty place in "Wincot vault : there is su<?fe 
an empty place there at this moment. On the faith of the 
prophecy I told you that Stephen Monkton's body was un« 
buried, and you found that it was unburied'' — if he said this, of 
what use would it be for me to reply, " These are only strange 
coincidences, after all ?" 

The more I thought of the task that lay before me, if he 
recovered, the more I felt inclined to despond. The oftener 
the English physician who attended on him said to me, " He 
may get the better of the fever, but he has a fixed idea, which 
never leaves him night or day, which has unsettled his reason, 
and which will end in killing him, unless you or some of his 
friends can remove it," — the oftener I heard this, the more 
acutely I felt my own powerlessness, the more I shrank from 
every idea that was connected with the hopeless future. 

I had only expected to receive my answer from Wincot in 
the shape of a letter. It was consequently a great surprise, as 
well as a great relief, to be informed one day that two gentle- 
men wished to speak with me, and to find that of these two 
gentlemen the first was the old priest, and the second a male 
relative of Mrs. Elmslie. 

Just before their arrival the fever-symptoms bad disappeared, 
and Alfred had been pronounced out of danger. Both the 
priest and his companion were eager to know when the sufferer 
would be strong enough to travel. They had come to Cartagena 
expressly to take him home with them, and felt far more hope- 
ful than I did of the restorative effects of his native air. After 
all the questions connected with the first important point of 
the journey to England had been asked and answered, I ven- 
tured to make some inquiries after Miss Elmslie. Her relative 
informed me that she was suffering both in body and in mind 
from excess of anxiety on Alfred's account. They had been 
obliged to deceive her as to the dangerous nature of his illness, 
in order to deter her from accompanying the priest and her 
relation on their mission to Spain. 

Slowly and imperfectly, as the weeks wore on, Alfred regained 
something of his former physical strength, but no alteration 
appeared in his illness as it affected his mnid. 

From the very first day of his advance towards recovery, it 
had been discovered that the brain fever had exercised the 
strangest influence over his faculties of memory. All recollection 
cf recent events was gone from him. Everything connected 
with Naples, with me, with his journey to Italy, had dropped 
in some mysterious manner entirely out of his remembrance 
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So completely had all late circumstances passed from his 
memory, that, though he recognised the old priest and his c vra 
servant easily on the first days of his convalescence, he never 
recognised me, hut regarded me with such a wistful, doubting 
expression, that I felt inexpressibly pained when I approached 
his bedside. All his questions were about Miss Elmslie and 
"Wmcot Abbey ; and all his talk referred to the period when 
his father was yet alive. 

The doctors augured good rather than ill from this loss of 
memory of recent incidents, saying that it would turn out to 
be temporary, and that it answered the first great healing pur- 
pose of keeping his mind at ease. I tried to believe them — 
tried to feel as sanguine, when the day came for his departure, 
as the old friends felt who were taking him home. But the 
effort was too much for me. A foreboding that I should never 
see him again, oppressed my heart, and the tears came into my 
eyes as I saw the worn figure of my poor friend half helped, 
half lifted into the travelling carriage, and borne away gentlv 
on the road towards home. 

He had never recognised me, and the doctors had begged 
that I would give him, for some time to come, as few op- 
portunities as possible of doing so. But for this request I 
should have accompanied him to England. As it was, nothing 
better remained for me to do than to change the scene, and 
recruit as I best could my energies of body and mind, depressed 
of late by much watching and anxiety. The famous cities of 
Spain were not new to me, but I visited them again, and revived 
old impressions of the Alhambra and Madrid. Once or twice 
I thought of making a pilgrimage to the East, but late events 
had sobered and altered me. That yearning unsatisfied feeling 
which we call " home-sickness," began to prey upon my heart, 
and I resolved to return to England. 

I went back by way of Paris, having settled with the priest 
that he should write to me at my banker's there, as soon as he 
could after Alfred had returned to Wincot. If I had gone to 
the East, the letter would have been forwarded to me. I wrote 
to prevent this ; and, on my arrival at Paris, stopped at the 
banker's before 1 went to my hotel. 

The moment the letter was put into my hands, the black 
border on the envelope told me the worst. He was dead. 

There was but one consolation — he had died calmly, almost 
happily, without once referring to those fatal chances whi,4< 
aad wrought the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy. "My 
beloved X)unfl»" *^ old priest wrote, " seemed to rally a littlfi 

M 
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the first few days after his return, but he gained no real 
strength, and soon suffered a slight relapse of fever. After 
this he sank gradually and gently day by day, and so departed 
from us on the last dread journey. Miss Elmslie (wlo knows 
that I am writing this) desires me to express her deep and 
lasting gratitude for all your kindness to Alfred. She told me 
when we brought him back, that she had watted for him as his 
promised wife, and that she would nurse him now as a wife 
should ; and she never left him. His face was turned towards 
her, his hand was clasped in hers, when he died. It will con- 
sole you to know that he never mentioned events at Naples, or 
the shipwreck that followed them, from the day of his return 
to the day of his death." 

Three days after reading the letter I was at Wincot, and 
hoard all the details of Alfred's last moments from the priest. 
I felt a shock which it would not be very easy for me to analyse 
or explain, when I heard that he had been buried, at his own 
desire, in the fatal Abbey vault. 

The priest took me down to see the place — a grim, cold, sub- 
terranean building, with a low roof, supported on heavy Saxon 
xxehes. JS arrow niches, with the ends only of coffins visible 
vrithin them, ran down each side of the vault. The nails and 
silver ornaments flashed here and there as my companion moved 
past them with a lamp in his hand. At the lower end of the 
place he stopped, pointed to a niche, and said : — " He lies there, 
between his father and mother." I looked a little further on, 
and saw what appeared at first like a long dark tunnel. " That 
is only an empty niche," said the priest, following me. "If the 
body of Mr. Stephen Monkton had been brought to Wincot, 
his coffin would have been placed there." 

A chill came over me, and a sense of dread which I am 
ashamed of having felt now, but which I could not combat 
then. The blessed light of day was pouring down gaily at the 
other end of the vault through the open door. I turned my 
back on the empty niche, and hurried into the sunlight and 
the fresh air. 

As I walked across the grass glade leading down to the vault, 
I heard the rustle of a woman's dress behind me, and, turning 
round, saw a young lady advancing, clad in deep mourning. 
Her sweet, sad face, her manner as she held out her hand, told 
me who it was in an instant. 

"I heard that you were here," she said, " and I wished" — her 
Toice faltered a little. My heart ached as I saw how her lip 
trembled, but before I could say anything, she uncovered her- 
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Ml£ and went on — u I wished to take your hand, and thank 
you for your brotherly kindness to Alfred ; and I wanted to 
tell you that I am sure, in all you did, you acted tenderly and 
considerately for the best. Perhaps you may be soon going 
away from home again, and we may not meet any more. I 
shall never, never forget that you were kind to him when he 
wanted a friend, and that you have the greatest claim of any 
one on earth to be gratefully remembered in my thoughts as 
long as I live." 

The inexpressible tenderness of her voice, trembling a little 
all the while she spoke, the pale beauty of her face, the artless 
candour in her sad, quiet eyes, so affected me that I could not 
trust myself to answer her at first, except by gesture. Before 
I recovered my voice, she had given me her hand once more 
and had left me. 

I never saw her again. The chances and changes of life kept 
us apart. When I last heard of her, years and years ago, she 
was faithful to the memory of the dead, and was Ada Elmalie 
■till, for Alfred Monkton'8 sake. 



THE FIFTH DAY. 



Btill cloudy, but no rain to keep our young lady indoors. 
The paper, as usual, without interest for me. 

To-day, Owen vanquished his difficulties, and finished his 
Btory. I numbered it Eight, and threw the corresponding 
number (as I bad done the day before, in Morgan's case) into 
the china bowl. 

Although I could discover no direct evidence against her, I 
Btrongly suspected the Queen of Hearts of tampering with the 
lots, on the fifth evening, to irritate Morgan by making it hi< 
turn to read again, after the shortest possible interval of repose. 
However that might be, the number drawn was certainly Seven, 
and the story to be read was consequently the story which my 
brother had finished only two days before. 

H I had not known that it was part of Morgan's character 
always to do exactly the reverse of what might be expected 
from him, I should have been surprised at the extraordinary 
docility he exhibited the moment his manuscript was placed in 
his hands. 

" My turn again ?" he said. " How very satisfactory ! I 
was anxious to escape from this absurd position of mine as soon 
as possible ; and here is the opportunity most considerately put 
into my hands. Look out, all of you ! I won't waste another 
moment. J mean to begin instantly." 

" Do tell me," interposed Jessie mischievously, " shall I b« 
very must interested to-night ?" 

" Not you !" retorted Morgan. " Tou will be very much 
frightened instead. Tour hair is uncommonly smooth at the 
present moment — but it will be all standing on end before I 
nave done. Don't blame me, Miss, if you are an Object whea 
you go to bed to-night l" 
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"With this curious introductory speech, he began to read. I 
wm obliged U < interrupt him, to say the few words of explana- 
tion which me story needed. 

" Before my brother begins," I said, " it may be as well to 
mention that he is himself the doctor who is supposed to relate 
this narrative. The events happened at a time of his life when 
he had left London, and had established himself in medical 
practice in one of our large northern towns." 

With that brief explanation, I apologised for inUrruf ning 
the reado* and Morgan began once more. 



BROTHER MORGAN'S STOKY 

or 

THE DEAD HAND. 



When this present nineteenth century was younger by a good 
many years than it is now, a certain friend of mine, named 
Arthur Holliday, happened to arrive in the town of Doncaater 
exactly in the middle of the race-week, or, in other words, in 
the middle of the month of September. 

He was one of those reckless, rattlepated, open-hearted, and 
open-mouthed young gentlemen who possess the gift of fami« 
iiarity in its highest perfection, and who scramble carelessly 
along the journey of life, making friends, as the phrase is, 
wherever they go. His father was a rich manufacturer, and 
had bought landed property enough in one of the midland 
counties to make all the born squires in his neighbourhood 
thoroughly envious of him. Arthur was his only son, possessor 
in prospect of the great estate and the great business after his 
father's death ; well supplied with money, and not too rigidly 
looked after, during his father's lifetime. Report, or scandal, 
whichever you please, said that the old gentleman had been 
rather wild in his youthful days, and that, unlike most parents, 
he was not disposed to be violently indignant when he found 
that his son took after him. This may be true or not. I my- 
self only knew the elder Mr. Holliday when he was getting on 
in years, and then he was as quiet and as respectable a gentle* 
man as ever I met with. 

Well, one September, as I told you, young Arthur comes to 
Doncaster, having suddenly decided, in his hare-brained way, 
that he would go to the races. He did not reach the town till 
towards the close of evening, and. he went at once to see about 
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his dinner and bed at the principal hotel. Dinner they were 
ready enough to give him ; but as for a bed, they laughed when 
he mentioned it. In the race week at Doncaster, it is no un- 
common thing for visitors who have not bespoken apartments 
to pass the night in their carriages at the inn doors. As for 
the lower sort of strangers, I myself have often seen them, 
at that full time, sleeping out on the doorsteps for ivant of a 
covered place to creep under. Rich as he was, Arthur's chance 
of getting a night's lodging (seeing that he had not written 
beforehand to secure one) was more than doubtful. He tried 
the second hotel, and the third hotel, and two Df the inferior 
inns after that ; and was met everywhere with the same form 
of answer. No accommodation for the night of any sort was 
loft. All the bright golden sovereigns in his pocket would not 
buy him a bed at Doncaster in the race-week. 

To a young fellow of Arthur's temperament, the novelty of 
being turned away into the street like a penniless vagabond, at 
every house where he asked for a lodging, presented itself in 
the light of a new and highly amusing piece of experience. He 
went on with his carpet-bag in his hand, applying for a bed at 
every place of entertainment Tor travellers that he could find in 
Doncaster, until he wandered into the outskirts of the town. 

By this time the last glimmer of twilight had faded out, the 
moon was rising dimly in a mist, the wind was getting cold, 
the clouds were gathering heavily, and there was every prospect 
that it was soon going to rain. 

The look of the night had rather a lowering effect on young 
Holliday's good spirits. He began to contemplate the house- 
less situation in which he was placed, from the serious rather 
than the humorous point of view; and he looked about him 
for another public-house to inquire at, with something very 
like downright anxiety in his mind on the subject of a lodging 
for the night. 

The suburban part of the town towards which he had now 
strayed was hardly lighted at all, and he could see nothing of 
the houses as he passed them, except that they got progress- 
ively smaller and dirtier the farther he went. Down the wind- 
ing road before him shone the dull gleam of an oil lamp, the 
one faint lonely light that struggled ineffectually with the 
foggy darkness all round him. He resolved to go on as far as 
this bunp ; and then, if it showed him nothing in the shape of 
an inn, to return to the central part of the town, and to try if 
he could not at least secure a chair to sit down on, througb 
the night, at one of the principal hotels. 
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As he got near the lamp, he heard voices; and, walking 
close under it, found that it lighted the entrance to a narrow 
court, on the wall of which was painted a long hand in faded 
flesh colour, pointing, with a lean forefinger, to this inscrip* 
lion: — 



Arthur turned into the court without hesitation, to see what 
The Two Robins could do for him. Tour or five men were 
standing together round the door of the house, which was at 
the bottom of the. court, facing the entrance from the street. 
The men were all listening to one other man, better dressed 
than the rest, who was telling his audience something, in a 
low voice, in which they were apparently very much interested, 

On entering the passage, Arthur was passed by a stranger 
with a knapsack in his hand, who was evidently leaving the 
house. 

" No," said the traveller with the knapsack, turning round 
and addressing himself cheerfully to a fat, sly-looking, bald- 
headed man, with a dirty white apron on, who had followed 
him down the passage. " No, Mr. Landlord, I am not easily 
scared by trifles ; but I don't mind confessing that I can't 
quite stand that." 

It occurred to young Holliday, the moment he heard these 
words, that the stranger had been asked an exorbitant price for 
a bed at The Two Robins ; and that he was unable, or unwill- 
ing to pay it. The moment his back was turned, Arthur, 
comfortably conscious of his own well-filled pockets, addressed 
himself in a great hurry, for fear any other benighted traveller 
should slip in and forestall him, to the sly-looking landlord 
with the dirty apron and the bald head. 

" If you have got a bed to let," he said, " and if that gentle- 
man who has just gone out won't pay your price for it, I will." 

The sly landlord looked hard at Arthur. 

" Will you, sir ?" he asked, in a meditative, doubtful way. 

"Name your price," said young Holliday; thinking that 
the landlord's hesitation sprang from some boorish distrust of 
him. " Name your price, and I'll give you the money at once, 
if you like." 

" Are you game for five shillings ?" inquired the landlord, 
rubbing his stubbly double chin, and looking up thoughtfully 
at the ceiling above him. 

Arthur nearly laughed in the man's face ; but thinking it 
prudent to control himself, offered the fire shillings as Beri« 
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ously as he could. The sly landlord held out his hand, tten 
Buddenly drew it back again. 

" You're acting all fair and above-board by me," he said ; 
" and, before I take your money, I'll do the same I y you. 
Look here, this is how it stands. Tou can have a bed all to 
yourself for five shillings ; but you can't have more than a half 
Bhare of the room it stands in. Do you see what I mean, 
young gentleman ?" 

" Of course I do," returned Arthur, a little irritably. " Tou 
mean that it is a double-bedded room, and that one of the beds 
is occupied ?" 

The landlord nodded his head, and rubbed his double chin 
harder than ever. Arthur hesitated, and mechanically moved 
back a step or two towards the door. The idea of sleeping in 
ihe same room with a total stranger did not present an attrac- 
tive prospect to him. He felt more than half inclined to drop 
his five shillings into his pocket, and to go out into the street 
once more. 

" Is it yes, or no ?" asked the landlord. " Settle it as quick 
as you can, because there's lots of people wanting a bed at 
Doncaster, to-night, besides you." 

Arthur looked towards the court, and heard the rain falling 
heavily in the street outside. He thought he would ask a 
question or two before he rashly decided on leaving the shelter 
of The Two Eobins. 

" What sort of man is it who has got the other bed ?" he 
inquired. " Is he a gentleman ? I mean is he a quiet, well- 
behaved person ?" 

" The quietest man I ever came across," said the landlord, 
rubbing his fat hands stealthily one over the other. " As sober 
as a judge, and as regular as clock-work in his habits. It hasn't 
struck nine, not ten minutes ago, and he's in his bed already 
I don't know whether that comes up to your notion of a quiet 
man : it goes a long way a-head of mine, I can tell you." 

" Is he asleep, do you think ?" asked Arthur. 

" I know he's asleep," returned the landlord. " And what's 
more, he's gone off so fast, that I'll warrant you don't wake 
him. This way, sir," said the landlord, speaking over young 
Holliday's shoulder, as if he was addressing some new guest 
who was approaching the house. 

" Here you are," said Arthur, determined to be before-hand 
with the stranger, whoever he might be. " I'll take the bed." 
And he handed the five shillings to the landlord, who nodded, 
dropped the money carelessly into his waistcoat-pocket, and 
lighted a candle. 
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" Come up and see the room," said the host of The Twc 
Robins, leading the way to the staircase quite briskly con« 
lidering how fat he was. 

. They mounted to the second floor of the honse. The land- 
lord half opened a door, fronting the landing, then stof ped» 
and turned round to Arthur. 

" It's a fair bargain, mind, on my side as well as on yours,*" 
he said. " You g:ve me five shillings ; I will give you in return 
a clean, comfortable bed ; and I warrant, before-hand, that you 
won't be interfered with, or annoyed in any way, by the man 
who sleeps in the same room with you." Saying those words, 
he looked hard, for a moment, in young Holliday's face, and 
then led the way into the room. 

It was larger and cleaner than Arthur expected it would be. 
The two beds stood parallel with each other — a space of about 
Bix feet intervening between them. They were both of the 
same medium size, and both had the same plain white curtains, 
made to draw, if necessary, all round them. 

The occupied bed was the bed nearest the window. The 
curtains were all drawn round it, except the half curtain at the 
bottom, on the side of the bed farthest from the window. 
Arthur saw the feet of the sleeping man raising the scanty 
clothes into a sharp little eminence, as if he were lying flat on 
his back. He took the candle, and advanced softly to draw 
the curtain — stopped half way, and listened for a moment — 
then turned to the landlord. 

" He is a very quiet sleeper," said Arthur. 

" Yes," said the landlord, " very quiet." 

Young Holliday advanced with the candle, and looked in at 
the man cautiously. 

" How pale he is," said Arthur. 

" Yes," reirurned the landlord, "pale enough, isn't he ?" 

Arthur looked closer at the man. The bedclothes were 
drawn up to his chin, and they lay perfectly still over the 
region of his chest. Surprised and vaguely startled, as he 
noticed this, Arthur stooped down closer over the stranger ; 
looked at his ashy, parted lips ; listened breathlessly for an 
instant ; looked again at the still face, and the motionless lips 
and chest; and turned round suddenly on the landlord, with 
his own cheeks as pale, for the moment, as the hollow cheeka 
of the man on the bed. 

" Come here," he whispered, under his breath. " Come 
here, for God's sake ! The man's not asleep — he is dead." 

" You have found that out sooner than I thought you 
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would," said the landlord composedly. " Yes, lie's dead, sure 
enough. He died at five o'clock to-day." 

" How did he die ? Who is he P" asked Arthur, staggered 
for the moment by the audacious coolness of the answer. 

" As to who he is," rejoined the landlord, " I know no more 
about him than you do. There are his books and letters and 
things, all sealed up in that brown paper parcel, for the Coro 
ner's inquest to open to-morrow or next day. He's been hero 
a week, paying his way fairly enough, and stopping in doors, 
for the moat part, as if he was ailing. My girl brought up 
his tea at five to-day, and as he was pouring of it out, he fell 
down in a faint, or a fit, or a compound of both, for anything 
I know. We couldn't bring him to — and I said he was dead. 
And the doctor couldn't bring him to — and the doctor said he 
was dead. And there he is. And the Coroner's inquest's coming 
as soon as it can. And that's as much as I know about it." 

Arthur held the candle close to the man's lips. The flame 
still burnt straight up, as steadily as ever. There was a mo- 
ment of silence ; and the rain pattered drearily through it 
against the panes of the window. 

" If you haven't got nothing more to say to me," continued 
the landlord, " I suppose I may go. Tou don't expect your 
five shillings back, do you ? There's the bed I promised you, 
clean and comfortable. There's the man I warranted not to 
disturb you, quiet in this world for ever. If you're frightened 
to stop alone with him, that's not my look-out. I've kept my 
part of the bargain, and I mean to keep the money. I'm not 
Yorkshire myself, young gentleman ; but I've lived long enough 
in these parts to have my wits sharpened ; and I shouldn't 
wonder if you found out the way to brighten up yours, next 
time you come among us." 

With those words, the landlord turned towards the door, and 
laughed to himself softly, in high satisfaction at his own 
sharpness. 

Startled and shocked as he was, Arthur had by this time 
sufficiently recovered himself to feel indignant at the trick that 
had been played on him, and at the insolent manner in which 
ihe landlord exulted in it. 

" Don't laugh, till you are quite sure you have got the laugh 
against me," he said sharply. " You shan't have the five shil- 
lings for nothing, my man. I'll keep the bed." 

" Will you ?" said the landlord. " Then I wish you a good 
night's rest." With that brief farewell, he went out, and 
■hut the door after him. 
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A good night's rest ! The words had hardly been spoken, 
the door had hardly been closed, before Arthur half repented 
the hasty words that had just escaped him. Though not 
laturally over-sensitive, and not wanting in courage of the 
moral as well as the phj'sical sort, the presence of the dead 
man had an instantaneously chilling effect on h ; s mind when 
he found himself alone in the room — alone, and bound by his 
own rash words to stay there till the next morning. An older 
man would have thought nothing of those words, a*xl would have 
acted without reference to them, as his calmer senrfe suggested. 
But Arthur was tooyoung to treat the ridicule, even of his inferiors, 
with contempt — too young not to fear the momentary humili- 
ation of falsifying his own foolish boast, more than he feared 
the trial of watching out the long night in the same chamber 
with the dead. 

" It is but a few hours," he thought to himself, " and I can 
get away the first thing in the morning." 

He was looking towards the occupied bed, as that idea passed 
through his mind, and the sharp angular eminence made in the 
clothes by the dead man's upturned feet, again caught his eye. 
He advanced and drew the curtains, purposely abstaining, as 
he did so, from looking at the face of the corpse, lest he might 
unnerve himself at the outset by fastening some ghastly im- 
pression of it on his mind. He drew the curtain very gently, 
and sighed involuntarily as he closed it. 

" Poor fellow !" he said, almost as sadly as if he had known 
the man. " Ah, poor fellow !" 

He went next to the window. The night was black, and he 
could see nothing from it. The rain still pattered heavily 
igainst the glass. He inferred, from hearing it, that the window 
rtas at the back of the house ; remembering that the front 
was sheltered from the weather by the court and the buildings 
over it. 

While he was still standing at the window — for even the 
dreary rain was a relief, because of the sound it made ; a relief, 
alf-'O, because it moved, and had some faint suggestion, in con- 
sequence, of life and companionship in. it — while he was stand- 
mo- at the window, and looking vacantly into the black darkness 
outside, he heard a distant church-clock strike ten. Only ten! 
How was he to pass the time till the house was astir the next 
morning ? 

Under any other circumstances, he would have gone down fo 
the public-house parlour, would have called for hia grog, and 
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Would have laughed and talked with the company assembled as 
familiarly as if he had known them all his life. But the very 
thought of whiling away the time in this manner was now dis 
tasteful to him. The new situation in which he wan place- 
seemed to have altered him to himself already. Thus far, his 
life had been the common, trilling, prosaic surface-life of a 
prosperous young man, with no troubles to conquer, and no 
trials to face. He had lost no relation whom he loved, no friend 
whom he treasured. Till this night, what share he had ot the 
immortal inheritance that is divided amongst us all, had. lair- 
dormant with him. Till this night, Death and he had not once 
met, even in thought. 

He took a few turns up and down the room — then stopped. 
The noise made by his boots on the poorly carpeted floor jarred 
on his ear. He hesitated a little, and ended by taking the 
boots off, and walking backwards and forwards noiselessly. 

All desire to sleep or to rest had left him. The bare thought 
of lying down on the unoccupied bed, instantly drew the pic- 
ture on his mind of a dreadful mimicry of the position of the 
dead man. Who was he ? "What was the story of his past 
life ? Poor he must have been, or he would not have stopped 
at such a place as The Two Bobins Inn — and weakened, pro- 
bably, by long illness, or he could hardly have died in the 
manner which the landlord had described. Poor, ill, lonely 
— dead in a strange place ; dead, with nobody but a stranger 
to pity him. A sad story : truly, on the mere face of it, a very 
sad story. 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, he 
had stopped insensibly at the window, close to which stood the 
foot of the bed with the closed curtains. At first he looked 
at it absently ; then he became conscious that his eyes were 
fixed on it ; and then, a perverse desire took possession of him 
to do the very thing which he had resolved not to do, up to 
this time — to look at the dead man. 

He stretched out his hand towards the curtains ; but checked 
himself in the very act of undrawing them, turned his back 
sharply on the bed, and walked towards the chimney-piece, to 
Bee what things were placed on it, and to try if he could keep 
the dead man out of his mind that way. 

There was a pewter inkstand on the chimney-piece, with 
Borne mildewed remains of ink in the bottle. There were two 
*oarse china ornaments of the commonest kind ; and there 
was a square of embossed card, dirty and fly-blown, with a 
collection of wretched riddles x^wjted on it, in all sorts of zig 
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tag directions, and in variously coloured inks. He took the 
card and went away to read it at the table on which the candle 
was placed ; sitting down, with his back resolutely turned to 
the curtained bed. 

He read the first riddle, the second, the third, all in one 
corner of the card — then turned it round impatiently to look 
at another. Before he could begin reading the riddles printed 
acre, the sound of the church clock stopped him. 

Eleven. 

He had got through an hour of the time, in the room with 
the dead man. 

Once more he looked at the card. It was not easy to make 
out the letters printed on it, in consequence of the dimness of 
the light which the landlord had left him — a common tallow 
candle, furnished with a pair of heavy old-fashioned steel snuf 
fers. Up to this time, his mind had been too much occupied 
to think of the light. He had left the wick of the candle un- 
enuffed, till it had risen higher than the flame, and had burnt 
into an odd penthouse shape at the top, from which morsels ot 
the charred, cotton fell off, from time to time, in little flakes. 
He took up the snuffers now, md trimmed the wick. The 
light brightened directly, and the room became less dismal. 

Again he turned to the riddles ; reading them doggedly and 
resolutely, now in one corner of the card, now in another. All 
his efforts, however, could not fix his attention on them. He 
pursued his occupation mechanically, deriving no sort of im- 
pression from what he was reading. It was as if a shadow 
from the curtained bed had got between his mind and the gaily 

Erinted letters — a shadow that nothing could dispel. At last, 
e gave up the struggle, threw the card from him impatiently 
and took to walking softly up and down the room again. 

The dead man, the dead man, the hidden dead man on the 
bed! 

There was the one persistent idea still haunting him. 
Hidden ! Was it only the body being there — or was it the 
bodv being there, concealed, that was preying on his mind ? 
He stopped at the window, with that doubt in him ; once more 
listening to the pattering rain, once more looking out into the 
black darkness. 

Still the dead man ! 

The darkness forced his mind back upon itself, and set hi« 
memory at work, reviving, with a painfully vivid distinctness, 
the momentary impression it had received from his first sight 
tf the corpse Before long> the face seemed to be hovering out 
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In the middle of the rain and darkness, confronting Lun 
through the window, with the paleness whiter, with the dread 
ful dull line of light between the imperfectly closed eye-haa 
broader than he had seen it — with the parted lips slowly drop- 
ping farther and farther away from each other — with the 
features growing larger and moving closer, till they seemed to 
£.'1 the window, and silence the rain, and shut out ihe nigh*. 

The sound of a voice shouting below stairs, woke him sud- 
denly from the dream of his own distempered fancy. lie re- 
cognised it as the voice of the landlord. 

" Shut up at twelve, Ben," he heard it say. " I'm off to 
bed." 

He wiped away the damp that had gathered on his forehead, 
reasoned with himself for a little while, and resolved to shake 
his mind free of the ghastly counterfeit which still clung to it, 
by forcing himself to confront, if ib was only for a moment, the 
eolemn reality. Without allowing himself an instant to hesi- 
tate, he parted the curtains at the foot of the bed, and looked 
through. 

There was the sad, peaceful, white face, with the awful mys- 
tery of stillness on it, laid back upon the pillow. No stir, no 
change there ! He only looked at it for a moment before he 
closed the curtains again; but that moment steadied him, 
calmed him, restored him — mind and body — to himself. 

He returned to his old occupation of walking up and down 
the room ; persevering in it, this time, till the clock struck 
again. 

Twelve. 

As the sound of the clock bell died away, it was succeeded 
by the confused noise, down stairs, of the drinkers in the tap- 
room leaving the bouse. The next sound, after an interval of 
■ilence, was caused *>y the barring of the door, and the closing 
of the shutters at the back of the Inn. Then the silence fol- 
lowed again, and was disturbed no more. 

He was alone now — absolutely, hopelessly alone with the 
dead man, till the next morning. 

The wick of the candle wanted trimming again. He took 
up the Bnuffers — but paused suddenly on the very point of 
using them, and looked attentively at the candle — then back, 
over his shoulder, at the curtained bed — then again at the 
candle. It had been lighted, for the first time, to show 
him the way upstairs, and three parts of it, at least, were 
already consumed. In another hour it would be frarat 
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out. In another hour — unless he called at once lo tie man 
who had shut up the Inn, for a fresh candle — he would be ieft 
in the dark. 

Strongly as his mind had been affected since he had entered 
the room, his unreasonable dread of encountering ridicule, and 
of exposing his courage to suspicion, had not altogether lost 
its influence over him yet. 

He lingered irresolutely by the table, waiting till he could 
prevail on himself to open the door, and call from the landing 
to the man who had shut up the Inn. In his present hesi- 
tating frame of mind, it was a kind of relief to gain a few 
moments only by engaging in the trifling occupation of snuff- 
ing the candle. His hand trembled a little, and the snuffers 
vere heavy and awkward to use. When he closed them on 
the wick, he closed them a hair's breadth too low. In an in- 
Btant the candle was out, and the room was plunged in pitch 
darkness. 

The one impression which the absence of light immediately 
produced on his mind, was distrust of the curtained bed — dis- 
trust which shaped itself into no distinct idea, but which was 
powerful enough, in its very vagueness, to bind him down to 
his chair, to make his heart beat fast, and to set him listening 
intently. No sound stirred in the room but the familiar sound 
of the rain against the window, louder and sharper now than 
he had heard it yet. 

Still the vague distrust, the inexpressible dread, possessed 
him, and kept him in his chair. He had put his carpet-bag on 
the table when he first entered the room ; and he now took 
the key from his pocket, reached out his hand softly, opened 
the bag, and groped in it for his travelling writing-case, in 
which he knew that there was a small store of matches. When 
he had got one of the matches, he waited before he struck it 
on the coarse wooden table, and listened intently again, with- 
out knowing why. Still there was no sound in the room but 
the steady, ceaseless, rattling sound of the rain. 

He lighted the candle again, without another moment of de- 
lay ; and, on the instant of its burning up, the first object in 
the room that his eyes sought f">r was the curtained bed. 

Just before the light had been put out, he had looked in 
that direction, and had seen no change, no disarrangement oi 
any sort, in the folds of the closely-drawn curtains. 

When he looked at the bed now, he saw, hanging over ihe 
side of it — a long white hand. 
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It tAj perfectly motionless, midway on the side of the bed, 
where the curtain at the head and the curtain at the foot met. 
Nothing more was visible. The clinging curtains hid every- 
thing but the long white hand. 

He stood looking at it, unable to stir, unable to call out ; 
feeling nothing, knowing nothing ; every faculty he possessed 
gathered up and lost in the one seeing faculty. How long that 
first panic held him, he never could tell afterwards. It might 
have been only for a moment ; it might have been for many 
minutes together. How he got to the bed — whether he ran 
to it headlong, or whether he approached it Blowly — how hf 
wrought himself up to unclose the curtains and look in, he 
never has remembered, and never will remember, to his dying 
day. It is enough that he did go to the bed, and that he did 
look inside the curtains. 

The man had moved. One of his arms was outside the 
clothes ; his face was turned a little on the pillow ; his eyelids 
were wide open. Changed as to position, and as to one of the 
features, the face was otherwise fearfully and wonderfully un- 
altered. The dead paleness and the dead quiet were on it 
still. 

One glance showed Arthur this — one glance before he flew 
breathlessly to the door, and alarmed the house. 

The man whom the landlord called " Ben" was the first to 
appear on the stairs. In three words, Arthur told him what 
had happened, and sent him for the nearest doctor. 

I, who tell you this story, was then staying with a medical 
friend of mine, in practice at DoncaBter, taking care of his 
patients for him during his absence in London ; and I, for the 
time being, was the nearest doctor. They had sent for me 
from the Inn, when the stranger was taken ill in the afternoon; 
but I was not at home, and medical assistance was sought for 
elsewhere. When the man from The Two Eobins rang the 
night-bell, I was just thinking of going to bed. Naturally 
enough, I did not believe a word of his story about " a dead 
man who had come to life again." However, I put on my hat, 
armed myself with one or two bottles of restorative medicine, 
and ran to the Inn, expecting to find nothing more remarkable, 
when I got there, than a patient in a fit. 

My surprise at finding that the man had spoken the literal 
truth was almost, if not quite, equalled by my astonishment at 
finding myself face to face with Arthur HoUiday as soon as I 
entered the bedroom. It was no time then for giving or seek- 
ing explanations. "We just shook hands amazedly ; and then 

it 
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I ordered everybody but Arthur out of the room, and hurried 
to the man on the bed. 

The kitchen fire had not been long out. There was plentr 
of hot water in the boiler, and plenty of flannel to be had. 
With these, with my medicines, and with such help as Arthur 
could render under my direction, I dragged the man, literally, 
out of the jaws of death. In less than an hour from the 
time when I had been called in, he was alive and talking, in 
the bed on which he had been laid out to wait for the coroner's 
inquest. 

You will naturally ask me what had been the matter with 
him ; and I might treat you, in reply, to a long theory, plenti- 
fully sprinkled with what the children call hard words. I 
prefer telling you that, in this case, cause and effect could not 
be satisfactorily joined together by any theory whatever. 
There are mysteries in life, and in the conditions of it, which 
human science has not fathomed yet ; and I candidly confess 
to you that, in bringing that man back to existence, I was, 
morally speaking, groping hap-hazard in the dark. I know 
(from the testimony of the doctor who attended him in the 
afternoon) that the vital machinery, so far as its action is 
appreciable by our senses, had, in this case, unquestionably 
stopped ; and I am equally certain (seeing that I recovered 
him) that the vital principle was not extinct. When I add 
that he had suffered from a long and complicated illness, and 
that his whole nervous system was utterly deranged, I have 
told you all I really know of the physical condition of my 
dead-alive patient at The Two Robins Inn. 

When he " came to," as the phrase goes, he was a start- 
ling object to look at, with his colourless face, his sunken 
cheeks, his wild black eyes, and his long black hair. The first 
paestion he asked me about himself, when he could speak, 
nade me suspect that I had been called in to a man in my own 
profession. I mentioned to him my surmise, and he told me 
that I was right. 

He said he had come last from Paris, where he had been 
attached to a hospital. That he had lately returned to Eng- 
land, on his way to Edinburgh, to continue his studies ; that 
he had been taken ill on the journey ; and that he had stopped 
to rest and recover himself at Doncaster. He did not add a 
word about his name, or who he was, and of course I did not 
question him on the subject. All I enquired, when he ceased 
speaking, was what branch of the profession he intended to 
follow. 
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" Any branch," he said, bitterly, " which will put bread into 
the mouth of a poor man." 

At this, Arthur, who had been hitherto watching him in 
Bilent curiosity, burst out impetuously in his usual good- 
humoured way : — 

" My dear fellow !" (everybody was " my dear fellow" with 
Arthur) " now you have come to life again, don't begin by 
being down-hearted about your prospects. I'll answer for it, 
I can help you to some capital thing in the medical line — or, 
if I can't, I know my father can." 

The medical student looked at him steadily. 

" Thank you," he said coldly ; then added, " May I ask who 
your father is ?" 

" He's well enough known all about this part of the country," 
replied Arthur. " He is a great manufacturer, and his name 
is Holliday." 

My hand was on the man's wrist during this brief conver- 
sation. The instant the name of Holliday was pronounced, ] 
felt the pulse under my fingers flutter, stop, go on suddenly 
with a bound, and beat afterwards for a minute or two at the 
fever rate. 

" How did you come here ?" asked the stranger, quickly, 
excitably, passionately almost. 

Arthur related briefly what had happened from the time of 
his first taking the bed at the inn. 

" I am indebted to Mr. Holliday's son, then, for the help 
that has saved my life," said the medical student, speaking 
to himself, with a singular sarcasm in his voice. " Come here !" 

He held out, as he spoke, his long, white, bony right hand. 

" With all my heart," said Arthur, taking his hand cor- 
dially. " I may confess it now," he continued, laughing ; 
" upon my honour you almost frightened me out of my wits." 

The stranger did not seem to listen. His wild black eyes 
were fixed with a look of eager interest on Arthur's face, and 
his long bony fingers kept tight hold of Arthur's hand. Young 
Holliday, on his side, returned the gaze, amazed and puzzled 
by the medical student's odd language and manners. The two 
faces were close together ; I looked at them ; and, to my 
amazement, I was suddenly impressed by the sense cf a like 
ness between them — not in features or complexion, but solely 
in expression. It must have been a strong likeness, or I 
nhould certainly not have found it out, for I am naturally slow 
sit detecting resemblances between faces. 

" You have saved my life," said the strange man, still look 

v 2 
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ing hard in Arthur's face, still holding tightly by bia hand. 
" If you had been my own brother, you could not have done 
more for me than that." 

He laid a singularly strong emphasis on those three words, 
''my own brother," and a change passed over his face as ha 
pronounced them — a change that no language of mine is com- 
petent to describe. 

" I hope I have not done being of service to you yet," said 
Arthur. " I'll speak to my father as soon as I get hou.e." 

" Tou seem to be fond and proud of your father," said the 
medical student. " I suppose, in return, he is fond and proud 
of you ?" 

" Of course he is," answered Arthur, laughing. " Is there 
anything wonderful in that ? Isn't your father fond — " 

The stranger suddenly dropped young Holliday's hand, and 
turned his face away. 

" I beg your pardon," said Arthur. " I hope I have not 
unintentionally pained you. I hope you have not lost your 
father ?" 

" I can't well lose what I have never had," retorted the 
medical student, with a harsh mocking laugh. 

" What you have never had!" 

The strange man suddenly caught Arthur's hand again, sud- 
denly looked once more hard in his face. 

" Yes," he said, with a repetition of the bitter laugh. " Tou 
have brought a poor devil back into the world, who has no 
business there. Do I astonish you ? "Well ! I have a fancy 
of my own for telling you what men in my situation generally 
keep a secret. I have no name and no father. The merciful 
\aw of Society tells me I am Nobody's son ! Ask your father 
\f he will be my father too, and help me on in life with the 
ra-nily name." 

Arthur looked at me more puzzled than ever. 

I signed to him to say nothing, and then laid my fingera 
again on the man's wrist. No ! In spite of the extraordinary 
speech that he had just made, he was not, as I had been dis- 
posed to suspect, beainning to get light-headed. His pulse, by 
this time, had fallen back to a quiet, slow beat, and his skin 
^vas moist and cool. Not a symptom of fever or agitation 
about liim. 

Finding that neither of us answered him, he turned to me, 
and began talking of the extraordinary nature of his case, and 
asking my advice about the future course of medical treatment 
to whivi. he ought to subject himself. I said the matter re- 
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quired careful thinking over, and suggested that I should send 
him a prescription a little later. He told me to write it at once, 
as he would, most likely, be leaving Doncaster in the morning, 
before I was up. It was quite useless to represent to him the 
folly and danger of such a proceeding as this. He heard me 
politely and patiently, but held to his resolution, without 
offering any reasons or explanations, and repeated to me, that 
If I wished to give him a chance of seeing my prescription, I 
must write it at once. 

Hearing this, Arthur volunteered the loan of a travelling 
writing case, which, he said, he had with him ; and, bringing it 
to the bed, shook the note paper out of the pocket of the case 
forthwith in his usual careless way. "With the paper, there fell 
out, on the counterpane of the bed, a small packet of sticking- 
plaster and a little water-colour drawing of a landscape. 

The medical student took up the drawing and looked at it. 
His eye fell on some initials, neatly written in cipher, in one 
corner. He started, and trembled ; his pale face grew whiter 
than ever ; his wild black eyes turned on Arthur, and looked 
through and through him. 

" A pretty drawing," he said, in a remarkably quiet tone of 
Toice. 

" Ah ! and done by such a pretty girl," said Arthur. " Oh, 
such a pretty girl ! I wish it was not a landscape — I wish it 
was a portrait of her !" 

" Tou admire her very much ?" 

Arthur, half in jest, half in earnest, kissed his hand for 
answer. 

" Love at first sight," said young Holliday, putting the draw, 
ing away again. " But the course of it doesn't run smooth. 
It's the old story. She's monopolised, as usual. Trammelled 
by a rash engagement to some poor man who is never likely to 
get money enough to marry her. It was lucky I heard of it 
in time, or I should certainly have risked a declaration when 
she gave me that drawing. Here, doctor ! Here is pen, ink, 
and paper, all ready for you." 

" "When she gave you that drawing ! Gave it. Gave it." 

He repeated the words slowly to himself, and suddenly closed 
his eyes. A momentary distortion passed across his face, and 
I saw one of his hands clutch up the bedclothes and squeeze 
them hard. I thought he was going to be ill again, and begged 
that there might be no more talking. He opened his eye« 
when I spoke, fixed them once more, searchingly, on Arthur, 
tnd said, slowly and distinctly ; — 
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" Tou like her, and she likes you. The poor man may die 
nut of your way. Who can tell that she may not give you 
herself as well as her drawing, after all ?" 

Before young Holliday could answer, he turned to me, and 
said in a whisper, " Now for the prescription." Froin that 
time, though he spoke to Arthur again, he never looked at hun 
more. 

When I had written the prescription, he examined it, ap- 
proved of it, and then astonished us both by abruptly wishing 
us good night, I offered to sit up with him, and he shook his 
head. Arthur offered to sit up with him, and he said, shortly, 
with his face turned away, " No." I insisted on having some- 
body left to watch him. He gave way when he found I was 
determined, and said he would accept the services of the waiter 
at the Inn. 

" Thank you both," he said, as we rose to go. " I have one 
last favour to ask — not of you, doctor, for I leave you to ex- 
ercise your professional discretion — but of Mr. Holliday." His 
eyes, while he spoke, still rested steadily on me, and never once 
turned towards Arthur. " I beg that Mr. Holliday will not 
mention to any one — least of all to his father — the events that 
have occurred, and the words that have passed, in this room. 
I entreat him to bury me in his memory, as, but for him, I 
might have been buried in my grave. I cannot give my reasons 
for making this strange request. I can only implore him to 
grant it." 

His voice faltered for the first time, and he hid his face on 
the pillow. Arthur, completely bewildered, gave the required 
pledge. I took young Holliday away with me, immediately 
afterwards, to the house of my friend ; determining to go back 
to the Inn, and to see the medical student again before he had 
left in the morning. 

I returned to the inn at eight o'clock, purposely abstaining 
from waking Arthur, who was sleeping off the past night's 
excitement on one of my friend's sofas. A suspicion had oc- 
curred to me, as soon as I was alone in my bedroom, which 
made me resolve that Holliday and the stranger whose life he 
had saved should not meet again, if I could prevent it. 

I have already alluded to certain reports, or scandals, which 
T knew of, relating to the early life of Arthur's father. While 
I was thinking, in my bed, of what had passed at the inn— of 
the change in the student's pulse when he heard the name oi 
Hohiday ; of the resemblance of expression that I had discovered 
between his face and Arthur's ; of the emphasis he had laid ob 
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those three words, "my own brother;" and of his incompre- 
hensible acknowledgment of his own illegitimacy — while I was 
thinking of these things, the reports I have mentioned suddenly 
flew into my mind, and linked themselves fast to the chain of 
my previous reflections. Something within me whispered, " It 
js best that those two young men should not meet again." I 
felt it before I slept ; I felt it when I woke ; and I went, as 1 
told you, alone to the inn the next morning 

I had missed my only opportunity of seeing my nameless 
patient again. He had been gone nearly an hour when I in- 
quired for him. 

I have now told you everything that I know for certain, in re- 
lation to the man whom I brought back to life in the double- 
bedded room of the Inn at Doncaster. "What I ha?e next to 
add is matter for inference and surmise, and is not, strictly 
speaking, matter of fact. 

I have to tell you, first, that the medical student turned out 
to be strangely and unaccountably right in assuming it as 
more than probable that Arthur Holliday would marry the 
young lady who had given him the water-colour drawing of the 
landscape. That marriage took place a little more than a year 
after the events occurred which I have just been relating. 

The young couple came to live in the neighbourhood i% 
which I was then established in practice. I was present at 
the wedding, and was rather surprised to find that Arthur was 
singularly reserved with me, both before and after his mar- 
riage, on the subject of the young lady's prior engagement. 
He only referred to it once, when we were alone, merely telling 
me, on that occasion, that his wife had done all that honour and 
duty required of her in the matter, and that the engagement 
had been broken ofl* with the full approval of her parents. 
I never heard more from him than this. For three years he 
and his wife lived together happily. At the expiration of that 
time, the symptoms of a serious illness first declared themselves 
in Mrs. Arthur Holliday. It turned out to be a long, lingering, 
hopeless malady. I attended her throughout. We had been 
great friends when she was well, and we became more attached 
to each other than ever when she was ill. I had many long 
and interesting conversations with her in the intervals when 
Bhe suffered least. The result of one of those conversations I 
may briefly relate, leaving you to draw any inferences from it 
that you please. 

The interview to which I refer, occurred shortly before hei 
death. 
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I called one evening, as usual, and found her alone, w th t 
look in her eyes which told me she had been crying. She only 
informed me, at first, that she had been depressed in spirits ; 
but, by little and little, she became more communicative, and 
confessed to me that she had been looking over some old letters, 
which had been addressed to her, before she had seen Arthur, 
by a man to whom she had been engaged to be married. I 
asked her how the engagement came to be broken off. She 
replied that it had not been broken off, but that it had died 
out in a very mysterious manner. The person to Whom she 
was engaged — her first love, she called him — was poor, and 
there was no immediate prospect of their being married. He 
followed my profession, and went abroad to study. They had 
corresponded regularly, until the time when, as she believed, 
he had returned to England. From that period she heard no 
more of him. He was of a fretful, sensitive temperament ; 
and she feared that she might have inadvertently done or said 
something to offend him. However that might be, he had 
never written to her again ; and, after waiting a year, she had 
married Arthur. I asked when the first estrangement had be- 
gun, and found that the time at which she ceased to hear any- 
thing of her first lover, exactly corresponded with the time at 
which I had been called in to my mysterious patient at The 
Two Robins Inn. 

A fortnight after that conversation, she died. In course of 
time Arthur married again. Of late years, he has lived 
principally in London, and I have seen little or nothing oi 
him. 

I have some years to pass over before I can approach to 
anything like a conclusion of this fragmentary narrative. And 
even when that later period is reached, the little that I have 
to say will not occupy your attention for more than a few 
minutes. 

One rainy autumn evening, while I was still practising as a 
country doctor, I was sitting alone, thinking over a case then 
under my charge which sorely perplexed me, when I heard a 
low knock at the door of my room. 

" Come in," I cried, looking up curiously to see who wanted 
me. 

After a momentary delay, the lock moved, and a long, white, 
bony hand stole round the door as it opened, gently pushing it 
over a fold in the carpet which hindered it from working freely 
on the hinges. The hand was followed by a man whose face 
inatantiv struck me with a verv strange sfinsAtinn There warn 
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something familiar to me in the look of him ; and yet it wag 
also something that suggested tbe idea of change. 

He quietly introduced himself as " Mr. Lorn ;" presented to 
me some excellent professional recommendations; and pro- 
posed to fill the place, then vacant, of my assistant. "While he 
was speaking, I noticed it as singular that we did not appear 
to be meeting each other like strangers ; and that, while I was 
certainly startled at seeing him, he did not appear to be at al. 
startled at seeing me. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to say that I thought I had 
met with him before. But there was something in his face, 
and something in my recollections — I can hardly say what — 
which unaccountably restrained me from speaking, and which, 
as unaccountably, attracted me to him at once, and made me 
feel ready and glad to accept his proposal. 

He took his assistant's place on that very day. "We got on 
together as if we had been old friends from the first ; but, 
throughout the whole time of his residence in my house, he 
never volunteered any confidences on the subject of his past 
life ; and I never approached the forbidden topic except by 
hints, which he resolutely refused to understand. 

I had long had a notion that my patient at the Inn might 
have been a natural son of the elder Mr. Holliday's, and that 
he might also have been the man who was engaged to Arthur's 
first wife. And now, another idea occurred to me, that Mr. 
Lorn was the only person in existence who could, if he chose, 
enlighten me on both those doubtful points. But he never 
did choose— and I was never enlightened. He remained with 
me till I removed to London to try my fortune there, as a 
physician, for the second time ; and then he went his way, and 
I went mine, and we have never seen one another since. 

I can add no more. I may have been right in my suspicion, 
or I may have been wrong. All I know is that, in those days 
of my country practice, when I came home late, and found my 
assistant asleep, and woke him, he used to look, in coming to, 
wonderfully like the stranger at Doncaster, as he raised him- 
self in the bed on that memorable night. 
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An oppressively mild temperature, and steady, soft, settled 
rain — dismal weather for idle people in the country. Misg 
Jessie, after looking longingly out of window, resigned herself 
to circumstances, and gave up all hope of a ride. The gar- 
dener, the conservatory, the rabbits, the raven, the house- 
keeper, and, as a last resource, even the neglected piano, were 
ail laid under contribution to help her through the time. It 
was a long day, but, thanks to her own talent for trifling, she 
contrived to occupy it pleasantly enough. 

Still no news of my son. The time was getting on now, 
and it was surely not unreasonable to look for some tidings of 
liim. 

To-day, Morgan and I both finished our third, and last, 
stories. I corrected my brother's contribution, with no very 
great difficulty on this occasion, and numbered it Nine. My 
own story came next, and was thus accidentally distinguished 
as the last of the series — Number Ten. When I dropped the 
two corresponding cards into the bowl, the thought that there 
would be now no more to add, seemed to quicken my prevail- 
ing sense of anxiety on the subject of George's return. A 
iieavy depression hung upon my spirits, and I went out despe- 
"alely in the rain, to shake my mind free of oppressing influ- 
ences, by dint of hard bodily exercise. 

The number drawn this evening was Three. On the pro- 
duction of the corresponding manuscript, it proved to be my 
turn to read again. 

" I can promise you a 1 ttle variety to-night," I said, ad- 
dressing our fair guest, " if I can promise nothing else. This 
time, it is not a story of my own writing that I am about to 
read, but a copy of a very curious correspondence which 1 
found among my professional papers." 

Jessie's countenance fell directly. " Is there no story in it P* 
tYe asked, rather discontentedly. 
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" Certainly there is a story in it," I replied ; a story of a 
much lighter kind than any we have yet read, ard which may 
on that account prove acceptable, by way of contrast and re- 
lief, even if it fails to attract you by other means. I obtained 
the original correspondence, I must tell you, from the office of 
the Detective Police of London." 

Jessie's face brightened. " That promises something to 
begin with," she said. 

" Some years since," I continued, " there was a desire at 
head quarters to increase the numbers and efficiency of the 
Detective Police ; and I had the honour of being one of the 
persons privately consulted on that occasion. The chief ob- 
stacle to the plan proposed lay in the difficulty of finding new 
recruits. The ordinary rank and file of the police of London 
are sober, trustworthy, and courageous men, but, as a body, 
they are sadly wanting in intelligence. Knowing this, the 
authorities took into consideration a scheme, which looked 
plausible enough on paper, for availing themselves of the ser- 
vices of that proverbially sharp class of men — the experienced 
clerks in attorney's offices. Among the persons whose advice 
was sought on this point, I was the only one who dissented 
from the arrangement proposed. I felt certain that the really 
experienced clerks entrusted with conducting private investi- 
gations and hunting up lost evidence, were too well paid, and 
too independently situated in their various offices, to care 
about entering the ranks of the Detective Police, and sub- 
mitting themselves to the rigid discipline of Scotland Yard. 
And I ventured to predict that the inferior clerks only, whose 
discretion was not to be trusted, would prove to be the men 
who volunteered for detective employment. My advice was 
not taken, and the experiment of enlisting the clerks was tried 
in two or three cases. I was naturally interested in the re- 
sult ; and in due course of time, I applied for information in 
the right quarter. In reply, the originals of the letters, of 
which I am now about to read the copies, were sent to me, 
with an intimation that the correspondence, in this particular 
instance, offered a fair specimen of the results of the experi- 
ment in the other cases. The letters amused me, and 1 ob- 
tained permission to copy them before I sent them back. 
Tou will now hear, therefore, by his own statement, how a cer- 
tain attorney's clerk succeeded in conducting a very delicate 
investigation, and how the regular members of the Detective 
Police contrived to help him through his first experiment." 



BROTHER GRIFFITH S STORY 
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THE BITER BIT. 



[Extracted from the Correspondence of the London Police."} 

PBOM CHIEF INSPEOTOB THEAKSTONE, OF THE DETECTITJ 
POLICE, TO SEBGEAHT BTXLMEB OF THE SAME FOBCE. 

London, 4th July, 18 — . 
Sebgkeant Pulmeb, 

This is tr inform you that you are wanted to assist in look- 
ing up a case of importance, which will require all the atten- 
tion of an experienced member of the force. The matter of 
the robbery on which you are now engaged, you will please to 
Bhift over to the young man who brings you this letter. Tou 
will tell him all the circumstances of the case, just as they 
stand ; you will put him up to the progress you have made (if 
an} r ) towards detecting the person or persons by whom the 
money has been stolen ; and you will leave him to make the 
best he can of the matter now in your hands. He is to have 
the whole responsibility of the case, and the whole credit of 
his success, if he brings it to a proper issue. 

So much for the orders that I am desired to comi>"> va&Q 
you. 

A word in your ear, next, about this new man who is t» 
take your place. His name is Matthew Sharpin ; and he is to 
have the chance given him of dashing into our office at a jump 
—supposing he turns out strong enough to take it. Tou wih 
naturally ask me how he comes by this privilege. I can only 
tell you that he has some uncommonly strong interest to back 
hi:n in certain high charters which you and I had better not 
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mention except under our breaths. He has been a lawyer'a 
clerk ; and he is wonderfully conceited in his opinion of him- 
nelf, as well as mean and underhand to look at. According to 
his own account, he leaves his old trade, and joins ours, of his 
own free will and preference. Tou will no more believe that 
than I do. My notion is, that he has managed to ferret out 
sol ne private information in connection with the affairs of on© 
of his master's clients, which makes him rather an awkward 
customer to keep in the office for the future, and which, at the 
same time, gives him hold enough over his employer to make 
it dangerous to drive him into a corner by turning Him away. 
1 think the giving him this unheard-of chance among us, is, in 
plain words, pretty much like giving him hush-money to keep 
him quiet. However that may be, Mr. Matthew Sharpin is to 
have the case now in your hands ; and if he succeeds with it, 
he pokes his ugly nose into our office, as sure as fate. I put 
you up to this, Sergeant, so that you may not stand in your 
own light by giving the new man any cause to complain of you 
at head-quarters, and remain yours, 

Fbancts Theakstoxe. 

feom me. matthew shabpix to chief inspector 
theakstone. 

London, July 5th, 18—. 

Deab Sib, 

Having now been favoured with the necessary instructions 
from Sergeant Bulmer, I beg to remind you of certain direc- 
tions which I have received, relating to the report of my 
future proceedings which I am to prepare for examination at 
head-quarters. 

The object of my writing, and of your examining what I have 
written, before you send it in to the higher authorities, is, I 
am informed, to give me, as an untried hand, the benefit of 
your advice, in case I want it (which I venture to think I shall 
not) at any stage of my proceedings. As the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case on which I am now engaged, make it 
impossible for me to absent myself from the place where tho 
robbery was committed, until I have made some progress 
towards discovering the thief, I am necessarily precluded from 
consulting you personally. Hence the necessity of my writing 
down the various details, which might, perhaps, be better com- 
municated by word of mouth. This, if I am not mistaken, » 
the position in which we are now placed. I state my own im- 
pressions on the subject, in writing, in order that we may 
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clearly understand each other at the outset ; — and have thl 
Honour to remain, your obedient servant, 

Matthew Sharpest. 



FBOM CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAKSTOUE TO MB. MATTHEW 

SHABPIN. 

London, 5th July 18— 
Sib, 

You have begun by wasting time, ink, and paper. "We both 
of us perfectly well knew the position we stood in towards each 
Dther, when I sent you with my letter to Sergeant Bulmer. 
There was not the least need to repeat it in writing. Be so 
good as to employ your pen, in future, on the business actually 
in hand. 

Tou have now three separate matters on which to write to me. 
First, You have to draw up a statement of vour instructions 
received from Sergeant Bulmer, in order to show us that no- 
thing has escaped your memory, and that you are thoroughly 
acquainted with all the circumstances of the case which has 
been entrusted to you. Secondly, You are to inform me what 
it is you propose to do. Thirdly, You are to report every inch 
of your progress (if you make any) from day to day, and, if 
need be, from hour to hour as well. This is your duty. As 
to what my duty may be, when I want you to remind me of it, 
I will write and tell you so. In the meantime, I remain, 
vours, 

Fbancis Theakstone. 



FBOM ME. MATTHEW SHABPIN TO CHIEF ENSPECTOE 
THEAKSTONE. 

London, 6th July, 18 — . 

Sib, 

You are rather an elderly person, and, as such, naturally in- 
clined to be a little jealous of men like me, who are in the prime 
of their lives and their faculties. Under these circumstances, 
it is my duty to be considerate towards you, and not to bear 
too hardly on your small failings. I decline, therefore, alto- 
gether, to take offence at the tone of your letter ; I give you 
the full benefit of the natural generosity of my nature ; I 
sponge the very existence of your surly communication out of 
my memory — in short, Chief Inspector Theakstone, I forgive 
you, and proceed to business. 

My first duty is to draw up a full statement of the instruc- 
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fcions I have received from Serjeant Bulmer. Here they are 
fet your service, according to my version of them. 

At number 13, Rutherford Street, Soho, there is a stationer's 
shop. It is kept by one Mr. Tatman. He is a married roan, 
but has no family. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Yatman, the ot-ier 
inmates in the house are a young single man named Jay, who 
lodges in the front room on the second floor — a shopman, who 
sleeps in one of the attics, — and a servant-of-all-work, whose 
bed is in the back-kitchen. Once a week a charwoman comes 
for a few hours in the morning only, to help this servant. 
These are all the persons who, on ordinary occasions, have 
means of access to the interior of the house, placed, as a matter 
of course, at their disposal. 

Mr. Tatman has been in business for many years, carrying 
on his affairs prosperously enough to realize a handsome inde- 
pendence for a person in his position. Unfortunately for him- 
self, he endeavoured to increase the amount of his property by 
speculating. He ventured boldly in his investments, luck 
went against him, and rather less than two years ago he found 
himself a poor man again. All that was saved out of the wreck 
of his property was the sum of two hundred pounds. 

Although Mr. Tatman did his best to meet his altered cir- 
cumstances, by giving up many of the luxuries and comforts 
to which he and his wife had been accustomed, he found it im- 
possible to retrench so far as to allow of putting by any money 
from the income produced by his shop. The business has been 
declining of late years — the cheap advertising stationers having 
done it injury with the public. Consequently, up to the last 
week the only surplus property possessed by Mr. Tatman 
consisted of the two hundred pounds which had been recovered 
from the wreck of his fortune. This sum was placed as a de- 
posit in a joint-stock bank of the highest possible character. 

Eight days ago, Mr. Tatman and his lodger, Mr. Jay, held a 
conversation on the subject of the commercial difficulties which 
are hampering trade in all directions at the present time. Mr. 
Jay (who lives by supplying the newspapers with short para- 
graphs relating to accidents, offences, and brief records of re- 
markable occurrences in general — who is, in short, what they 
caii a penny-a-liner) told his landlord that he had been in the 
city that day, and had heard unfavourable rumours on the sub- 
ject of the joint-stock banks. The rumours to which ho alluded 
had already reached the ears of Mr. Tatman from otter quar- 
ter*; and the confirmation of them by his lodger had euch an 
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effect on his mind — predisposed as it was to alana by the ex- 
perience of his former losses — that he resolved to go at once 
to the bank and withdraw his deposit. It was then getting on 
towards the end of the afternoon ; and he arrived just in time 
So receive his money before the bank closed. 

He received the deposit in bank notes of the following 
amounts ; — one fifty-pound note, three twenty-^ound notes, 
six ten-pound notes, and six five-pound notes. His object in 
drawing the money in this form was to have it ready to lay out 
immediately in trifling loans, on good security, among the 
small tradespeople of his district, some of whom are sorely 
pressed for the very means of existence at the present time. 
Investments of this kind seemed to Mr. Tatman to be the 
most safe and the most profitable on which he could now 
venture. 

He brought the money back in an envelope placed in his 
breast-pocket ; and asked his shopman, on getting home, to 
look for a small flat tin cash-box, which had not been used for 
years, and which, as Mr. Tatman remembered it, was exactly 
of the right size to b<ud the bank notes. For some time the 
cash-box was searched ior in vain. Mr. Tatman called to his 
wife to know if she had any idea where it was. The ques- 
tion was overheard by the servant-of-all-work, who was taking 
up the tea-tray at the time, and by Mr. Jay, who was coming 
down stairs on his way out to the theatre. Ultimately the 
cash-box was found by the shopman. Mr. Tatman placed the 
bank-notes in it, secured them by a padlock, and put the box 
in his coat-pocket. It stuck out of the coat-pocket a very little, 
but enough to be seen. Mr. Tatman remained at home, up 
stairs-, all the evening. No visitors called. At eleven o'clock 
he went to bed, and put the cash-box along with his clothes, 
on a chair by the bed-side. 

When he and his wife woke the next morning, the box was 
gone. Payment of the notes was immediaely stopped at the 
bank of England ; but no news of the money has been heard of 
since that time, 

So far, the circumstances of the case are perfectly clear. 
They point unmistakably to the conclusion that the robbery 
must have been committed by some person living in the house. 
Suspicion falls, therefore, upon the servant-of-all-work, upon 
the shopman, and upon Mr. Jay. The two first knew that 
the cash-box was being inquired for by their master, but 
did not know what it was he wanted to put into it. They 
would assume, of course, that it was money. They both had 
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opportunities (the servant, when she took awaj the lea — and 
the shopman, when he came, after shutting up, to give the 
keys of the till to his master) of seeing the cash-box in Mr. 
Tatman's pocket, and of inferring naturally, from its position 
there, that he intended to take it into his bedroom with him 
at night. 

Mr. Jay, on the other hand, had been told, during the after- 
noon's conversation on the subject of joint-stock banks, that 
his landlord had a deposit of two hundred pounds in one of 
them. He also knew that Mr. Tatman left him with the in- 
tention of drawing that money out ; and he heard the inquiry 
lor the cash-box, afterwards, when he was coming down stairs. 
lie must, therefore, have inferred that the money was in the 
house, and that the cash-box was the receptacle intended to 
contain it. That he could have had any idea, however, of the 
place in which Mr. Tatman intended to keep it for the night, 
is impossible, seeing that he went out before the box was 
found, and did not return till his landlord was in bed. Conse- 
quently, if he committed the robbery, he must have gone into 
the bedroom purely on speculation. 

Speaking of the bedroom reminds me of the necessity of 
noticing the situation of it in the house, and the means that 
exist of gaining easy access to it at any hour of the night. 

The room in question is the back-room on the first-floor. 
In consequence of Mrs. Tatman's constitutional nervousness 
on the subject of fire (which makes her apprehend being burnt 
alive in her room, in case of accident, by the hampering of the 
lock if the key is turned in it) her husband has never been 
accustomed to lock the bedroom door. Both he and his wife 
are, by their own admission, heavy sleepers. Consequently 
the risk to be run by any evil-disposed persons wishing to 
plunder the bedroom, was of the most trifling kind. They could 
enter the room by merely turning the handle of the door; and 
if they moved with ordinary caution, there was no fear of their 
waking the sleepers inside. This fact is of importance. It 
strengthens our conviction that the money must have been 
taken by one of the inmates of the house, because it tends to 
show that the robbery, in this case, might have been committed 
by persons not possessed of the superior vigilance and cunning 
of the experienced thief. 

Such are the circumstances, as they were related to Sergeant 
Buhner, when he was first called in to discover the guilty par- 
ties, and, if possible, to recover the lost bank notes. Tho 
•trictest inquiry which he could institute, failed of producing 
the waallest fra gm e nt o f e vid e n ce aga i nst any of the persooi 
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on whom Buspieion naturally fell. Their language and be- 
haviour, on being informed of the robbery, was perfectly con- 
sistent with the language and behaviour of innocent people. 
Sergeant Bulmer felt from the first- that this was a case for 
private inquiry and secret observation. He began by recom- 
mending Mr. and Mrs. Yatman to affect a feeling of perfect 
confidence in the innocence of the persons living under their 
roof; and he then opened the campaign by employing himself 
in following the goings and comings, and in discovering the 
friends, the habits, and the secrets of the maid-of-all-work. 

Three days and nights of exertion on his own part, and on 
that of others who were competent to assist his investigations, 
were enough to satisfy him that there was no sound cause for 
suspicion against the girl. 

He next practised the same precaution in relation to the 
shopman. There was more difficulty and uncertainty in pri- 
vately clearing up this person's character without his know- 
ledge, but the obstacles were at last smoothed away with 
tolerable success ; and though there is not the same amount 
of certainty, in this case, which there was in that of the girl, 
there is still fair reason for supposing that the shopman has 
had nothing to do with the robbery of the cash-box. 

As a necessary consequence of these proceedings, the range 
of suspicion now becomes limited to the lodger, Mr. Jay. 

"When I presented your letter of introduction to Sergeant 
Bulmer, he had already made some inquiries on the subject of 
this young man. The result, so far, has not been at all favour- 
able. Mr. Jay's habits are irregular; he frequents public 
houses, and seems to be familiarly acquainted with a great 
many dissolute characters ; he is in debt to most of the trades- 
people whom he employs ; he has not paid his rent to Mr. 
Yatman for the last month ; yesterday evening he came home 
excited by liquor, and last week he was seen talking to a prize- 
fighter. In short, though Mr. Jay does call himself a journ- 
alist, in virtue of his penny-a-line contributions to the news- 
papers, he is a young man of low tastes, vulgar manners, and 
bad habits. Nothing has yet been discovered in relation to 
him, which redounds to his credit in the smallest degree. 

I have now reported, down to the very last details, all the 
particulars communicated to me by Sergeant Bulmer. I believe 
yon will not find an omission anywhere ; and I think you will 
admit, though you are prejudiced against me, that a clearer 
statement of facts was never laid before you than the state- 
ment I have now made. My next duty is to tell you what 1 
•"vpoee to do now that the cas« In 1'OlPflUed to my Hands. 
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In tlie £r«t place, it is clearly my business to take up the 
case at the point where Sergeant Buhner has left it. On hia 
authority, I am justified in assuming that I have no need to 
trouble myself about the maid-of-all-work and the shopman. 
Their characters are now to be considered as cleared up. 
What remains to be privately investigated is the question of 
the guilt or innocence of Mr. Jay. Before we give up the 
notes for lost, we must make sure, if we can, that he knows 
nothing about them. 

This is the plan that I have adopted, with the full approval 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tatman, for discovering whether Mr. Jay is 
or is not the person who has stolen the cash-box : — 

I propose, to-day, to present myself at the house in the cha- 
racter of a young man who is looking for lodgings. The back 
room on the second-floor will be shown to me as the room to 
let ; and I shall establish myself there to-night, as a person 
from the country who has come to London to look for a situa- 
tion in a respectable shop or office. 

By this means I shall be living next to the room occupied 
by Mr. Jay. The partition between us is mere lath and 
plaster. I shall make a small hole in it, near the cornico, 
through which I can see what Mr. Jay does in his room, and 
hear every word that is said when any friend happens to call on 
him. "Whenever he is at home, I shall be at my post of observ- 
ation. Whenever he goes out, I shall be after him. By em- 
ploying these means of watching him, I believe I may look 
forward to the discovery of his secret — if he knows anything 
about the lost bank-notes — as to a dead certainty. 

What you may think of my plan of observation I cannot 
undertake to say. It appears to me to unite the invaluable 
merits of boldness and simplicity. Fortified by this convic- 
tion, I close the present communication with feelings of the 
most sanguine description in regard to the future, and remain 
your obedient servant, 

Matthew Shaepht. 

fbom the same to the same. 

7th July. 
Sir, 
As you have not honoured me with any answer to my last 
communication, I assume that, in spite of your prejudices 
against me, it has produced the favourable impression on your 
mind which I ventured to anticipate. Gratified beyond 
measure by the token of approval which your eloquent silenc* 

o 2 
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coneeys to me, I proceed to report the progress that haa beet 
made in the course of the last twenty-four hours. 

I am now comfortably established next door to Mr. Jay ; 
and I am delighted to say that I have two holes in the pac- 
tion, instead of one. My natural sense of humour has led me 
into the pardonable extravagance of giving them appropriate 
names. One I call my peep-hole, and the other my pipe-hole. 
The name of the first explains itself ; the name of the second 
refers to a small tin pipe, or tube, inserted in the hole, and 
twisted so that the mouth of it comes close to my ear, while 
I am standing at my post of observation. Thus, while I am 
looking at Mr. Jay through my peep-hole, I can hear every 
word that may be spoken in his room through my pipe-hole. 

Perfect candour — a virtue which I have possessed from my 
childhood — compels me to acknowledge, before 1 go any fur- 
ther, that the ingenious notion of adding a pipe-hole to my 
proposed peep-hole originated with Mrs. Tatman. This lady 
— a most intelligent and accomplished person, simple, and yet 
distinguished, in her manners — has entered into all my little 
plans with an enthusiasm and intelligence which I cannot too 
highly praise. Mr. Tatman is so cast down by his loss, that 
he is quite incapable of affording me any assistance. Mrs. 
Tatman, who is evidently most tenderly attached to him, feels 
her husband's sad condition of mind even more acutely than 
she feels the loss of the money ; and is mainly stimulated to 
exertion by her desire to assist in raising him from the miser- 
able state of prostration into which he has now fallen. 

" The money, Mr. Sharpin," she said to me yesterday even- 
ing, with tears in her eyes, " the money may be regained by 
rigid economy and strict attention to business. It is my hus- 
band's wretched state of mind that makes me so anxious for 
the discovery of the thief. I may be wrong, but I felt hopeful 
of success as soon as you entered the house ; and I believe, 
if the wretch who has robbed us is to be found, you are 
the man to discover him." I accepted this gratifying compli- 
ment in the spirit in which it was offered — firmly believing 
that I shall be found, sooner or later, to have thoroughly 
deserved it. 

Let me now return to business ; that is to say, to my peep- 
hole and my pipe-hole. 

I have enjoyed some hours of calm observation of Mr. Jay. 
Though rarely at home, as I understand from Mrs. Tatman, 
on ordinary occasions, he haa been in-doors the whole of this 
oaj. That ii »uupiciou», to begin with. I have to report^ 
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farther, that he rose at a late hour this morning (always a 
bad sign in a young man), and that he lost a great deal of time, 
after he was up, in pining and complaining to himself of 
headache. Like other debauched characters, he ate little or 
nothing for breakfast. His next proceeding was to smoke a 
pipe — a dirty clay pipe, which a gentleman would have been 
ashamed to put between his lips. When he had done smok- 
ing, he took out pen, ink, and paper, and sat down to write 
with a groan — whether of remorse for having taken the bank- 
notes, or of disgust at the task before him, I am unable to 
Bay. After writing a few lines (too far away from my peep- 
hole to give me a chance of reading over his shoulder), ho 
leaned back in his chair, and amused himself by humming the 
tunes of certain popular songs. "Whether these do, or do not, 
represent secret signals by which he communicates with his 
accomplices remains to be seen. After he had amused himself 
for some time by humming, he got up and began to walk 
about the room, occasionally stopping to add a sentence to the 
paper on his desk. Before long, he went to a locked cupboard 
and opened it. I strained my eyes eagerly, in expectation of 
making a discovery. I saw him take something carefully out 
of the cupboard — he turned round — and it was only a pint 
bottle of brandy! Having drunk some of the liquor, this 
extremely indolent reprobate lay down on his bed again, and 
m five minutes was fast asleep. 

After hearing him snoring for at least two hours, I was re- 
called to my peep-hole by a knock at his door. He jumped up 
and opened it with suspicious activity. 

A very small boy, with a very dirty face, walked in, said, 
" Please, sir, they're waiting for you," sat down on a chair, 
with his legs a long way from the ground, and instantly fell 
asleep ! Mr. Jay swore an oath, tied a wet towel round h* 
head, and going back to his paper, began to cover it witf* 
writing as fast as his fingers could move the pen. Occasionally 
getting up to dip the towel in water and tie it on again, he con- 
tinued at this employment for nearly three hours ; then folded 
up the leaves of writing, woke the boy, and gave them to him, 
with this remarkable expression : — " Now, then, young sleepy- 
head, quick — march ! If you see the governor, tell him to have 
the money ready when I call for it." The boy grinned, and 
disappeared. I was sorely tempted to follow " sleepy head,' 
but, on reflection, considered it safest still to keep my eye on 
the proceedings of Mr. Jay. 

hi half an hour's time, he put on his hat and walked out. 
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Of course, I put on my hat and walked out also. As 1 went 
down stairs, I passed Mrs. Tatman going up. The lady has 
been kind enough to undertake, by previous arrangement be- 
tween us, to search Mr. Jay's room, while he is out of the way, 
and while I am necessarily engaged in the pleasing duty of 
following him wherever he goes. On the occasion to which I 
now refer, he walked straight to the nearest tavern, and ordered 
a couple of mutton chops for his dinner. I placed myself in 
the next box to him, and ordered a couple of mutton chops for 
my dinner. Before I had been in the room a minute, a young 
man of highly suspicious manners and appearance, sitting at a 
table opposite, took his glass of porter in his hand and joined 
Mr. Jay. I pretended to be reading the newspaper, and lis- 
tened, as in duty bound, with all my might. 

" Jack has been here inquiring after you," says the young 
man. 

" Did he leave any message ?" asks Mr. Jay. 

" Yes," says the other. " He told me, if I met with you, to 
Bay that he wished very particularly to see you to-night ; and 
that he would give you a look in, at Rutherford Street, at seven 
o'clock." 

" All right," says Mr. Jay. " I'll get back in time to see 
him." 

Upon this, the suspicious-looking young man finished his 
porter, and saying that he was rather in a hurry, took leave of 
his friend (perhaps I should not be wrong if I said his accom- 
plice) and left the room. 

At twenty-five minutes and a half past six — in these serious 
cases it is important to be particular about time — Mr. Jay 
finished his chops and paid his bill. At twenty-six minutes 
and three-quarters I finished my chops and paid mine. In ten 
minutes more I was inside the house in Rutherford Street, and 
was received by Mrs. Tatman in the passage. That charming 
woman's face exhibited an expression of melancholy and disap- 
pointment which it quite grieved me to see. 

" I am afraid, Ma'am," says I, " that you have not hit on any 
little criminating discovery in the lodger's room ?" 

She shook her head and sighed. It was a soft, languid, flut- 
tering sigh ; — and, upon my life, it quite upset me. For the 
moment T foreot business, and burned with envy of Mr. Yat- 
man. 

"Don't despair, Ma'am," I said, with an insinuating mild- 
ness which seemed to touch her. " I have heard a mysterioua 
conversation— I know of a guilty appointment— and I oxpoc* 
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great things from my Peep-hole and my Pipe-hole to-night, 
Pray, don't be alarmed, but I think we are on the brink of a 
discovery." 

Here my enthusiastic devotion to business got the better of 
my tender feelings. I looked — winked — nodded — left her. 

"When I got back to my observatory, I found Mr. Jay digest- 
ing his mutton-chops in an arm-chair, with his pipe in hia 
mouth. On his table were two tumblers, a jug of water, 
and the pint-bottle of brandy. It was then close upon seven 
o'clock. As the hour struck, the person described as " Jack" 
walked in. 

He looked agitated — I am happy to say he looked violently 
agitated. The cheerful glow of anticipated success diffused 
itself (to use a strong expression) all over me, from head to 
foot. With breathless interest I looked through my Peep-hole, 
and saw the visitor — the " Jack" of this delightful case — sit 
down, facing me, at the opposite side of the table to Mr. Jay. 
Making allowance for the difference in expression which their 
countenances just now happened to exhibit, these two aban- 
doned villains were so much alike in other respects as to lead 
at once to the conclusion that they were brothers. Jack was 
the cleaner man and the better dressed of the two. I admit 
that, at the outset. It is, perhaps, one of my failings to push 
justice and impartiality to their utmost limits. I am no Pha- 
risee ; and whera Vice has its redeeming point, I say, let Vice 
have its due — yes, yes, by all manner of means, let Vice have 
its due. 

" What's the matter now, Jack ?" says Mr. Jay. 

" Can't you see it in my face ?" says Jack. " My dear fellow, 
delays are dangerous. Let us have done with suspense, and 
risk it the day after to-morrow." 

" So soon as that ?" cries Mr. Jay, looking very much asto- 
nished. " Well, I'm ready, if you are. But, I say, Jack, is 
Somebody Else ready too ? Are you quite sure of that ?" 

He smiled as he spoke — a frightful smile — and laid a very 
strong emphasis on those two words, " Somebody Else." There 
is evidently a third ruffian, a nameless desperado, concerned in 
the business. 

" Meet us to-morrow," says Jack, " and judge for yourself. 
Be in the Eegent's Park at eleven in the morning, and look 
out for us at the turning that leads to the Avenue Eoad." 

" I'll be there," says Mr. Jay. " Have a drop of brandy and 
water? What are you getting up forp Tou're not going 
already?" 
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" Yes, I am," says Jack. " The fact is, I'm bo excited and 
agitated that I can't sit still anywhere for five minutes toge- 
ther. Ridiculous as it may appear to you, I'm in a perpetual 
Itate of nervous flutter. I can't, for the life of me, help fearing 
that we shall be found out. I fancy that every man who looks 
twice at me iu the street is a spy" 

At tho3e words, I thought my legs would have given way 
under me. Nothing but strength of mind kept me at my 
Peep-hole— nothing else, I give you my word of honour. 

" Stuff" and nonsense !" cries Mr. Jay, with all the effrontery 
of a veteran in crime. " We have kept the secret up to this 
time, and we will manage cleverly to the end. Have a drop 
of brandy and water, and you will feel as certain about it as 
I do." 

Jack steadily refused the brandy and water, and steadily 
persisted in taking his leave. 

" I must try if 1 can't walk it off," he said. " Eemember 
do-morrow morning— eleven o'clock, Avenue Road side of the 
Regent's Park." 

With those words he went out. His hardened relative 
laughed desperately, and resumed the dirty clay pipe. 

I sat down on the side of my bed, actually quivering with 
excitement. 

It is clear to me that no attempt has yet been made to 
change the stolen bank notes ; and I may add that Sergeant 
Bulmer was of that opinion also, when he left the case in my 
hands. What is the natural conclusion to draw from the con- 
versation which I have just set down ? Evidently, that the 
confederates meet to-morrow to take their respective shares in 
the stolen money, and to decide on the safest means of getting 
the notes changed the day after. Mr. Jay is, beyond a doubt, 
the leading criminal in this business, and he will probably run 
the chief risk — that of changing the fifty-pound note. I shall, 
therefore, still make it my business to follow him — attending 
at the Regent's Park to-morrow, and doing my best to hear 
what is said there. If another appointment is made for the 
day after, I shall, of course, go to it. In the meantime, I shall 
want the immediate assistance of two competent persons (sup- 
posing the rascals separate after their meeting) to follow the 
two minor criminals. It is only fair to add, that, if the rogues 
all retire together, I shall probably keep my subordinates in 
reserve. Being naturally ambitious, I desire, if possible, t<! 
have the whole credit of discovering this robbery to myself. 
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8>Ji July. 

I hare to acknowledge, with thanks, the speedy arrival of my 
two subordinates — men of very average abilities, I am afrail; 
but, fortunately, I shall always be on the spot to direct them. 

My first business this morning was, necessarily, to prevent 
mistakes by accounting to Mr. and Mrs. Tutman for the pre- 
sence of two strangers on the scene. Mr. Tatman (between 
ourselves, a poor feeble man) only shook his head and groaoed. 
Mrs. Tatman (that superior woman) favoured me with a 
charming look of intelligence. 

" Oh, Mr. Sharpin!" she said, " I am so sorry to see those 
two men ! Tour sending for their assistance looks as if you 
were beginning to be doubtful of success." 

I privately winked at her (she is very good in allowing me 
to do so without taking offence), and told her, in my facetious 
way, that she laboured under a slight mistake. 

" It is because I am sure of success, Ma'am, that I send for 
them. I am determined to recover the money, not for my own 
sake only, but for Mr. Tatman's sake — and for yours." 

I laid a considerable amount of stress on those last three 
words. She said, " Oh, Mr. Sharpin !" again — and blushed of 
a heavenly red — and looked down at her work. I could go to 
the world's end with that woman, if Mr. Tatman would only 
die. 

I sent off the two subordinates to wait, until I wanted them, 
at the Avenue Road gate of the Regent's Park. Half an hour 
afterwards I was following in the same direction myself, at the 
heels of Mr. Jay. 

The two confederates were punctual to the appointed time, 
1 blush to record it, but it is nevertheless necessary to state, 
that the third rogue — the nameless desperado of my report, or 
if you prefer it, the mysterious " Somebody Else" of the con- 
versation between the two brothers — is a Woman ! and, what 
is worse, a young woman ! and what is more lamentable still, 
a nice-looking woman ! I have long resisted a growing con- 
viction, that, wherever there is mischief in this world, an 
individual of the fair sex is inevitably certain to be mixed up 
in it. After the experience of this morning, I can struggle 
against that sad conclusion no longer. — I give up the sex — 
excepting Mrs. Tatman, 1 give up the sex. 

The man named " Jack" offered the woman his arm. Mr. 
Jay placed himself on the other side of her. The three then 
walked away slowly among the trees. I followed them at a 
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respectful distance. My two subordinates, at a respectful 
distance also, followed me. 

It was, I deeply regret to say, impossible to get near enough 
to them to overhear their conversation, without running too 
great a risk of being discovered. I could only inftr from their 
gestures and actions that they were all three talking with ex- 
traordinary earnestness on some subject which deeply interested 
them. After having been engaged in this way a lull quarter 
of an hour, they suddenly turned round to retrace their steps. 
My presence of mind did not forsake me in this emergency. 
I signed to the two subordinates to walk on carelessly and pass 
them, while I myself slipped dexterously behind a tree. As 
they came by me, I heard " Jack" address these words to Mr. 
Jay :— 

" Let us say half past ten to-morrow morning. And mind 
you come in a cab. We had better not risk taking one in this 
neighbourhood." 

Mr. Jay made some brief reply, which I could not overhear. 
They walked back to the place at which they had met, shaking 
hands there with an audacious cordiality which it quite sickened 
me to see. They then separated. I followed Mr. Jay. My 
subordinates paid the same delicate attention to the other two. 

Instead of taking me back to Rutherford Street, Mr. Jay 
led me to the Strand. He stopped at a dingy, disreputable- 
looking house, which, according to the inscription over the 
door, was a newspaper office, but which, in my judgment, had 
all the external appearance of a place devoted to the reception 
of stolen goods. 

After remaining inside for a few minutes, he came out, 
whistling, with his finger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket. 
A less discreet man than myself would have arrested him on 
the spot. I remembered the necessity of catching the two 
confederates, and the importance of not interfering with the 
appointment that had been made for the next morning. Such 
coolness as this, under trying circumstances, is rarely to be 
found, I should imagine, in a young beginner, whose reputation 
as a detective policeman is still to make. 

From the house of suspicious appearance, Mr. Jay betook 
himself to a cigar-divan, and read the magazines over a cheroot. 
I sat at a table near him, and read the magazines likewise over 
a cheroot. Prom the divan he strolled to the tavern and had 
his ckops. I strolled to the tavern and had my chops. When 
he had done, he went back to his lodging. When I had done; 
I went back to mine He was overcome with drowsiness earl* 
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in the evening, and went to bed. As soon as I heard hiza 
Bnoring, I was overcome with drowsiness, and went to bed also. 

Early in the morning my two subordinates came to make 
their report. 

They had seen the man named " Jack" leave the woman near 
the gate of an apparently respectable villa-residence, not far 
from the Eegent's Park. Left to himself, he took a turning to 
the right, which led to a sort of suburban street, principally 
inhabited by shopkeepers. He stopped at toe private door of 
one of the houses, and let himself in with his own key — looking 
about him as he opened the door, and staring suspiciously at 
my men as they lounged along on the opposite side of the way. 
These were all the particulars which the subordinates had to 
communicate. I kept them in my room to attend on me, if 
needful, and mounted to my Peep-hole to have a look at 
Mr. Jay. 

He was occupied in dressing himself, and was taking extra- 
ordinary pains to destroy all traces of the natural slovenliness 
of his appearance. This was precisely what I expected. A 
vagabond like Mr. Jay knows the importance of giving himself 
a respectable look when he is going to run the risk of changing 
a stolen bank note. At five minutes past ten o'clock, he had 
given the last brush to his shabby hat and the last scouring 
with bread-crumb to his dirty gloves. At ten minutes past 
ten he was in the street, on his way to the nearest cab stand, 
and I and my subordinates were close on his heels. 

He took a cab, and we took a cab. I had not overheard 
them appoint a place of meeting, when following them in the 
Park on the previous day ; but I soon found that we were pro- 
ceeding in the old direction of the Avenue Road gate. 

The cab in w r hich Mr. Jay was riding turned into the Park 
slowly. We stopped outside, to avoid exciting suspicion. I 
got out to follow the cab on foot. Just as I did so, 1 saw it 
stop, and detected the two confederates approaching it from 
among the trees. They got in, and the cab was turned about 
directly. I ran back to my own cab, and told the driver to let 
them pass him, and then to follow as before. 

The man obeyed my directions, but so clumsily as to excite 
their suspicions. We had been driving after them about three 
minutes (returning along the road by which we had advanced) 
when I locked out of the window to see how far they might be 
ahead of us. As I did this, I saw two hats popped out of the 
windows of their cab, and two faces looking back at me. I 
«tttk into mv place in a cold sweat ; — the expression is coarse 
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but no other form of words can describe my condition at thai 
trying moment. 

" "We are found out !" I said faintly to my two sub or din area. 
They stared at me in astonishment. My feelings changed in- 
stantly from the depth of despair to the height of indignation. 

" It is the cabman's fault. Get out, one of you," I said, with 
dignity — " get out, and punch his head." 

Instead of following my directions (I should wish this act 
of disobedience to be reported at head-quarters) they both 
looked out of the window. Before I could pull them back, 
they both sat down again. Before I could express my just in- 
dignation , they both grinned, and said to me, " Please to look 
out, sir !" 

I did look out. The thieves' cab had stopped. 

"Where ? 

At a church door ! ! ! 

What effect this discovery might have had upon the ordinary 
run of men, I don't know. Being of a strong religious turn 
myself, it filled me with horror. I have often read of the un- 
principled cunning of criminal persons ; but I never before 
heard of three thieves attempting to double on their pursuers 
by entering a church ! The sacrilegious audacity of that pro- 
ceeding is, I should think, unparalleled in the annals of crime. 

I checked my grinning subordinates by a frown. It was 
easy to see what was passing in their superficial minds. If I 
had not been able to look below the surface, I might, on 
observing two nicely-dressed men and one nicely-dressed 
woman enter a church before eleven iu the morning on a week 
day, have come to the same hasty conclusion at which my in- 
feriors had evidently arrived. As it was, appearances had no 
power to impose on me. I got out, and, followed by one of 
my men, entered the church. The other man I sent round to 
watch the vestry door. Tou may catch a weasel asleep — but 
not your humble servant, Matthew Sharpin ! 

"We stole up the gallery stairs, diverged to the organ loft 
and peered through the curtains in front. There they were 
all three, sitting in a pew below — yes, incredible as it may ap- 
pear, sitting iu a pew below ! 

Before I could determine what to do, a clergyman made hifl 
appearance in full canonicals, from the vestry door, followed by 
a clerk. My brain whirled, aud my eyesight grew dim. Dark 
remembrances of robberies committed in vestries floated through 
my mind. I trembled for the excellent man in full canonicals 
—I even trembled for the clerk. 
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The clergyman placed himself inside the altar rails. The 
threo desperadoes approached him. He opened his book, and 
began to read. What ? — you will ask. 

I answer, without the slightest hesitation, the first lines of 
the Marriage Service. 

My subordinate had the audacity to look at me, and then 
to stuff his pocket-handkerchief into his mouth. I scorned to 
pay any attention to him. After I had discovered that the 
man " Jack" was the bridegroom, and that the man Jay acted 
the part of father, and gave away the bride, I left the church, 
followed by my man, and joined the other subordinate outside 
the vestry door. Some people in my position would now have 
felt rather crestfallen, and would have begun to think that they 
had made a very foolish mistake. Not the faintest misgiving 
of any kind troubled me. I did not feel in the slightest degree 
depreciated in my own estimation. And even now, after a 
lapse of three hours, my mind remains, I am happy to say, in 
the same calm and hopeful condition. 

As soon as I and my subordinates were assembled together 
outside the church, I intimated my intention of still following 
the other cab, in spite of what had occurred. My reason for 
deciding on this course will appear presently. The two sub- 
ordinates were astonished at my resolution. One of them had 
the impertinence to say to me : — 

" If you please, sir, who is it that we are after ? A man who 
has stolen money, or a man who has stolen a wife ?" 

The other low person encouraged him by laughing. Both 
have deserved an official reprimand ; and both, I sincerely trust, 
will be sure to get it. 

When the marriage ceremony was over, the three got into 
their cab ; and once more our vehicle (neatly hidden round the 
corner of the church, so that they could not suspect it to be 
near them) started to follow theirs. 

We traced them to the terminus of the South-Western Bail- 
or ay. The newly-married couple took tickets for Kichmond — 
paying their fare with a half-sovereign, and so depriving me of 
the pleasure of arresting them, which I should certainly have 
done, if they had offered a bank-note. They parted from Mr. 
Jay, saying, " Eemember the address, — 14, Babylon Terrace 
You dine with us to-morrow week." Mr. Jay accepted the 
invitation, and added, jocosely, that he was going home at once 
to get off his clean clothes, and to be comfortable and dirty 
again for the rest of the day. I have to report that I saw him 
nome safely, and that he is comfortable and dirty again (to w» 
hi* 1 ovn disgrac eful langu a ge) at the pre sent moment. 
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Here the affair rests, having by this time reached what I maj 

call its first stage. 

I know very well what persons of hasty judgment win De 
inclined to say of my proceedings thus far. They will assert 
that I have been deceiving myself all through, in the most ab- 
surd way ; they will declare that the suspicious conversations 
which I have reported, referred solely to the difficulties and 
dangers of successfully carrying out a runaway match; and 
they will appeal to the scene in the church, as offering un- 
deniable proof of the correctness of their assertions. So let it 
be. I dispute nothing up to this point. But I ask a question, 
out of the depths of my own sagacity as a man of the world, 
which the bitterest of my enemies will not, I think, find it 
particularly easy to answer. 

Granted the fact of the marriage, what proof does it afford 
me of the innocence of the three persons concerned in that 
clandestine transaction ? It gives me none. On the contrary, 
it strengthens my suspicions against Mr. Jay and his con- 
federates, because it suggests a distinct motive for theif stealing 
the money. A gentleman who is going to spend his honeymoon 
at Richmond wants money ; and a gentleman who is in debt 
to all his tradespeople wants money. Is this an unjustifiable 
imputation of bad motives ? In the name of outraged morality, 
I deny it. These men have combined together, and have stolen 
a woman. Why should they not combine together, and steal a 
cash-box ? I take my stand on the logic of rigid virtue ; and 
I defy all the sophistry of vice to move me an inch out of my 
position. 

Speaking of virtue, I may add that I have put this view of 
the case to Mr. and Mrs. Tatman. That accomplished and 
charming woman found it difficult, at first, to follow the close 
chain of my reasoning. I am free to confess that she shook 
her head, and shed tears, and joined her husband in premature 
lamentation over the loss of the two hundred pounds. But a 
little careful explanation on my part, and a little attentive 
listening on hers, ultimately changed her opinion. She now 
agrees with me, that there ia nothing in this unexpected cir- 
cumstance of the clandestine marriage which absolutely tends 
to divert suspicion from Mr. Jay, or Mr. " Jack," or the run- 
away lady. " Audacious hussy" was the term my fair friend 
used in speaking of her, but let that pass. It is more to the 
purpose to record that Mrs. Tatman has not lost confidence in 
me and that Mr. Tatman promises to follow her example, «nd 
d@ hie best to look hopefully for future results. 
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7. tare now, m the new turn that circumstances have taken, 
tc await advice from your office. I pause for fresh orders with 
all the composure of a man who has got two strings to his bow. 
When I traced the three confederates from the church door to 
the railway terminus, I had two motives for doing so. First, 
I followed them as a matter of official business, believing tbem 
still to have been guilty of the robbery. Secondly, I followed 
them as a matter of private speculation, with a view of dis- 
covering the place of refuge to which the runaway couple in 
tended to retreat, and of making my information a marketable 
commodity to offer to the young lady's family and friends 
Thus, whatever happens, I may congratulate myself beforehand 
on not having wasted my time. If the office approves of my 
conduct, I have my plan ready for further proceedings. If the 
office blames me, I shall take myself off, with my marketable 
information, to the genteel villa-residence in the neighbourhood 
of the Regent's Park. Any way, the affair puts money into 
my pocket, and does credit to my penetration as an uncommonly 
sharp man. 

I have only one word more to add, and it is this: — If any 
individual ventures to assert that Mr. Jay and his confederates 
are innocent of all share in the stealing of the cash-box, I, in 
return, defy that individual — though he may even be Chief 
Inspector Theakstone himself — to tell me who has committed 
the robbery at Rutherford Street, Soho. 

I have the honour to be, 

Tour very obedient servant, 

Matthew Sharpin. 



FBOM CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAKSTONE TO SERGEANT BTTXMEB. 

Birmingham, July 9th, 
Sergeant Btjlmek, 

That empty-headed puppy, Mr. Matthew Sharpin, has made 
a mess of the case at Rutherford Street, exactly as I expected 
he would. Business keeps me in this town ; so I write to you 
to set the matter straight. I enclose, with this, the pages of 
feeble scribble-scrabble which the creature, Sharpin, calls a 
report. Look them over ; and when you have made your way 
through all the gabble, I think you will agree with me th.it 
the conceited booby has looked for the thief in every direction 
but the right one. Tou can lay your hand on the guilty person 
m five minutes, now. Settle the case at once; forward jaw 
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report to me at this place ; and tell Mr. Sharpin that he it 
suspended till further notice. 

Tom's, 

Fbancts Theakstone. 



FEOM SEEGEANT BTJLHEE TO CHIEF INSPECTOR THEAHSTONE 

London, July 10th. 
Inspectoe Theakstone, 

Tour letter and enclosure came safe to hand. Wise men, 
they say, may always learn something, even from a fool. By 
the time I had got through Sharpin's maundering report of his 
own folly, I saw my way clear enough to the end of the 
Rutherford. Street case, just as you thought I should. In half 
an hour's time I was at the house. The first person I saw 
there was Mr. Sharpin himself. 

" Have you come to help me ?" says he. 

" Not exactly," says I. " I've come to tell you that you are 
suspended till further notice." 

" Very good," says he, not taken down, by so much as a 
single peg, in his own estimation. " I thought you would be 
jealous of me. It's very natural ; and I don't blame you. 
Walk in, pray, and make yourself at home. I'm off to do a 
little detective business on my own account, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Regent's Park. Ta-ta, sergeant, ta-ta !" 

With those words he took himself out of the way — which 
was exactly what I wanted him to do. 

As soon as the maid-servant had shut the door, I told her 
to inform her master that I wanted to say a word to him in 
private. She showed me into the parlour behind the shop ; 
and there was Mr. Tatman, all alone, reading the newspaper. 

" About this matter of the robbery, sir," says I. 

He cut me short, peevishly enough — being naturally a poor, 
weak, womanish sort of man. " Yes, yes, I know," says he. 
" You have come to tell me that your wonderfully clever man, 
who has bored holes in my second-floor partition, has made a 
mistake, and is off the scent of the scoundrel who has stolen 
my money." 

" Yes, sir," says I. " That is one of the things I came to 
tell you. But I have got something else to say, besides that." 

" Can you tell me who the thief is ?" says he, more pettish 
than ever. 

H Yea, nr," gayi I, " I think I can." 
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He put down the newspaper, and began to look rather 
anxious and frightened. 

" Not iny shopman ?" says he. " I hope, for the man's own 
Bake, it's not my shopman." 

" Guess again, sir," says I. 

" That idle slut, the maid ?" says he. 

" She is idle, sir," says I, " and she is also a slut ; my first 
inquiries about her proved as much as that. But she's not 
the thief." 

" Then in the name of heaven, who is P" says he. 

" Will you please to prepare yourself for a very disagreeable 
Burprise, Bir ?" says I. "And in case you lose your temper, 
will you excuse my remarking that I am the stronger man of 
the two, and that, if you allow yourself to lay hands on me, 
I may unintentionally hurt you, in pure self-defence ?" 

He turned as pale as ashes, and pushed his chair two or 
three feet away from me. 

" Tou have asked me to tell you, sir, who has taken your 
money," I went on. " If you insist on my giving you an 
answer — " 

" I do insist," he said, faintly. " "Who has taken it ?" 

" Tour wife has taken it," I said very quietly, and very 
positively at the same time. 

He jumped out of the chair as if I had put a knife into him, 
and struck his fist on the table, so heavily that the wood 
cracked again. 

" Steady, sir," says I. " Plying into a passion won't help 
you to the truth." 

" It's a lie !" says he, with another smack of his fist on the 
table — " a base, vile, infamous lie ! How dare you — " 

He stopped, and fell back into the chair again, looked about 
aim in a bewildered way, and ended by bursting out crying. 

" When your better sense comes back to you, sir," says I, 
" I am sure you will be gentleman enough to make an apology 
for the language you have just used. In the meantime, please 
to listen, if you can, to a word of explanation. Mr. Sharpin 
has sent in a report to our inspector, of the most irregular 
and ridiculous kind ; setting down, not only all his own foolish 
doings and sayings, but the doings and sayings of Mrs. Yat- 
man as well. In most cases, such a document would have 
been fit for the waste-paper basket ; but, in this particular 
case, it so happens that Mr. Sharpin's budget of nonsense 
leads to a certain conclusion, which the simpleton of a writer 

has been quite innocent of suspecting from the beginning to 

. _ v 
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the end. Of that conclusion I am so Bure, that I will forfeit 
my place, if it does not turn out that Mrs. Tatman has been 
practising upon the folly and conceit of this young man, and 
that she has tried to shield herself from discovery by purposely 
encouraging him to suspect the wrong persons. I tell you 
that confidently ; and I will even go further. I will under- 
take to give a decided opinion as to why Mrs. Tatman took 
the money, and what she has done with it, or with a part of it. 
Nobody can look at that lady, sir, without being struck by the 
great taste and beauty of her dress — " 

As I said those last words, the poor man seemed to find his 
powers of speech again. He cut me short directly, as haugh- 
tily as if he had been a duke instead of a stationer. 

" Try some other means of justifying your vile calumny 
against my wife," says he. " Her milliner's bill for the past 
year, is on my file of receipted accounts at this moment." 

" Excuse me, sir," says I, " but that proves nothing. Mil- 
liners, I must tell you, have a certain rascally custom which 
comes within the daily experience of our office. A married 
lady who wishes it, can keep two accounts at her dressmaker's ; 
— one is the account which her husband sees and pays; the 
other is the private account, which contains all the extravagant 
items, and which the wife pays secretly, by instalments, when- 
ever she can. According to our usual experience, these instal- 
ments are mostly squeezed out of the housekeeping money. 
In your case, I suspect no instalments have been paid ; pro- 
ceedings have been threatened ; Mrs. Tatman, knowing your 
altered circumstances, has felt herself driven into a corner; 
and she has paid her private account out of your cash-box." 

"I won't believe it," says he. " Every word you speak is 
an abominable insult to me and to my wife." 

" Are you man enough, sir," says I, taking him up short, in 
order to save time and words, " to get that receipted bill you 
spoke of just now off the file, and come with me at once to 
the milliner's shop where Mrs. Tatman deals ?" 

He turned red in the face at that, got the bill directly, and 
put on his hat. I took out of my pocket-book the list contain- 
ing the numbers of the lost notes, and we left the house to< 
gether immediately. 

Arrived at the milliner's (one of the expensive West-end 
houses, as I expected), I asked for a private interview, on im- 
portant business, with the mistress of the concern. It was 
not the first time that she and I had met over the same delicate 
investigation. The moment she set eyes on me, she sent foe 
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her husband. I mentioned who Mr. Tatman was, and what 
we wanted. 

" This is strictly private ?" inquires her husband. I nodded 
my head. 

" And confidential ?" says the wife. I nodded again. 

" Do you see any objection, dear, to obliging the sergeant 
with a sight of the books ?" says the husband. 

" None in the world, love, if you approve of it," says the 
wife. 

All this while poor Mr. Tatman sat looking the picture of 
astonishment and distress, quite out of place at our polite con- 
ference. The books were brought — and one minute's look 
at the pages in which Mrs. Yatman's name figured was enough, 
and more than enough, to prove the truth of every word I had 
spoken. 

There, in one book, was the husband's account, which Mr. 
Tatman had settled. And there, in the other, was the private 
account, crossed off also; the date of settlement being the 
very day after the loss of the cash-box. This said private ac- 
count amounted to the sum of a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds, odd shillings ; and it extended over a period of three 
years. Not a single instalment had been paid on it. Under 
the last line was an entry to this effect : " "Written to for the 
third time, June 23rd." I pointed to it, and asked the milliner 
if that meant " last June." Tes, it did mean last June ; and 
she now deeply regretted to say that it had been accompanied 
by a threat of legal proceedings. 

" I thought you gave good customers more than three years 
credit ?" says I. 

The milliner looks at Mr. Tatman, and whispers to me — 
" Not when a lady's husband gets into difficulties." 

She pointed to the account as she spoke. The entries after 
the time when Mr. Tatman's circumstances became involved 
were just as extravagant, for a person in his wife's situation, 
as the entries for the year before that period. If the lady had 
economized in other things, she had certainly not economized 
in the matter of dress. 

There was nothing left now but to examine the cash-booh, 
for form's sake. The money had been paid in notes, the 
amounts and numbers of which exactly tallied with the figurea 
set down in my list. 

After that, I thought it best to get Mr. Tatman out of the 
house immediately. He was in such a pitiable condition, that 
I called a cab and accompanied him home in it. At first he 

p 2 
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cried and raved like a child : but I soon quieted him — and 1 
must add, to his credit, that he made me a most handsome apo- 
logy for his language, as the cab drew up at his house-door. In 
return, I tried to give him some advice about how to set matters 
right, for the future, with his wife. He,paid very little atten- 
tion to me, and went upstairs mutfefing to himself about a 
separation. Whether Mrs. Tatman will come cleverly out of 
the scrape or not, seems doubtful. I should say, myself, that 
she will go into screeching hysterics, and so frighten the poor 
man into forgiving her. But this is no business of ours. So 
far as we are concerned, the case is now at an end ; and the 
present report may come to a conclusion along with it. 

I remain, accordingly, yours to command, 

Thomas Bulmeb. 

P.S. — I have to add, that, on leaving Butherford Street, I 
met Mr. Matthew Sharpin coming to pack up his things. 

" Only think !" says he, rubbing his hands in great spirits, 
" I've been to the genteel villa-residence ; and the moment 1 
mentioned my business, they kicked me out directly. There 
were two witnesses of the assault ; and it's worth a hundred 
pounds to me, if it's worth a farthing." 

" I wish you joy of your luck," says I. 

" Thank you," says he. " "When may I pay you the same 
compliment on finding the thief?" 

* Whenever you like," says I, " for the thief is found." 

" Just what I expected," says he. " I've done all the work ; 
and now you cut in, and claim all the credit — Mr. Jay of 
course ?" 

" No," says I. 

" Who is it then ?" says he. 

" Ask Mrs. Tatman," says I. " She's waiting to tell you." 

" All right ! I'd much rather hear it from that charming 
woman than from you," says he, and goes into the house in a 
mighty hurry. 

What do you think of that, Inspector Theakstone? Would 
you like to stand in Mr. Sharpin's shoes ? I shouldn't, I can 
promise you ! 

FBOM CHIEF INSPECTOB THEAKSTONE TO MB. MATTHEW 

BHABPIN. 

Ju!y 12th. 
SlB, 

Sergeant Bulmer has already told you to consider yourself 
Suspended until further notice. I have now authority to add, 
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that your services as a member of the Detective Police are 
positively declined. Tou will please to take this letter as noti- 
fying officially your dismissal from the force. 

I may inform you, privately, that your rejection is not in- 
tended to cast any reflections on your character. It merely 
implies that you are not quite sbarp enough for our purpose. 
If we are to have a new recruit among us, we should infinitely 
jDrefer Mrs. Yatnian. 

Tour obedient servant, 

Feajs-cis Theakstoite. 

BOTE Off THE PEECEDIffG COBEESPONDENCE, ADDED BY ME. THEAKSTONE. 

The Inspector is not in a position to append any explanations of im- 
portance to the last of the letters. It has been discovered that Mr. 
Matthew Sharpin left the house in Rutherford Street fire minutes after his 
interview outside of it with Sergeant Bulmer — his manner expressing the 
liveliest emotions of terror and astonishment, and his left cheek displaying 
a bright patch of red, which might have been the result of a slap on the 
face from a female hand. He was also heard, by the shopman at Ruther- 
ford Street, to use a very shocking expression in reference to Mrs. Yatman ; 
and was seen to clench his fist vindictively, as he ran round the corner of 
the street. Nothing more has been heard of him ; and it is conjectured 
that he has left London with the intention of offering his valuable services 
to the provincial police. 

On the interesting domestic subject of Mr. and Mrs. Tatman still less fa 
known. It has, however, been positively ascertained that the medical 
attendant of the family was sent for in a great hurry, on the day when 
Mr. Yatman returned from the milliner's shop. The neighbouring 
chemist received, soon afterwards, a prescription of a soothing nature to 
make up for Mrs. Yatman. The day after, Mr. Yatman purchased soma 
smelling salts at the shop, and afterwards appeared at the circulating 
library to ask for a novel, descriptive of high life, Jhat would amuse an 
invalid lady. It has been inferred from these circumstances that he has 
not thought it desirable to carry out his threat of separating himself from 
nia wife — at least in the present ( presumed) condition of that lady's sensi- 
tive dotvous svstem 
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Fine enough for our guest to go out again. Long, feathery 
lines of white cloud are wav ing upward in the Bky — a sign of 
coming wind. 

There was a steamer telegraphed, yesterday, from the "Wert 
Indies. When the next veesel is announced from abroad, will 
it be George's ship ? 

I don't know how my brothers feel to-day ; but the sudden 
cessation of my own literary labours has left me in bad 
gpirits. I tried to occupy my mind by reading ; but my 
attention wandered. I went out into the garden ; but it 
looked dreary — the autumn flowers were few and far between 
—the Inwn vras :~o;ike.I nud sodden with yesterday's rain. I 
wandered into Owen s room. He had returned to his painting, 
but was not working, as it struck me, with his customary 
assiduity and his customary .ense of enjoyment. 

We had a long talk together about George and Jessie, and 
the future. Owen urged me to risk speaking of my son in her 
presence once more, on the chance of making her betray her- 
self on a second occasion, and I determined to take his advice. 
But she was in such high spirits, when she came home to dinner 
on this Seventh Day, and seemed so incapable, for the time 
being, of either feeling or speaking seriously, that I thought it 
wiser to wait, till her variable mood altered again with the next 
wet day. 

The number drawn this evening was Eight — being the num- 
ber of the story which it had cost Owen so much labour to 
write. He looked a little fluttered and anxious as he opened 
the manuscript. This was the first occasion on which hia 
ability as a narrator was to be brought to the test ; and I saw 
him glance nervously at Jessie a attentive face. 
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* I neetf not trouble you with much in the way of preface," 
Ae said. " This is the story of a very remarkable event in the 
fife of one of my brother clergymen. He and I became 
acquainted through being associated with each other in the 
management of a Missionary Society. I saw him for the last 
time in London, when he was about to leave his country and 
nis friends for ever ; and was then informed of the circum« 
stances which have **flbrded the material for ti> ; a Hawatim" 
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THE PARSON'S SCRUPLE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

f f you had been in tlio far West of England abcut thirtec a 
years since, and if you bad happened to take up out' of the 
Cornish newspapers on a certain day of the month which need 
not be specially mentioned, you would have seen this notice of 
a marriage at the top of a column : — 

On (be third instant, at the parish church, the Reverend Alfred Carling, 
Rector of Penliddy, to Emily Harriet, relict of the late Fergus Duncan, 
Plsq., of Glendarn, ]S B. 

The rector's marriage did not produce a very favourable im- 
pression in the town, solely in consequence of the unaccount- 
ably private and unpretending manner m which the ceremony 
had been performed. The middle-aged bride and bridegroom 
had walked quietly to church one morning ; had been married 
by the curate, before anyone was aware of it; and had em- 
barked immediately afterwards in the steamer for Tenby, where 
they proposed to pass their honeymoon. The bride being a 
stranger at Penliddy, all inquiries about her previous history 
were fruitless ; and the townspeople had no alternative but to 
trust to their own investigations for enlightenment, when the 
rector and his wife came home to settle among their friends. 

After six weeks' absence, Mr. and Mrs. Carling returned ; 
and the simple story of the rector's courtship and marriage 
was gathered together in fragments, from his own lips, and 
from the lips of his wife. 

Mr. Carling and Mrs. Puncan had met at Torquay. Tb* 
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rector, who had exchanged houses and duties for the season 
with a brother clergyman settled at Torquay, had called on 
Mrs. Duncan in his clerical capacity, and had come away from 
the interview deeply impressed and interested by the widow's 
manners and conversation. The visits were repeated ; the 
acquaintance grew into friendship, and the friendship into love 
— ardent, devoted love on both sides. 

Middle-aged man though he was, this was Mr. Carling's first 
attachment ; and it was met by the same freshness of feeliDg 
on the lady's part. Her life with her first husband had not 
been a happy one. She had made the fatal mistake of marry- 
ing to please her parents rather than herself, and had repented 
it ever afterwards. On her husband's death, his family had not 
behaved well to her ; and she had passed her widowhood, with 
her only child, a daughter, in the retirement of a small Scotch 
town, many miles away from the home of her married life. 
After a time, the little girl's health had begun to fail, and, by 
the doctor's advice, she had migrated southward to the mild 
climate of Torquay. The change had proved to be of no avail ; 
and, rather more than a year since, the child had died. The 
place where her darling was buried was a sacred place to her, 
and she had remained a resident at Torquay. Her position in 
the world was now a lonely one. She was herself an only child ; 
her father and mother were both dead ; and, excepting cousins, 
her one near relation left alive was a maternal uncle living in 
London. 

These particulars were all related, simply and unaffectedly 
before Mr. Carling ventured on the confession of his attach- 
ment. When he made his proposal of marriage, Mrs. Duncan 
received it with an excess of agitation which astonished and 
almost alarmed the inexperienced clergyman. As soon as she 
could speak, she begged, with extraordinary earnestness and 
anxiety, for a week to consider her answer; and requested 
Mr. Carling not to visit her again, on any account, until the 
week had expired. 

The next morning she and her maid departed for London. 
They did not return until the week for consideration had ex- 
pired. On the eighth day Mr. Carling called again, and waa 
accepted. 

The proposal to make the marriage as private as possible 
came from the lady. She had been to London to consult her 
uncle (whose health, she regretted to say, would not allow him 
to travel to Cornwall to give his niece away at the altar) ; and 
\u6 agreed with Mrs. Duncan that the wedding could not be 
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too private and unpretending. If it was made public, the 
family of her first husband would expect cards to be sent to 
them ; and a renewal of intercourse, which would be painful 
on both sides, might be the consequence. Other frit«ds in 
Scotland would resent her marrying again, at her age ; and 
would distress her and annoy her future husband in many 
ways. She was anxious to break altogether with her past 
existence, and to begin a new and happier life, untrammelled 
by any connection with former times and troubles, She urged 
these points, as she had received the offer of marriage, with an 
agitation which was almost painful to see. This peculiarity 
in her conduct, which might have vrritated some men, 
and have rendered others distrustful, nad no unfavourable 
effect on Mr. Carling. He set it down to an excess of sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy which charmed him. He was himself — 
though he never would confess it — a shy man. Ostentation of 
any sort was something which he shrank from instinctively, 
even in the simplest affairs of daily life ; and his future wife's 
proposal to avoid all the usual ceremony and pubhcity of a 
wedding, was therefore more than agreeable to him — it was a 
positive relief. 

The courtship was kept secret at Torquay, and the marriage 
was celebrated privately at Penhddy. It found its way into 
the local newspapers as a matter of course ; but it was not, as 
usual in such cases, also advertised in the Times. Both hus- 
band and wife were equally happy in the enjoyment of their 
new life, and equally unsocial in taking no measures whatever 
to publish it to others. 

Such was the story of the rector's marriage. Socially, Mr. 
Carling's position was but little affected, either way, by the 
change in his life. As a bachelor, his circle of friends had been 
a small one ; and when he married, he made no attempt to 
enlarge it. He had never been popular with the inhabitants 
of his parish generally. Essentially a weak man, he was, like 
other weak men, only capable of asserting himself positively, in 
serious matters, by running into extremes. As a consequence 
of this moral defect, he presented some singular anomalies in 
character. In the ordinary affairs of life, he was forbearing 
and humble to a fault ; the gentlest and most yielding of men. 
But in all that related to strictness of religious principle, ho 
was the sternest and the most aggressive of fanatics ; a preacher 
of merciless sermons ; an interpreter of the Bible by the letter 
rather than by the spirit, as pitiless and gloomy as one of the 
Puritans of old. It was a necessary result of this singular 
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inconsistency of character, that he was feared, and sometimos 
even disliked, by the members of his congregation, who only 
knew him as their pastor ; while he was prized and loved by 
the small circle of friends who also knew him as a man. 

Those friends gathered round him more closely and more 
affectionately than ever after his marriage — not on his own 
account only, but influenced also by the attractions that they 
found in the society of his wife. Her refinement and gentle- 
ness of manner ; her extraordinary accomplishments as a musi- 
cian ; her unvarying sweetness of temper, and her quick, win- 
ning, womanly intelligence in conversation, charmed every one 
who approached her. She was quoted as a model wife and 
woman by all her husband's friends ; and she amply deserved 
the character that they gave her. Although no children came 
to cheer it, a happier and a more admirable married life has 
seldom been witnessed in this world, than the life which was 
once to be seen in the rectory-house at Penliddy. 

With these necessary explanations, that preliminary part of 
my narrative of which the events may be massed together gene- 
rally, for brevity's sake, comes to a close. What I have next 
to tell is of a deeper and more serious interest, and must bo 
carefully related in detail. 

The rector and his wife had lived together without, as I 
honestly believe, a harsh word or an unkind look once passing 
between them, for upwards of two years, when Mr. Carling 
took his first step towards the fatal future that was awaiting 
him, by devoting his leisure hours to the apparently simple 
and harmless occupation of writing a pamphlet. 

He had been connected for many years with one of our 
great Missionary Societies, and had taken as active a part as a 
country clergyman could in the management of its affairs. At 
the period of which I speak, certain influential members of the 
Society had proposed a plan for greatly extending the sphere 
of its operations, trusting to a proportionate increase in the 
annual subscriptions to defray the additional expenses of the 
new movement. The question was not now brought forward 
for the first time. It had been agitated eight years previously, 
and the settlement of it had been at that time deferred to a 
future opportunity. The revival of the project, as usual in 
such cases, split the working members of the Society into two 
parties ; one party cautiously objecting to run any risks ; the 
other hopefully declaring that the venture was a safe one, and 
that success was sure to attend it. Mr. Carling sided enthu- 
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siastically with the membera who espoused this latter siJe cf 
the question ; and the object of his pamphlet was to address 
the subscribers to the Society on the subject, and so to interest 
them in it as to win their charitable support, on a larger scale 
than usual, to the new project. 

He had worked hard at his pamphlet, and had got more than 
half way through it, when he found himself brought to a stand- 
still for want of certain facts which had been produced on th« 
discussion of the question eight years since, and which were 
necessary to the full and fair statement of his case. 

At first he thought of writing to the secretary of the Society 
for information ; but, remembering that this gentleman had 
not held the office more than two years, he had thought it 
little likely that the secretary would be able to help him, and 
looked back to his own Diary of the period, to see if he had 
made any notes in it relating to the original discussion of the 
affair. He found a note referring, in general terms only, to 
the matter in hand ; but alluding, at the end, to a report in 
the limes newspaper of the proceedings of a deputation from 
the Society, which had waited on a member of the G-overnmenfc 
of that day, and to certain letters to the Editor which had fol- 
lowed the publication of the report. The note described these 
letters as " very important ;" and Mr. Carling felt, as he put 
his Diary away again, that the successful conclusion of his 
pamphlet now depended on his being able to get access to the 
back numbers of the Times of eight years since. 

It was winter time when he was thus stopped in his work ; 
and the prospect of a journey to London (the only place he 
knew of at which files of the newspaper were to be found) did 
not present many attractions. And yet he could see no other 
and easier means of effecting his object. After considering for 
a little while, and arriving at no positive conclusion, he left the 
study, and went into the drawing-room to consult his wife. 

He found her working industriously by the blazing fire. She 
looked so happy and comfortable — so gentle and charming in 
her pretty little lace cap, and her warm brown morning dress, 
with its bright cherry-coloured ribbons, and its delicate swans- 
down trimming circling round her neck and nestling over her 
bosom, that he stooped and kissed her with the tenderness of 
his bridegroom days, before he spoke. When he told her of 
the cause that had suspended his literary occupation, she lis- 
tened, with the sensation of the kiss still lingering in her down- 
cast eyes and her smiling lips, until he came to the subject of 
his Diary, and its reference to the newspaper. 
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As he mentioned the Times, she altered and looked him 
straight in the face gravely. 

" Can you suggest any plan, lo\e," he went on, "which may 
gave me the necessity of a journey to London at this bleak time 
of the year ? I must positively have this information ; and, so 
far as I can see, London is the only place at which I can hope 
to meet with a file of the Times." 

" A file of the Times ?" she repeated. 

" Tes ; of eight years since," he said. 

The instant the words passed his lips, he saw her face over- 
Bpread by a ghastly paleness ; her eyes fixed on him with a 
strange mixture of rigidity and vacancy in their look ; her 
hands, with her work held tight in them, dropped slowly on 
her lap ; and a shiver ran through her from head to foot. 

He sprang to his feet, and snatched the smelling-salts from 
her work-table, thinking she was going to faint. She put the 
bottle from her, when he offered it, with a hand that thrilled 
him with the deadly coldness of its touch, and said, in a whis- 
per — 

" A sudden chill, dear. Let me go upstairs and lie down." 

He took her to her room. As he laid her down on the bed, 
she caught his hand, and said, intreatingly : — 

" Tou won't go to London, darling, and leave me here ill P" 

He promised that nothing should separate him from her 
until she was well again ; and then ran downstairs to send for 
the doctor. The doctor came, and pronounced that Mrs. Car- 
ling was only suffering from a nervous attack ; that there was 
not the least reason to be alarmed ; and that, with proper care, 
she would be well again in a few days. 

Both husband and wife had a dinner engagement in the town 
for that evening. Mr. Carling proposed to write an apology, 
and to remain with his wife. But she would not hear of his 
abandoning the party on her account. The doctor also recom- 
mended that his patient should be left to her maid's care, to 
fall asleep under the influence of the quieting medicine which 
he meant to give her. Yielding to this advice, Mr. Carling 
did his best to suppress his own anxieties, and went to th« 
dicter-party. 



CHAPTER II. 
Among the guests whom the rector met, was a gentleman 
named Rambert — a single man, of large fortune, well known in 
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the neighbourhood of Penliddy as the owner of a noble country- 
seat and the possessor of a magnificent library. 

Mr. Eambert (with whom Mr. Carling was well acquainted) 
greeted him at the dinner-party with friendly expressions of 
regret at the time that had elapsed since they had last seen 
each other; and mentioned that he had recently been adding 
to his collection of books some rare old volumes of theology, 
which he tb ought the rector might find it useful to look over 
Mr. Carling, with the necessity of finishing bis pamphlet upper- 
most in his mind, replied jestingly, that the species of literature 
which he was just then most interested in examining, happened 
to be precisely of the sort which (excepting novels, perhaps) 
had least affinity to theological writing. The necessary explana- 
tion followed this avowal, as a matter of course ; and to Mr. 
Carling's great delight, his friend turned on him gaily with the 
most surprising and satisfactory of answers : — 

" You don't know half the resources of my miles of book- 
shelves," he said, " or you would never have thought of going 
to London for what you can get from me. A whole side of 
one of my rooms upstairs is devoted to periodical literature. I 
have reviews, magazines, and three weekly newspapers, bound, 
in each case, from the first number ; and what is just now more 
to your purpose, I have the Times, for the last fifteen years, in 
huge half-yearly volumes. Give me the date to-night, and you 
shall have the volume you want, by two o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon." 

The necessary information was given at once ; and, with & 
great sense of relief, so far as his literary anxieties were con- 
cerned, Mr. Carling went home early to see what the quieting 
medicine had done for his wife. 

She had dozed a little, but had not slept. However, she 
was evidently better ; for she was able to take an interest in 
the sayings and doings at the dinner party ; and questioned her 
husband about the guests and the conversation, with all a 
woman's curiosity about the minutest matters. She lay with 
her face turned towards him, and her eyes meeting his, until 
the course of her inquiries drew an answer from him, which 
informed her of his fortunate discovery in relation to Mr. 
Eambert's library, and of the prospect it afforded of his resu- 
ming his labours the nexi "lay. 

When he mentioned this circumstance, she suddenly turned 
her head on the pillow, so thai her face was hidden from him ; 
and he could see through the counterpane, that the shivering, 
which he had observed when her illness had seized her in the 
morning, had returned again. 
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"f am only cold," she said, in a hurried way, with her faoP 
under the clothes. 

He rang for the maid, and had a fresh covering placed on the 
bed Observing that she seemed unwilling to be disturbed, he 
did not remove the clothes from her face when he wished her 
good night; but pressed his lips on her head, and patted it 
gently with his hand. She shrank at the touch as if it hurt 
her, light as it was ; and he went downstairs, resolved to send 
for the doctor again if she did not get to rest on being left 
quiet. In less than half-an-hour afterwards, the maid came 
down, and relieved his anxiety by reporting that her mistress 
was asleep. 

The next morning he found her in better spirits. Her eyes, 
she said, felt too weak to bear the light ; so she kept the bed- 
room darkened. But in other respects, she had little to com- 
plain of. 

After answering her husband's first inquiries, she questioned 
him about his plans for the day. He had letters to write 
which would occupy him until twelve o'clock. At two o'clock 
he expected the volume of the Times to arrive ; and he should 
then devote the rest of the afternoon to his work. After 
hearing what his plans were, Mrs. Carling suggested that he 
should ride out after he had done his letters, so as to get some 
exercise at the fine part of the day ; and she then reminded 
him that a longer time than usual had elapsed since he had 
been to see a certain old pensioner of his, who had nursed him 
as a child, and who was now bed-ridden, in a village at some 
distance, called Tringweighton. Although the rector saw no 
immediate necessity for making this charitable visit — the more 
especially as the ride to the village and back, and the inter- 
mediate time devoted to gossip, would occupy at least two 
hours and a half — he assented to his wife's proposal, perceiving 
that she urged it with unusual earnestness, and being unwil- 
ling to thwart her, even in a trifle, at a time when she was ill. 

Accordingly, his horse was at the door at twelve precisely. 
Impatient to get back to the precious volume of the Times, he 
rode so much faster than usual, and so shortened his visit to 
the old woman, that he was home again by a quarter past two. 
Ascertaining from the servant who opened the door, that the 
volume had been left by Mr. Kambert's messenger punctually 
at two, he ran up to his wife's room to tell her about his visit, 
before he secluded himself for the rest of the afternoon over 
bis work. 

On entering the bedroom, he found it still darkened ; and h& 
was struck bv a smell of burnt paper in it. 
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His wife (who was now dressed in her wrapper, and lying on 
the sofa) accounted for the smell by telling him that she had 
fancied the room felt close, and that she had burnt some paper- 
being afraid of the cold air if she opened the window — to 
►umigate it. Her eyes were evidently still weak, for she kept 
her hand over them while she spoke. After remaining with hef 
long enough to relate the few trivial events of his ride, Ms 
Carling descended to his study to occupy himself at last witi 
the volume of the Times. 

It lay on his table, in the shape of a large flat brown paper 
package. On proceeding to undo the covering, he observed that 
it had been very carelessly tied up. The strings were crooked 
and loosely knotted ; and the direction bearing his name and 
address, instead of being in the middle of the paper, was awk- 
wardly folded over at the edge of the volume. However, his 
business was with the inside of the parcel ; so he tossed away 
the covering and the string, and began at once to hunt through 
the volume for the particular number of the paper which he 
wished first to consult. 

He soon found it, with the report of the speeches delivered 
by the members of the deputation, and the answer returned by 
the minister. After reading through the report, and putting 
a mark in the place where it occurred, he turned to the next 
day's number of the paper, to see what further hints on the 
subject the letters addressed to the Editor might happen to 
contain. 

To his inexpressible vexation and amazement, that one number 
of the paper was missing. 

He Dent the two sides of the volume back ; looked closely 
between the leaves; and saw immediately that the missing 
number had been cut out. 

A vague sense of something like alarm began to mingle with 
his first feeling of disappointment. He wrote at once to Mr. 
Rambert, mentioning the discovery he had just made, and sent 
the note off by his groom, with orders to the man to wait for 
an answer. 

The reply with which the servant returned, was almost inso- 
lent in the shortness and coolness of its tone. Mr. Eambert 
had no books in his library which were not in perfect condition. 
The volume of the Times had left his house perfect ; and what- 
ever blame might attach to the mutilation of it rested therefore 
on other shoulders than those of the owner. 

Like many other weak men, Mr. Carling was secretly touchy 
on the subject of his dignity. .After reading the note, and 
questioning hia servants, who were certain that the volume had 
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not been touched till he had opened it, he resolved that the 
missing number of the Times should be procured at any ex- 
pense and inserted in its place ; that the volume should be sent 
back instantly without a word of comment ; and that no moro 
books from Mr. Eambert's library should enter his house. 

He walked up and down the study, considering what first 
ntep Le should take to effect the purpose in view. Under the 
quickening influence of his irritation, an idea occurred to him, 
which, if it had only entered his mind the day before, might 
probably have proved the means of saving hira from placing 
himself under an obligation to Mr. Eambert. _ He resolved to 
tvrite immediately to his bookseller and publisher in London 
(who knew him well as an old and excellent customer), men- 
tioning the date of the back number of the Times that was 
required, and authorising the publisher to offer any reward he 
judged necessary to any person who might have the means ot 
procuring it, at the office cf the paper, or elsewhere. This 
letter he wrote and despatched in good time for the London 
post : and then went up-stairs to see his wife, and to tell he), 
what had happened. 

Her room was still darkened, and she was still on the sofa- 
On the subject of the missing number she said nothing ; but of 
Mr. Eambert and his note, she spoke with the most sovereign 
contempt. Of course the pompous old fool was mistaken; 
and the proper thing to do was to send back the volume in- 
stantly, and take no more notice of him. 

" It shall be sent back," said Mr. Carling, " but not till the 
missing number is replaced." And he then told her what he 
had done. 

The effect of. that simple piece of information on Mrs. Car- 
ing was so extraordinary and so unaccountable, that her hus- 
band fairly stood aghast. For the first time since their marriage 
he saw her temper suddenly in a flame. She started up from 
the sofa and walked about the room, as if she had lost her 
senses ; upbraiding him for making the weakest of concessions 
to Mr. Eambert's insolent assumption that the rector was to 
blame. If she could only have laid hands on that letter, she 
would have consulted her husband's dignity and independence 
by putting it in the fire ! She hoped and prayed the number 
of the paper might not be found ! In fact, it was certain that 
the number, after all these years, could not possibly be hunted 
up. The idea of his acknowledging himself to be in the wrong, 
in that way, when he knew himself to be in the right ! And sha 
thraw herself buck an the scfa, and suddenly burst out laughmg 
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At the first word of remonstrance which feil from her mag. 
band's lipa, her mood changed again, in an instant. She sprang 
up once more ; kissed him passionately, with the tears stream- 
ing from her eyes ; and implored him to leave her alone to re- 
eover herself. He quitted the room so seriously alarmed 
about her, that he resolved to go to the doctor privately, and 
question him on the spot. There was an unspeakable dread 
in his mind, that the nervous attack from which she had been 
pronounced to be suffering, might be a mere phrase intended 
to prepare him for the future disclosure of something infinitely 
worse. 

The doctor, on hearing Mr. Carling's report, exhibited no 
surprise, and held to his opinion. Her nervous system wak 
out of order, and her husband had been needlessly frightened 
by an hysterical paroxysm. If she did not get better in a 
week, change of scene might then be tried. In the meantime, 
there was not the least cause for alarm. 

On the next day she was quieter, but she hardly spoke at 
all. At night she slept well ; and Mr. Carling's faith in the 
medical man revived again. 

The morning after, was the morning which would bring the 
answer from the publisher in London. The rector's study was 
cu the ground floor ; and when he heard the postman's ring at 
the bell, being especially anxious that morning about his cor- 
respondence, he went out into the hall to receive his letters 
the moment they were put on the table. 

It was not the footman who had answered the door, as usual, 
but Mrs. Carling's maid. She had taken the letters from the 
postman, and she was going away with them upstairs. 

He stopped her, and asked her why she did not put the let- 
ters on the hall table, as usual? The maid, looting very much 
eonfused, said her mistress had desired that whatever the post- 
man had brought that morning should be carried up to her 
room. He took the letters abruptly from the girl, without 
asking any more questions, and went back into his study. 

Up to this time, no shadow of a suspicion had fallen on hia 
mind. Hitherto, there had been a simple obvious explanation 
for every unusual event that had occurred during the last three 
or four days. But this last circumstance in connection with 
the letters, was not to be accounted for. Nevertheless, even 
now, it was not distrust of his wife that was busy in his mind 
— he was too fond of her and too proud of her to feel it — the 
sensation was more like uneasy surprise. He longed to go 
and question her, and get a satisfactory answer, and have doafi 
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with it. But there was a voice speaking -within him that had 
never made itself heard before ; a voice with a persistent warn- 
ing in it, that said, Wait, and look at your letters first ! 

He spread them out on the table, with hands that trembled, 
he knew not why. Among them was the back number of the 
Times, for which he had written to London, with a letter from 
the publisher, explaining the means by which the copy had 
been procured. 

He opened the newspaper with a vague feeling of alarm at 
finding that those letters to the Editor, which he had been so 
eager to read, and that perfecting of the mutilated volume 
which he had been so anxious to accomplish, had become ob- 
jects of secondary importance in his mind. An inexplicable 
curiosity about the general contents of the paper, was now the 
one moving influence which asserted itself within him. He 
spread open the broad sheet on the table. 

The first page on which his eye fell, was the page on the 
right hand side. It contained those very letters — three in 
number — which he had once been so anxious to see. He tried 
to read them ; but no effort could fix his wandering attention. 
He looked aside, to the opposite page, on the left hand. It 
was the page that contained the leading articles. 

They were three in number. The first was on foreign poli- 
tics ; the second was a sarcastic commentary on a recent divi- 
sion in the House of Lords ; the third was devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of a measure of social reform. 

The lines of this third article which first caught his eye, 
comprised the opening sentence of the second paragraph, and 
contained these words : — 

It appears from the narrative which ■will be found in another part of 
our columns, that this unfortunate woman married, in the spring of the 
year 18 — , one Mr. Fergus Duncan, of Glendarn, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

The letters swam and mingled together under his eyes, before 
he could go on to the next sentence. His wife exhibited as an 
object for public compassion in the Times newspaper ! On the 
brink of the dreadful discovery to which he was advancing 
his mind reeled back, and a deadly faintness came over him. 
There was water on a side table ; he drank a deep draught of 
it ; roused himself; seized on the newspaper with both hands, 
as if it had been a living thing that could feel the desperate 
resolution of his grasp — and read the article through, sentence 
by sentence, word by word. 
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The subject was the Law of Divorce ; and the ezarcpifi 
quoted was the example of his wife. 

At that time, England stood disgracefully alone as the ona 
civilized country in the world, having a divorce .aw for the 
husband which was not also a divorce law for tne wife. The 
writer in the Times boldly and eloquently exposed this dis- 
creditable anomaly in the administration of justice ; hinted 
deb'cately at the unutterable wrongs suffered by Mrs. Duncan ; 
and plainly showed that she was indebted to the accident of 
having been married in Scotland, and to her consequent right 
of appeal to the Scotch tribunals, for a full and final release 
from the vilest of husbands, which the English law of that day 
would have mercilessly refused. 

He read that. Other men might have gone on to the nar- 
rative extracted from the Scotch newspaper. But at the last 
word of the article he stopped. 

The newspaper, and the unread details which it contained, 
lost all hold on his attention in an instant ; and, in their stead, 
written burning on his mind, like the letters of doom on the 
walls of Belshazzar, there rose in judgment against him, the last 
Words of a verse in the Gospel of St. Luke : — 

" Whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her husband, 
tommitteth adultery." 

lie had preached from those words. He had warned his 
hearers, with the whole strength of the fanatical sincerity that 
was in him, to beware of prevaricating with the prohibition 
which that verse contained — to accept it as literally, unre- 
servedly, finally forbidding the marriage of a divorced woman. 
He had insisted on that plain interpretation of plain words, in 
terms which had made his congregation tremble. And now, 
he stood alone in the secrecy of his own chamber, self-convicted 
of the sin which he had denounced — he stood, as he had told 
the wicked among his hearers that they would stand, at the 
Last Day, before the Judgment Seat. 

He was unconscious of the lapse of time ; he never knew 
whether it was many minutes or few, before the door of his 
room was suddenly and softly opened. It did open, and his 
wife came in. 

In a white dress, with a white shawl thrown over her shoul- 
ders ; her dark hair, so neat and glossy at other times, hanging 
tangled about her colourless cheeks, and heightening the 
glassy brightness of terror in her eyes — so he saw her; the 
woman put away from her husband ; the woman whose love 
had made his life happy, and had stained his soul with a dea<U» 
Bio. 
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She came on to within a few paces of him, without a word 
or a tear, or a shadow of change passing over the dreadful rigid- 
ity of her face. She looked at him with a strange look ; sha 
pointed to the newspaper crumpled in his hand, with a Strang© 
gesture ; she spoke to him in a strange voice. 

" Tou know it !" she said. 

iais eyes met hers— she shrank from them — turned — and 
laid her arms and head heavily against the wall. 

" Oh, Alfred," she said, " I was so lonely in the world, ar.d 
I was so fond of Tou !" 

The woman's delicacy, the woman's trembling tenderness 
welled up from her heart, and touched her voice with a tone ot 
Its old sweetness, as she murmured those simple words. 

She said no more. Her confession of her fault, and her ap- 
peal to their past love for pardon, were both poured forth in 
that one sentence. She left it to his own heart to tell him the 
rest. How anxiously her vigilant love had followed his every 
word, and treasured up his every opinion, in the days when 
they first met ; how weakly and falsely, and yet with how true 
an affection for him, she had shrunk from the disclosure which 
she knew but too well would have separated them even at the 
church door; how desperately she had fought against thp 
coming discovery which threatened to tear her from the bosoi 
she clung to, and to cast her out into the world with thi 
Bhadow of her own calamity to darken her life to the end — all 
this she left him to feel ; for the moment which might part 
them for ever, was the moment when she knew best hen truly, 
how passionately he had loved her. 

His lips trembled as he stood looking at her in silence ; and 
the slow, burning tears dropped heavily, one by one, down 
his cheeks. The natural human remembrance of the golden 
days of their companionship, of the nights and nights when 
that dear head — turned away from him, now, in unutterable 
misery and shame — had nestled itself so fondly and bo happily 
on his breast, fought hard to silence his conscience, to root oy/ 
his dreadful sense of guilt, to tear the words of JudgmcO 
from their nithless hold on his mind, to claim him in the sweet 
names of Pity and of Love. If she had turned and looked at 
aim at that moment, their next words would have been spoken 
in each other's arms. But the oppression of her despair, 
under his silence, was too heavy for her, and she never moved. 

He forced himself to look away from her : he st-uggled hard 
l'i break the silence between them. 

« God forgive you, Emily !" he said. 
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As her name passed his lips, his voice failed him, and the 
torture at his heart burst its way out in sobs. He hurried to 
the door, to spare her the terrible reproof of the grief that laad 
now mastered him. When he passed her, she turned towards 
him with a faint cry. 

: . He caught her as she sank forward, and saved her from 
dropping on the floor. For the last time, his arms closed 
round her. Eor the last time his lips touched hers — cold and 
insensible to him now. He laid her on the sofa and went 
out. 

One of the female servants was crossing the hall. The girl 
started as she met him, and turned pale at the sight of his 
face. He could not speak to her, but he pointed to the study, 
door. He saw her go into the room ; and then left the house 

He never entered it more : he and his wife never met again. 



Later on that last day, a sister of Mr. Carling's — a married 
woman living in the town — came to the rectory. She brought 
an open note with her, addressed to the unhappy mistress of 
the hoiise. It contained these few lines, blotted and stained 
with tears ; — 

May God grant us both the time for repentance ! If I had loved you less, 
I might have trusted myself to see you again. Forgive me, and pity me, and 
remember me in your prayers, as I shall forgive, and pity, and remember 
you. 

He had tried to write more ; but the pen had dropped from 
his hand. His sister's entreaties had not moved him. After 
giving her the note to deliver, he had solemnly charged her to 
be gentle in communicating the tidings that she bore, and had 
departed alone for London. He heard all remonstrances with 
patience. He did not deny that the deception of which his 
wife had been guilty, was the most pardonable of all conceal- 
ments of the truth, because it sprang from her love for him. 
But he had the same hopeless answer for everyone who tried 
to plead with him — the verse from the Gospel of Saint Luke. 

His purpose in travelling to London was to make the neces* 
sary arrangements for his wife's future existence, and then to 
get employment which would separate him from his home and 
from all its associations. A missionary expedition to one of 
the Pacific Islands accepted him as a volunteer. Broken in 
body and spirit, his last look at England, from the deck of the 
ship, was his last look at land. A fortnight afterwards, hii 
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brethren read the burial service over him, on a calm cloualesa 
evening at sea. Before he was committed to the deep, his 
little pocket Bible, which had been a present from his wife, 
was, in accordance with his dying wishes, placed open on his 
breast, so that the inscription, " To my dear Husband," might 
rest over his heart. 

His unhappy wife still lives. "When the farewell lines of 
her husband's writing reached her, she was incapable of com- 
prehending them. The mental prostration which had followed 
the parting scene was soon complicated by physical suffering, 
by fever on the brain. To the surprise of all who attended 
her, she lived through the shock, recovering with the complete 
Loss of one faculty, which, in her situation, poor thing, was a 
mercy and a gain to her — the faculty of memory. From that 
time to this, she has never had the slightest gleam of recollec- 
tion of anything that happened before her illness. In her 
happy oblivion, the veriest trifles are as new and as interest- 
ing to her, as if she was beginning her existence again. Under 
*he tender care of the friends who now protect, her, she lives 
contentedly the life of a child. When her last hour comes, 
may she die with nothing on hav memory but the collection 
of their kindness. 



THE EIGHTH DAY. 



The wind that I saw in the sky yesterday, has ccme. It sweepi 
down our little valley in angry, howling gusts, and drives tite 

heavy showers hefore it in great sheets of spray. 

There are some people who find a strangely exciting effect 
produced on their spirits by the noise, and rush, and tumult of 
the elements on a stormy day. It has never been so with me, 
and it is less so than ever now. I can hardly bear to think of 
my son at sea in such a tempest as this. "While I can still get 
no news of his ship, morbid fancies beset me, which I vainly 
try to shake off. I see the trees through my window, bending 
before the wind. Are the masts of the good ship bending like 
them at this moment? I hear the wash of the driving rain. 
Is he hearing the thunder of the raging waves ? If he had 
only come back last night! — it is vain to dwell on it, but the 
thought will haunt me — if he had only come back last night. 

I tried again to speak cautiously about him, to Jessie, as 
Owen had advised me. But I am so old and feeble, now, that 
this ill-omened storm has upset me ; and I could not feel sure 
enough of my own self-control to venture on matching myself, 
to-day, against a light-hearted, lively girl, with all her wits 
about her. It is so important that I should not betray George 
— it would be so inexcusable on my part, if his interests suf- 
fered, even accidentally, in my hands. 

This was a trying day for our guest. Her few trifling indoor 
resources had, as I could see, begun to lose their attraction 
for her at last. If we were not getting to the end of the stories, 
and to the end, therefore, of the Ten Days also, our chance of 
keeping her much longer at the Glen Tower would be a very 
poor one. 
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It was, I think, a great relief for us all to be summoned to- 
gether this evening for a definite purpose. The wind had 
fallen a little as it got on towards dusk. To hear it growing 
gradually fainter and fainter in the valley below, added immea- 
surably to the comforting influence of the blazJig fire and the 
cheerful lights when the shutters were closed for the night. 

The number drawn happened to be the last of the series — 
Ten — and the last also of the stories which I had written. 
There were now but two numbers left in the bowl. Owen and 
Morgan had each one reading more to accomplish before our 
guest's stay came to an end, and the manuscripts in the Purple 
Volume were all exhausted. 

" This new story of mine," I said, " is not, like the story I 
last read, a narrative of adventures happening to myself, but 
of adventures that happened to a lady of my acquaintance. I 
was brought into contact, in the first instance, with one of her 
male relatives, and in the second instance with the lady 
nerself, by certain professional circumstances which I neo'd 
not particularly describe. They involved a dry question of 
wills and title-deeds, in no way connected with this story, 
but sufficiently important to interest me as a lawyer. The 
case came to trial at the assizes on my circuit ; and I won it 
in the face of some very strong points, very well put on the 
other side. I was in poor health at the time, and my exertions 
so completely knocked me up, that I was confined to bed in 
my lodgings for a week or more — " 

" And the grateful lady came and nursed you, I suppose ?" 
said the Queen of Hearts, in her smart off-hand way. 

" The grateful lady did something much more natural in her 
position, and much more useful in mine," I answered. " She 
sent her servant to attend on me. He was an elderly man, 
who had been in her service since the time of her first mar- 
riage ; and he was also one of the most sensible and well-in- 
formed persons whom I have ever met with in his station of 
life. Prom hints which he dropped while at my bedside, I 
discovered that his mistress had been unfortunate in her 
second marriage, and that the troubles of this period of her 
life had ended in one of the most singular events which had 
happened in that part of England for many a long day past. 
It is hardly necessary to say that, before 1 allowed the man 
to enter into any particulars, I stipulated that he should 
obtain his mistress's leave to communicate what he knew. 
Having gained this, and having further surprised me by men- 
tioning that he bad been himself connected with all the cir- 
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cunatances, he told me the whole story in the foJest detail* 
I have now tried to reproduce it, as nearly as I could in hia 
own language. Imagine, therefore, that I am just languidly 
recovering in bed, and that a respectable elderly man, in quiet 
black costume, is sitting at my pillow, and speaking to me in 
these terms : — " 

Thus ending my little preface, 1 opened the manuscript and 
began my last story 



BEOTHEK GRIFFITH'S STORY 

OP 

A PLOT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

CHAPTEB I. 

TiU Erst place I got, when I began going out to service, was 
not a very profitable one. I certainly gained the advantage 
of learning my business thoroughly, but I never had my due 
in the matter of wages. My master was made a bankrupt, 
and his servants suffered with the rest of his creditors. 

My second situation, however, amply compensated me for 
my want of luck in the first. I had the good fortune to enter 
the service of Mr. and Mrs. Nbrcross. My master was a very 
rich gentleman. He had the Darrock house and lands in 
Cumberland, an estate also in Yorkshire, and a very large pro- 
perty in Jamaica, which produced at that time, and for some 
years afterwards, a great income. Out in the West Indies he 
met with a pretty young lady, a governess in an English family, 
and, taking a violent fancy to her, married her, though she waa 
a good five-and-twenty years younger than himself. After the 
wedding they came to England ; and it was at this time that 
I was lucky enough to be engaged by them as a servant. 

I lived with my new master and mistress three years. They 
bad no children. At the end of that period Mr. Nbrcrosa 
died. He was sharp enough to foresee that his young widow 
would marry again ; and he bequeathed his property so that 
it all went to Mrs. Norcross first, and then to any children she 
might have by a second marriage, and, failing that, to relations 
and friends of his own. I did not suffer by my master's death, 
for his widow kept me in her service. I had attended on Mr. 
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Norcross all through his last illness, and had made myself use 
fill enough to win my mistress's favour and gratitude. Besides 
me, she also retained her maid in her service — a quadroon 
woman named Josephine, whom she brought with her from 
the West Indies. Even at that time I disliked the half-breed'a 
wheedling manners, and her cruel, tawny face, and wondered 
how my mistress could be so fond of her as she was. Time 
showed that I was right in distrusting this woman. I shall 
have much more to say about her when I get further advanced 
with my story. 

Meanwhile, I have next to relate that my mistress broke up 
the rest of her establishment, and, taking me and the lady'g 
maid with her, went to travel on the Continent. 

Among other wonderful places, we visited Paris, Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples, staying in some of those 
cities for months together. The fame of my mistress's riches 
followed her wherever she went ; and there were plenty of 
gentlemen, foreigners as well as Englishmen, who were anxious 
3nough to get into her good graces, and to prevail on her to 
marry them. Nobodv succeeded, however, in producing any 
very strong or lasting impression on her ; and when we came 
back to England, after more than two years of absence, Mro. 
Norcross was still a widow, and showed no signs of wanting 
to change her condition. 

We went to the house on the Yorkshire estate fiist; but 
my mistress did not fancy some of the company round about, 
so we moved again to Darrock Hall, and made excursions from 
time to time in the lake district, some miles off. On one of 
these trips Mrs. Norcross met with some old friends, who 
introduced her to a gentleman of their party bearing the very 
common, and very uninteresting, name of Mr. James Smith. 

He was a tall, fine young man enough, with black hair, which 
grew very long, and the biggest, bushiest pair of black whiskers 
I ever saw. Altogether he had a rakish, unsettled look, and a 
bounceable way of talking, which made him the prominent 
person in company. He was poor enough himself, as I heard 
from his servant, but well connected — a gentleman by birth 
and education, though his manners were ao free. What my 
mistress saw to like in him I don't know ; but when she asked 
her friends to stay with her at Darrock, she included Mr. 
James Smith in the invitation. We had a fine, gay, noisy 
time of it at the Hall — the strange gentleman, in particular, 
making himself as much at home as if the place belonged to 
him. I was surprised at Mrs. Norcross putting up with him 
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Bs she did ; but I was fairly thunderstruck, some months after- 
wards, when I heard that she and her free and easy visitor 
were actually going to he married ! She had refused oners by 
dozens, abroad, from higher and richer and better-behaved men, 
It seemed next to impossible that she could seriously think ol 
throwing herself away upon such a hare-brained, headlong, 
penniless young gentleman as Mr. James Smith. 

Married, nevertheless, they were, in due course of time ; and 
after spending the honeymoon abroad, they came back to .Dar- 
rock Hall. 

I soon found that my new master had a very variable temper, 
There were some days when he was as easy and familiar and 
pleasant with his servants as any gentleman need be. At other 
times some devil within him seemed to get \ ossession of his 
whole nature. He flew into violent pasbions, and took wrong 
ideas into his head, which no reasoning or remonstrance could 
remove. It rather amazed me, considering how gay he was in 
his tastes, and how restless his habits were, that he should 
consent to live at such a quiet, dull place as Darrock. The 
reason for this, however, soon came out. Mr. James Smith 
was not much of a sportsman ; he cared nothing for indoor 
amusements, such as reading, music, and so forth ; and he had 
no ambition for representing the county in Parliament. The 
one pursuit that he was really fond of was yachting. Darrock 
was within sixteen miles of a seaport town, with an excellent 
hnrbour ; and to this accident of position the Hall was entirely 
indebted for recommending itself as a place of residence to 
Mr. James Smith. 

He had such an untiring enjoyment and delight in cruising 
about at sea, and all his ideas of pleasure seemed to be so 
closely connected with his remembrance of the sailing trips 
he had taken, on board the different yachts belonging to his 
friends, that I verily believe his chief object in marrying my mis- 
tress was to get the command of money enough to keep a vessel 
for himself. Be that as it may, it is certain that he prevailed 
on her, some time after their marriage, to make him a present 
of a fine schooner yacht, which was brought round from Cowc» 
to our coast-town, and kept always waiting ready for him in 
the harbour. 

His wifa required some little persuasion before she could 
make up her mind to let him have the vessel. She suffered so 
much from sea-sickness, that pleasure sailing was out of tha 
question for her ; and, being very fond of her husband, she wu 
naturally unwilling that he should engage in an amusement 
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which took him away from her. However, Mr. James Smith 
used his influence over her cleverly, promising that he would 
never go away without first asking her leave, and engaging that 
his terms of absence at sea should never last more than a week 
or ten days at a time. Accordingly, my mistress, who was the 
kindest and most unselfish woman in the world, put her own 
feelings aside, and made her husband happy in the possession 
of a vessel of his own. 

While my master was away cruising, my mistress had a aull 
time of it at the Hall. The few gentlefolks there were in our 
part of the county lived at a distance, and could only come to Dar- 
rock when they were asked to stay there, for some days together. 
As for the village near us, there was but one person living in 
it whom my mistress could think of asking to the Hall ; and 
that person was the clergyman who did duty at the church. 

This gentleman's name was Mr. Meeke. He was a single 
man, very young, and very lonely in his position. He had a 
mild, melancholy, pasty-looking face, and was as shy and soft- 
spoken as a little girl — altogether, what one may call, without 
being unjust or severe, a poor weak creature, and, out of all 
sight, the very worst preacher 1 ever sat under in my life. The 
one thing he did, which, as I heard, he could really do well, 
was playing on the fiddle. He was uncommonly fond of music 
— so much so that he often took his instrument out with him 
when he went for a walk. This taste of his was his great re- 
commendation to my mistress, who was a wonderfully fine 
player on the piano, and who was delighted to get such a per- 
former as Mr. Meeke to play duets with her. Besides liking 
his society for this reason, she felt for him in his lonely posi- 
tion ; naturally enough, I think, considering how often she was 
left in solitude herself. Mr. Meeke, on his side, when he got 
over his first shyness, was only too glad to leave his lonesome 
little parsonage for the fine music room at the Hall, and for 
the company of a handsome, kind-hearted lady, who made much 
of him and admired his fiddie-playing with all her heart. Thus 
it happened that, whenever my master was away at sea, my 
mistress and Mr. Meeke were always together, playing duets as 
if they had their living to get by it. A more harmless connec- 
tion than the connection between those two, never existed in 
this world ; and yet, innocent as it was, it turned out to be the 
first cause of all the misfortunes that afterward happened. 

My master's treatment of Mr. Meeke was, from the first, 
the very opposite of my mistress's. The restless, rackety, 
bonaceable Mr. James Smith felt a contempt for the weak. 
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womanish, fiddling little parson ; and, what was more, did not 
eare to conceal it. For this reason, Mr. Meeke (who was 
dreadfully frightened by my master's violent language and 
rough ways) very seldom visited at the Hall, except when my 
mistress was alone there. Meaning no wrong, and therefore 
stooping to no concealment, she never thought of taking any 
measures to keep Mr. Meeke out of the way, when he happened 
to be with her at the time of her husband's coming home — 
whether it was only from a riding excursion in the neighbour- 
hood, or from a cruise in the schooner. In this way, it so 
turned out that whenever my master came home, after a long 
cr short absence, in nine cases out of ten he found the parson 
at the Hall. 

At first he used to laugh at this circumstance, and to amuse 
himself with some coarse jokes at the expense of his wife and 
her companion. But, after a while, his variable temper 
changed, as usual. He grew sulky, rude, angry, and, at last, 
downright jealous of Mi 1 . Meeke. Though too proud to con- 
fess it in so many words, he still showed the state of his mind 
clearly enough to my mistress to excite her indignation. She 
was a woman who could be led anywhere by any one for whom 
she had a regard ; but there was a firm spirit within her that 
rose at the slightest show of injustice or oppression, and that 
resented tyrannical usage of any sort, perhaps a little too 
warmly. The bare suspicion that her husband could feel any 
distrust of her, set her all in a flame ; and she took the most 
unfortunate, and yet, at the same time, the most natural way 
for a woman, of resenting it. The ruder her husband was to 
Mr. Meeke, the more kindly she behaved to him. This led to 
serious disputes and dissensions, and thence, in time, to a vio- 
lent quarrel. I could not avoid hearing the last part of the 
altercation between them, for it took place in the garden-walk, 
outside the dining-room window, while I was occupied in laying 
the table for lunch. 

Without repeating their words — which I have no right to 
do, having heard by accident what I had no business to hear — 
I may say generally, to show how serious the quarrel was, that 
my mistress charged my master with having married from 
mercenary motives, with keeping out of her company as much 
as he could, and with insulting her by a suspicion which it 
would be hard ever t"> forgive, and impossible ever to forget. 
He replied by violent .language directed against herself, ana by 
commanding her never to open the doors again to Mr. Meeke; 
fixe, en her side, declaring that she would never consent to 
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insult a clergyman and a gentleman in order to oatisfy tie 
whim of a tyrannical husband. Upon that he called out, •with 
a great oath, to hare his horse saddled directly, declaring that 
Ve would not stop another instant under the same roof with a 
woman who had set him at defiance — and warning his wife 
that he would come back, if Mr. Meeke entered the house 
again, and horsewhip him, in spite of his black coat, all through 
the village. 

"With those words he left her, and rode away to the sea-poit 
where his yacht was lying. My mistress kept up her spirit 
till he was out of sight, and then burst into a dreadful scream- 
ing passion of tears, which ended by leaving her so weak that 
the had to be carried to her bed like a woman who was at the 
point of death. 

The same evening my master's horse was ridden back by a 
messenger, who brought a scrap of note-paper with him, ad- 
dressed to me. It only contained these lines : — 

" Pack up my clothes, and deliver them immediately to the 
Dearer. You may tell your mistress that I sail to-night, at 
eleven o'clock, for a cruise to Sweden. Forward my letters to 
the Post-office, Stockholm." 

I obeyed the orders given to me, except that relating to my 
mistress. The doctor had been sent for, and was still in the 
house. 1 consulted him on the propriety of my delivering the 
message. He positively forbade me to do so, that night ; and 
told me to give him the slip of paper, and leave it to his dis- 
cretion to show it to her, or not, the next morning. 

The messenger had hardly been gone an hour, when Mr. 
Meeke's housekeeper came to the Hall with a roll of music for 
my mistress. I told the woman of my master's sudden depar- 
ture, and of the doctor being in the house. This news brought 
Mr. Meeke himself to the Hall in a great flutter. 

I felt so angry with him for being the cause — innocent as he 
might be — of the shocking scene which had taken place, that 
I exceeded the bounds of my duty, and told him the whole 
truth. The poor, weak, wavering, childish creature flushed up 
fed in the face, then turned as pale as ashes, and dropped into 
one of the hall chairs, crying — literally crying fit to break his 
heart ! " Oh, William !" says he, wringing his little, frail, 
trembling, white hands, as helpless as a baby : " Oh, William ! 
what am I to do ?" 

" As you ask me that question, sir," says I, " you will ex- 
cuse me, I hope, if, being a servant, I plainly speak my mind, 
notwithstanding. I know my station well enoutri to be await 
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that, strictly speaking, I have done wrong, and fat exceeded 
my duty, in telling you as much as I have told you already. 
But I would go through fire and water, sir," says I, feeling my 
own eyes getting moist, " for my mistress's sake. She has no 
relation here who can speak to you ; and it is even better that 
a servant like me should risk being guilty of an impertinence, 
than that dreadful and lasting mischief should arise from the 
right remedy not being applied at the right time. This is 
what I should do, sir, in your place. Saving your presence ; I 
should leave off crying, and go back home and write to Mr. 
James Smith, saying that I would not, as a clergyman, give 
him railing for railing, but would prove how unwirthily 
he had suspected me, by ceasing to visit at the Hall from this 
time forth, rather than bo a cause of dissension between man 
and wife. If you will put that into proper language, sir, and 
will have the letter ready for me in half an hour's time, I will 
call for it on the fastest horse in our stables, and, at my own 
risk, will give it to my master before he sails to-night. I hav* 
nothing more to say, sir, except to ask your pardon for for- 
getting my proper place, and for making bold to speak on a 
very serious matter as equal to equal, and as man to man." 

To do Mr. Meeke justice, he had a heart, though it was a 
very small one. He shook hands with me, and said he accepted 
my advice as the advice of a friend ; and so went back to his 
parsonage to write the letter. In half an hour I called for it 
on horseback, but it was not ready for me. Mr. Meeke waa 
ridiculously nice about how he should express himself when he 
got a pen into his hand. I found him with his desk littered with 
rough copies, in a perfect agony about how to turn his phrases 
delicately enough in referring to my mistress. Every minute 
being precious, I hurried him as much as I could, without 
standing on any ceremony. It took half an hour more, with 
all my efforts, before he could make up his mind that the letter 
would do. I started off vrth it at a gallop, and never drew 
rein till I got to the sea-port town. 

The harbour-clock chimed the quarter past eleven as I rode 
by it, and when I got down to the jetty, there was no yacht 
to be seen. She had been cast off from her moorings ten 
minutes before eleven, and as the clock struck she had sailet 
out of the harbour. I would have followed in a boat, but it 
was a fine starlight night, with a fresh wind blowing ; and the 
sailors on the pier laughed at me when I spoke of rowing after 
a schooner-yacht, which had got a quarter of an hour's start of 
•m, with the wind abeam and the tide in her favour. 

ft 
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I rode back with a heavy heart. All I could do .now was ta 
send the letter to the Post-office, Stockholm. 

The next day the doctor showed my mistress the scrap of 
paper with the message on it from my master ; and an hour or 
two after that, a letter was sent to her in Mr. Meeke's hand- 
writing, explaining the reason why she must not expect to see 
him at the Hall, and referring to me in terms of high praise, 
as a sensible and faithful man, who had spoken the right word 
at the right time. I am able to repeat the substance of tbo 
letter, because I heard all about it from my mistress, undei 
very unpleasant circumstances so far is I was concerned. 

The news of my master's departure did not affect her as the 
doctor had supposed it would. Instead of distressing her, it 
roused her spirit and made her angry ; her pride, as I imagine, 
being wounded by the contemptuous manner in which her 
husband had notified his intention of sailing to Sweden, at the 
end of a message to a servant about packing his clothes. 
Finding her in that temper of mind, the letter from Mr. Meeke 
only irritated her the more. She insisted on getting up, and 
as soon as she was dressed and down stairs, she vented her 
violent humour on me, reproaching me for impertinent inter- 
ference in the affairs of my betters, and declaring that she 
had almost made up her mind to turn me out of my place for 
it. I did not defend myself, because I respected her sorrows 
and the irritation that came from them; also, because I knew 
the kindness of her nature well enough, to be assured that she 
would make amends to me for her harshness, the moment her 
mind was composed again. The result showed that I was right. 
That same evening she sent for me, and begged me to forgive 
and forget the hasty words she had spoken in the morning, with 
a grace and sweetness that would have won the heart of any 
man who listened to her. 

"Weeks passed after this, till it was more than a month since 
the day of my master's departure, and no letter in his hand- 
writing came to Darrock Hall. 

My mistress, taking this treatment of her more angrily than 
sorrowfully, went to London to consult her nearest relations, 
who lived there. On leaving home, she stopped the carriage 
at the parsonage, and went in (as I thought, rather defiantly) 
to say good-by to Mr. Meeke. She had answered his letter, 
and received others from him, and had answered them likewise. 
She -iad also, of course, seen him every Sunday at church, and 
had always stopped to speak to him after the service. But this 
wm the first occasion on which she had visited him at his Ikjusb. 
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As the carriage stopped, the little parson came out, in great 
hurry and agitation, to meet her at the garden-gate. 

" Don't look alarmed, Mr. Meeke," says my mistress, getting 
out. " Though you have engaged not to come near the Hal), 
I have made no promise to keep away from the parsonage." 
With those words she went into the house. 

The quadroon maid, Josephine, was sitting frith me in the 
fumble of the carriage, and I saw a smile on her tawny face as 
the parson and his visitor went into the house together. Harm- 
less as Mr. Meeke was, and innocent of all wrong as I knew 
my mistress to be, I regretted that she should be so rash as to 
despise appearances, considering the situation she was placed 
in. She had already exposed herself to be thought of dis- 
respectfully by her own maid ; and it was hard to say what 
worse consequences might not happen after that. 

Half an hour later, we were away On our journey. My mis- 
tress staid in London two months. Throughout all that long 
time no letter from my master was forwarded to her from the 
country-house. 



CHAPTEE II. 

When the two months had passed, we returned to Darrock 
Hall. Nobody there had received any news in our absence of 
the whereabouts of my master and his yacht.- 

Six more weary weeks elapsed ; and in that time but one 
event happened at the hall, to vary the dismal monotony of the 
lives we now led in the solitary place. One morning Josephine 
came down, after dressing my mistress, with her face downright 
livid to look at, except on one cheek, where there was a mark 
fir red as burning fire. I was in the kitchen at the time, and I 
asked what was the matter. 

"The matter!" says she, in her shrill voice and her half- 
foreign English. " Use your own eyes, if you please, and look 
at this cheek of mine. What ! have you lived so long a time 
with your mistress, and don't you know the mark of her 
Hand yet ?" 

I was at a loss to understand what she meant, but she soon 
explained herself. My mistress, whose temper had been sadly 
altered for the worse by the trials and humiliations she had 
gone thraugh, had got up that morning more out of hunour 
tluu: usual : and, in answer to her maid's inquiry as to how att 

s 2 
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had passed the night, had begun talking about ber wewy 
miserable life in an unusually fretful and desperate way. 
Josephine, in trying to cheer her spirits, had ventured, most 
improperly, on making a light, jesting reference to Mr. Meeke, 
which had so enraged my mistress that she turned round sharp 
«n the half-breed, and gave her — to use the common phrase — 
a smart box on the ear. Josephine confessed that the moment 
after she had done this, her better sense appeared to tell her 
that she had taken a most improper way of resenting undue 
familiarity. She had immediately expressed her regret for 
having forgotten herself, and had proved the sincerity of it by 
a gift of half-a-dozen cambric handkerchiefs, presented as a 
peace-offering on the spot. After that, I thought it impossible 
that Josephine could bear any malice against a mistress whom 
she had served ever since she had been a girl, and I said as 
much to her when she had done telling me what had happened 
upstairs. 

" Malice !" cries Miss Josephine, in her hard, sharp, snappish 
way. " Fie upon you for mentioning the word ! If my mis- 
tress smacks my cheek with one hand, she gives me handker- 
chiefs to wipe it with the other. Ah, you bad man, to suspect me 
of malice ! Fie, fie, fie ! I am quite ashamed of you." 

She burst out laughing — the harshest laugh I ever heard 
from a woman's lips. Turning away from me directly after, she 
said no more, and never referred to the subject again on any 
subsequent occasion. 

From that time, however, I noticed an alteration in Misa 
Josephine ; not in her way of doing her work, for she was just 
as sharp and careful about it as ever, but in her manners and 
habits. She grew amazingly quiet, and passed almost all her leisure 
*ime alone. I could bring no charge against her which autho- 
rised me to speak a word of warning ; but, for all that, I could 
not help feeling that if I had been in my mistress's place, I 
would have followed up the present of the cambric handker- 
chiefs by paying her a month's wages in advance, and sending 
her away from the house the same evening. 

"With the exception of this little domestic matter, which ap- 
peared trifling enough at the time, but which led to very serious 
consequences afterwards, nothing happened at all out of the 
.rdinary way during the six weary weeks to which I have 
referred. At the beginning of the seventh week, however, au 
event occurred at last. 

One morning the postman brought a letter to the Hall, 
vldresaed to my mistress. I took it upstairs, and looked »t 
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the direction as I put it on the salver. The handwriting was 
not my master's ; was not, as it appeared to me, the hand- 
writing of any well-educated person. The outside of the letter 
was also very dirty ; and the seal a common onice-seal of the 
usual lattice- work pattern. " This must be a begging-letter," 
I thought to myself as I entered the breakfast-room and took 
it to my mistress. 

She held up her hand before she opened it, as a sign to me 
that she had some order to give, and that I was not to leave 
the room till I had received it. Then she broke the seal, and 
began to read the letter. 

Her eyes had hardly been on it a moment before her face 
turned as pale as death, and the paper began to tremble in her 
fingers. She read on to the end, and suddenly turned from 
pale to scarlet, started out of her chair, crumpled the letter up 
violently in her hand, and took several turns backwards and 
forwards in the room, without seeming to notice me as I stood 
Dy the door. " Tou villain ! you villain ! you villain !" I heard 
her whisper to herself many times over. S'he stopped, and said 
on a sudden, " Can it be true ?" Then she looked up, and 
seeing me standing at the door, started as if I had been a 
stranger, changed colour again, and told me, in a stifled voice, 
to leave her and come back again in half an hour. I obeyed, 
feeling certain that she must have received some very bad news 
of her husband, and wondering, anxiously enough, what it 
might be. 

When I returned to the breakfast-room, her face was as much 
discomposed as ever. Without speaking a word, she handed 
me two sealed letters. One, a note to be left for Mr. Meeke, 
at the parsonage ; the other, a letter marked " Immediate," and 
addressed to her solicitor in London, who was also, I should 
add, her nearest living relative. 

I left one of these letters, and posted the other. When I 
came back, I heard that my mistress had taken to her room. 
She remained there for four days, keeping her new sonwv. 
whatever it was, strictly to herself. On the fifth day, the 
lawyer from London arrived at the Hall. My mistress went 
<Liwn to him in the library, and was shut up there with him for 
nearly two hours. At the end of that time the bell rang 
for me. 

" bit down, William," said my mistress when I came into 
the room. " I feel such entire confidence in your fidelity and 
attachment that I am about, with the full concurrence of this 
gentleman, who is my- nearest relative and my legal adviser, to 
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place a very serious secret in your keeping, and to employ youi 
Bervices on a matter which is as important to me as a matter 
of life and death." 

Her poor eyes were very red, and her lips quivered as she 
spoke to me. I was so startled by what she had said that I 
hardly knew which chair to sit in. She pointed to one placed 
near herself at the table, and seemed about to speak to me 
again, when the lawyer interfered. 

" Let me entreat you," he said, " not to agitate yourselt un- 
necessarily. I will put this person in possession of the facts ; 
and if I omit anything, you shall stop me and set me right." 

My mistress leaned back in her chair, and covered her face 
with her handkerchief. The lawyer waited a moment, and then 
addressed himself to me. 

" You are already aware," he said, " of the circumstances 
under which your master left this house ; and you also know, 
1 have no doubt, that no direct news of him has reached your 
oaistress up to this time ?" 

I bowed to him, and said I knew of the circumstances 
so far. 

" Do you remember," he went on, " taking a letter to your 
mistress five days ago ?" 

"Yes, sir," I replied : " a letter which seemed to distress and 
alarm her very seriously." 

" I will read you that letter before we say any more," con- 
tinued the lawyer. " I warn you beforehand that it contains a 
terrible charge against your master, which, however, is not 
attested by the writer's signature. I have already told your 
mistress that she must not attach too much importance to an 
anonymous letter; and I now tell you the same thing." 

Saying that, he took up a letter from the table and read it 
aloud. I had a copy of it given to me afterwards, which I 
looked at often enough to fix the contents of the letter in my 
memory. I can now repeat them, I think, word for word. 

" Madam, — I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to leave 
you in total ignorance of your husband's atrocious conduct 
towards you. If you have ever been disposed to regret his 
absence, do so no longer. Hope and pray, rather, that you and 
he may never meet face to face again in this world. I write in 
great haste, and in great fear of being observed. Time fails me 
tj prepare you as you ought to be prepared for what I have 
now to disclose. I must tell you plainly, with much respect 
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has married another wife. I saw the ceremony performed, un- 
known to him. If I could not have spoken of this infamous 
act as an eye-witness, I would not have spoken of it at alL 

" I dare not acknowledge who I am, for I believe Mr. James 
Smith would stick at no crime to revenge himself on me, if he 
ever came to a knowledge of the step I am now taking, and of 
the means by which I got my information. Neither have I 
time to enter into particulars. I simply warn you of what has 
happened, and leave you to act on that warning as you please. 
You may disbelieve this letter, because it is not signed by any 
name. In that case, if Mr. James Smith should ever venture 
into your presence, I recommend you to ask him suddenly what 
he has done with his new wife; and to see if his countenance 
does not immediately testify that the truth has been spoken by 

"Yotjb Unknown Emend." 

Poor as my opinion was of my master, I had never believed 
him to be capable of such villainy as this ; and I could not 
believe it, when the lawyer had done reading the letter. 

"Oh, sir!" I said; "surely this is some base imposition? 
Surely it cannot be true ?" 

" That is what I have told your mistress," he answered. 
" But she says in. return — K 

" I feel it to be true," my mistress broke in, speaking behind 
the handkerchief, in a faint smothered voice. 

" We need not debate the question," the lawyer went on 
" Our business now is to prove the truth or falsehood of this 
letter. That must be done at once. I have written to one of 
my clerks, who is accustomed to conducting delicate investi- 
gations, to come to this house without loss of time. He is to 
be trusted with anything, and he will pursue the needful 
inquiries immediately. It is absolutely necessary, to make 
Bure of committing no mistakes, that he should be accompanied 
by some one who is well acquainted with Mr. James Smith's 
habits and personal appearance ; and your mistress has fixed 
upon you to be that person. However well the enquiry ia 
managed, it may be attended by much trouble and delay, may 
necessitate a long journey, and may involve some personal 
daDger. Are you," said the lawyer, looking hard at me, 
" ready to suffer any inconvenience and to run any risk for 
j"our mistress's sake r" 

" There is nothing I can do, sir," said I, " that I will not 
do. I am afraid I am not clever enough to be of much use. 
But so far as troubles and risks are concerned, I am ready fot 
anything from this moment." 
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My mistress took the handkerchief from her face, ..ooked sA 
ir.e with her eyes full of tears, and held out her hand. How I 
came to do it I don't know, but I stooped down and kissed 
the hand she offered me ; feeling half startled, half ashamed at 
my own boldness the moment after. 

" Tou will do, my man," said the lawyer, nodding nis head. 
" Don't trouble yourself about the cleverness or the cunning 
that may be wanted. My clerk has got head enough for two. 
I have only one word to say before you go down stairs again. 
Eem ember that this investigation, and the cause that leads to 
it, must be kept a profound secret. Except us three, and the 
clergyman here (to whom your mistress has written word of 
what has happened), nobody knows anything about it. I will 
let my clerk into the secret, when he joins us. As soon as you 
and he are away from the house, you may talk about it. Until 
then, you will close your lips on the subject." 

The clerk did not keep us long waiting. He came as fast 
as the mail from London could bring him. 

I had expected, from his master's description, to see a serious, 
sedate man, rather sly in his looks, and rather reserved in his 
manner. To my amazement, this practised hand at delicate in- 
vestigations was a brisk, plump, jolly little man, with a com- 
fortable double chin, a pair of very bright black eyes, and a big 
bottle-nose of the true groggy red colour. He wore a suit of 
black, and a limp, dingy white cravat ; took snuff perpetually 
out of a very large box ; walked with his hands crossed behind 
his back ; and looked, upon the whole, much more like a parson 
of free and easy habits than a lawyer's clerk. 

"How d'ye do?" says he, when I opened the door to him. 
" I'm the man you expect from the office in London. Just 
say Mr. Dark, will you ? I'll sit down here till you come 
back ; and, young man, if there is such a thing as a glass of ale 
in the house, I don't mind committing myself so far as to Bay 
that I'll drink it." 

I got him the ale before I announced him. He winked at 
me as he put it to his lips. 

" Tour good health," says he. " I like you. Don't forget 
that the name's Dark ; and just leave the jug and glass, wii. 1 
you, in case my master keeps me waiting." 

I announced him at once, and was told to show him into the 
library. 

When I got back to the hall the jug was empty, and Mr. 
Dark was comforting himself with a pinch of snuff, snorting 
t. veritlike a perfect grampus. He had swallowed more than a 
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pint of the strongest old ale in the house ; and, for all the effect 
it seemed to have had on him, he might just as well have been 
drinking so much water. 

As I led him along the passage to the library, Josephine 
passed us. Mr. Dark winked at me again, and made her a low 
bow. 

" Lady's maid," I heard him whisper to himself. " A fine 
woman to look at, but a damned bad one to deal with." I 
turned round on him, rather angry at his cool ways, and looked 
hard at him just before I opened the library door. Mr. Dark 
looked hard at me. " All right," says he. " I can show my- 
self in." And he knocks at the door, and opens it, and goes 
in with another wicked wink, all in a moment. 

Half an hour later, the bell rang for me. Mr. Dark was 
Bitting between my mistress (who was looking at hint in 
amazement) and the lawyer (who was looking at him with 
approval). He had a map open on his knee, and a pen in his 
hand. Judging by his face, the communication of the secret 
about my master did not seem to have made the smallest im- 
pression on him. 

" I've got leave to ask you a question," says he, the moment 
I appeared. " When you found your master's yacht gone, did 
you hear which way she sailed ? "Was it northward towards 
Scotland ? Speak up, young man, speak up !" 

" Yes," I answered. " The boatmen told me that, when 1 
made inquiries at the harbour." 

" Well, sir," says Mr. Dark, turning to the lawyer, " if he 
said he was going to Sweden, he seems to have started on the 
road to it, at all events. I think I have got my instructions 
now ?" 

The lawyer nodded, and looked at my mistress, who bowed 
her head to him. He then said, turning to me : — 

" Pack up your bag for travelling at once, and have a con- 
veyance got ready to go to the nearest post town. Look sharp, 
young man — look sharp !" 

" And whatever happens in the future," added my mistress, 
her kind voice trembling a little, " believe, William, that I 
shall never forget the proof you now give of your devo- 
tion to me. It is still some comfort to know that I have 
your fidelity to depend on in this dreadful trial — your fidelity 
and the extraordinary intelligence and experience of Mr. 
Dark." 

Mr. Dark did not seem to hear the compliment. He was 
busy wr'ting, with his paper upon the map on his knee. 
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A quarter of an hour later, when I had ordered the dog-cart, 
and had got down into the hall with my bag packed, I found 
him there waiting for me. He was sitting in the same chair 
which he had occupied when he first arrived, and he had 
another jug of the old ale on the table by his side. 

" Got any fishing-rods in the house ?" says he, when I pat 
my bag down in the hall. 

" Yes," I replied, astonished at the question. " What do 
you want with them ? " 

" Pack a couple in cases for travelling," says Mr. Dark, 
" with lines and hooks and fly-books all complete. Have a 
drop of the ale before you go — and don't stare, William, don't 
stare. I'll let the light in on you, as soon as we are out of the 
house. Off with you for the rods ! I want to be on the road 
in five minutes." 

Yfhen I came back with the rods and tackle, I found Mr. 
Djrk in the dog-cart. 

" Money, luggage, fishing-rods, papers of directions, copy 
of anonymous letter, guide-book, map," says he, running over 
in his mind the things wanted for the journey. "All right so 
far. Drive off." 

I took the reins and started the horse. As we left the 
house, I saw my mistress and Josephine looking after us from 
two of the windows on the second floor. The memory of those 
two attentive faces — one so fair and so good — the other so 
yellow and so wicked — haunted my mind perpetually for many 
days afterwards. 

" Now, William," says Mr. Dark, when we were clear of the 
lodge gates, "I'm going to begin by telling you that you 
must step out of your own character till further notice. You 
are a clerk in a bank ; and I'm another. We have got oar 
regular holiday, that comes, like Christmas, once a year ; and 
we are taking a little tour in Scotland, to see the cariosities, 
and to breathe the sea air, and to get some fishing whenever 
we can. I'm the fat cashier who digs holes in a drawerf al of 
gold with a copper shovel. And you're the arithmetical young 
man who sits on a perch behind me and keeps the books. 
Scotland's a beautiful country, William. Can you make 
whisky-toddy ? I can. And what's more, unlikely as the thing 
may seem to you, I can actually drink it into the bargain." 

" Scotland ! " says I. " What are we going to Scotland 
for ? " 

" Question for question," says Mr. Dark. "What are we 
starting on a journey for ? " 
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" To find my master," I answered, " and to make sure if lae 
letter about liim is true." 

" Very good," says he. " How would you set about doing 
that, eh?" 

" I should go and ask about him at Stockholm, in Sweden, 
tvhere he said his letters were to be sent." 

" Should you indeed ?" says Mr. Dark. " If you were a 
ihepherd, "William, and had lost a sheep in Cumberland, would 
you begin looking for it at the Land's End, or would you try 
a little nearer home ?" 

" You're attempting to make a fool of me now, ' says I. 

" No," says Mr. Dark, " I'm only letting the light in oil 
you, as I said I would. Now listen to reason, "William, and 
profit by it as much as you can. Mr. James Smith says he is 
going on a cruise to Sweden, and makes his word good, at the 
beginning, by starting northward toward the coast of Scotland. 
"What does he go in? A yacht. Do yachts carry live beasts 
and a butcher on board ? No* "Will joints of meat keep fresh 
all the way from Cumberland to Sweden ? No. Dc gentle- 
men like living on salt provisions ? No. "What follows from 
these three Noes ? That Mr. James Smith must have stopped 
somewhere, on the way to Sweden, to supply his sea-larder 
with fresh provisions. Where, in that case, must he stop ? 
Somewhere in Scotland, supposing he didn't alter his course 
when he was out of sight of your sea-port. "Where in Scot- 
land ? Northward on the mainland, or westward at one of the 
islands ? Most likely on the main land, where the sea-side 

! daces are largest, and where he is sure of getting all the stores 
ie wants. Nest, what is our business ? Not to risk losing a 
link in the chain of evidence by missing any place where he 
has put his foot on shore. Not to overshoot the mark 
when we want to hit it in the bull's-eye. Not to waste 
money and time by taking a long trip to Sweden, till we 
know that we must absolutely go there. "Where is our journey 
of discovery to take us to first, then ? Clearly to the north 
of Scotland.. "What do you say to that, Mr. "William ? Is my 
catechism all correct, or has your strong ale muddled mj 
head?" 

It was evident by this time that no ale could do that, and 1 
told him so. He chuckled, winked at me, and taking another 

Einch of snuff, said ho would now turn the whole case over in 
is mind again, and make sure that he had got all the bearings 
of it quite clear. 

By the time we reached the post-town, he had accomplished 
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this mental effort to his own perfect satisfaction, and was quite 
ready to compare the ale at the inn with the ale at Darrock 
Hall. The dog-cart was left to be taken back the next morn- 
ing by the ostler. A post-chaise and horses were ordered out. 
A loaf of bread, a Bologna sausage, and two bottles of sherry 
were put into the pockets of the carriage ; we took our seats, 
and started briskly on our doubtful journey. 

" One word more of friendly advice," says Mr. Dark, settling 
himself comfortably in his coiner of the carriage. " Take your 
sleep, William, whenever you feel that you can get it. You 
won't find yourself in bed again till we get to Glasgow." 



CHAPTER III. 

Although the events that I am now relating happened many 
years ago, I shall still, for caution's sake, avoid mentioning by 
name the various places visited by Mr. Dark and myself for 
the purpose of making inquiries. It will be enough if I de- 
Bcribe generally what we did, and if I mention in substance 
only the result at which we ultimately arrived. 

On reaching Glasgow, Mr. Dark turned the whole case over 
in his mind once more. The result was that he altered his in- 
tention of going straight to the north of Scotland, considering 
it safer to make sure, if possible, of the course the yacht had 
taken in her cruise along the western coast. 

The carrying out of this new resolution, involved the necessity 
of delaying our onward journey by perpetually diverging from 
the direct road. Three times we were sent uselessly to wild 
places in the Hebrides by false reports. Twice we wandered 
away inland, following gentlemen who answered generally to 
the description of Mr. James Smith, hut who turned out to bo 
the wrong men as soon as we set eyes on them. These vain 
excursions— especially the three to the western islands — con- 
sumed time terribly. It was more than two months from the 
day when we had left Darrock Hall, before we found ourselves 
up at the very top of Scotland at last, driving into a consider- 
able sea-side town, with a harbour attached to it. Thus far 
our journey had led to no results, and I began to despair ol 
guccess. As for Mr. Dark, he never got to the end of his sweet 
temper and his wonderful patience. 

" You don't know how to wait, William," was his constant 
remark whenever he heard me complaining. "I do." 
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We drove into the town towards evening, in a modest little 
fig, and put up, according to our usual custom, at one of the 
inferior inns. 

" "We must begin at the bottom," Mr. Dark used to «ay. 
* High company in a coffee-room won't be familiar with te. 
Low company in a tap-room will." And he certainly pro ved 
the truth of his own words. The like of him for making in- 
timate friends of total strangers at the shortest notice, I have 
never met with before or since. Cautious as the Scotch are, 
Mr. Dark seemed to have the knack of twisting them round 
his finger as he pleased. He varied his way artfully with dif- 
ferent men ; but there were three standing opinions of his, 
which he made a point of expressing in all varieties of company 
while we were in Scotland. In the first place, he thought the 
view of Edinburgh from Arthur's seat the finest in the world. 
In the second place, he considered whisky to be the most 
wholesome spirit in the world. In the third place, he believed 
his late beloved mother to have been the best iRoman in the 
world. It may be worthy of note that, whenever he expressed 
this last opinion in Scotland, he invariably added that her 
maiden name was Macleod. 

Well, we put up at a modest little inn near the harbour. I 
was dead tired with the journey, and lay down on my bed to 
get some rest. Mr. Dark, whom nothing ever fatigued, left me 
to take his toddy and pipe among the company in the tap-room. 

I don't know how long I had been asleep, when I was roused 
by a shake on my shoulder. The room was pitch dark, and I 
felt a hand suddenly clapped over my mouth. Then a strong 
smell of whisky and tobacco saluted my nostrils, and a whispei 
stole into my ear — 

" William ! we have got to the end of our journey." 

"Mr. Dark," I stammered out, "is that you? What in 
heaven's name do you mean?" 

" The yacht put in here," was the answer, still in a whisper, 
"and your blackguard of a master came ashore — " 

" Ob, Mr. Dark," I broke in, "don't tell me that the letter 
is true !" 

" Every word of it," c "7 n \ c - " ^ w^ s married here, zzl 
he was off again to the Mediterranean with .Number Two, a 
good three weeks before we left your mistress's house. Hush I 
don't say a word. Go to sleep again, or strike a light and read, 
if you like it better. Do anything but come downstairs with 
me. I'm going to find out all the particulars, without seeming 
to want to know one of them Yours is a very good-looking 
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face, William, but it's so infernally honest that I can't trust it, 
in the tap-room. I'm making friends with the Scotchmen al- 
ready. They know my opinion of Arthur's Seat; they set 
what I think of whisky ; and I rather fancy it won't be long 
before they hear that my mother's maiden name was Macleod. 

With those words he slipped out of the room, and left me 
as lie had found me, in the dark. 

I was far too much agitated by what I had heard to think of 
going to sleep again ; so I struck a light, and tried to amuse 
myself as well as I could with an old newspaper that had been 
stuffed into my carpet bag. It was then nearly ten o'clock. 
Two hours later, when the house shut up, Mr. Dark came back 
to me again in high spirits. 

" I have got the whole case here," says he, tapping his fore- 
Iioad — " the whole case, as neat and clean as if it was drawn in 
a brief. That master of yours doesn't stick at a trifle, William. 
It's my opinion that your mistress and you have not seen the 
last of him yet." 

We were sleeping that night in a double-bedded room. As 
soon as Mr. Dark had secured the door, and disposed himself 
comfortably in his bed, he entered on a detailed narrative of 
the particulars communicated to him in the tap-room. The 
substance of what he told me may be related as follows: — 

The yacht had had a wonderful run all the way to Cape 
Wrath. On rounding that headland, she had met the wind 
nearly dead against her, and had beaten every inch of the way 
to the seaport town, where she had put in to get a supply of 
provisions, and to wait for a change in the wind. 

Mr. James Smith had gone ashore to look about him, and to 
see whether the principal hotel was the sort of house at which 
he would like to stop for a few days. In the course of his 
wandering about the town, his attention had been attracted to 
a decent house, where lodgings were to be let, by the sight ol 
a very pretty girl sitting at work at the parlour-window. He 
was so struck by her face that he came back twice to look at 
it, determining, the second time, to try if he could not make 
acquaintance with her by asking to see the lodgings. He was 
shown the rooms by the girl's mother, a very respectable 
woman, whom he discovered to be the wife of the master aiud 
part owner of a small coasting vessel, then away at sea. With 
a little manoeuvring, he managed to get into the parlour where 
the daughter was at work, and to exchange a few words with 
her. Her voice and manner completed the attraction of her 
fee©. Mr. James Smith decided, in his headlong way, thaJ; ho 
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vr&s violently in lore with her ; and, without hesitating another 
instant, he took the lodgings on the spot for a month certain. 

It is unnecessary to say that his designs on the girl were of 
the most disgraceful kind, and that he represented himself to 
the mother and daughter as a single man. Helped by his ad- 
vantages of money, position, and personal appearance, he had 
made sure that the ruin of the girl might be effected with very 
little difficulty ; but he soon found that he had undertaken no 
easy conquest. 

The mother's watchfulness never slept, and the daughter's 
presence of mind never failed her. She admired Mr. Jamea 
Smith's tall figure and splendid whiskers ; she showed the most 
encouraging partiality for his society ; she smiled at his com- 
pliments, and blushed whenever he looked at her ; but, whether 
it was cunning, or whether it was innocence, she seemed inca- 
pable of understanding that his advances toward her were of 
any other than an honourable kind. At the slightest approach 
to undue familiarity, she drew back with a kind of contemp- 
tuous surprise in her face, which utterly perplexed Mr. James 
Smith. He had not calculated on that sort of resistance, and 
he could not see his way to overcoming it. The weeks passed ; 
the month for which he had taken the lodgings expired. Time 
had strengthened the girl's hold on him, till his admiration for 
her amounted to downright infatuation; and he had not ad- 
vanced one step yet towards the fulfilment of the vicious pur- 
pose with which he had entered the house. 

At this time he must have made some fresh attempt on the 
girl's virtue, which produced a coolness between them ; for, 
instead of taking the lodgings for another term, he removed to 
his yacht in the harbour, and slept on board for two nights. 

The wind was now fair, and the stores were on board ; but 
he gave no orders to the sailing-master to weigh anchor. On 
the third day, the cause of the coolness, whatever it was, ap- 
pears to have been removed, and he returned to his lodgings 
on shore. Some of the more inquisitive among the townspeople 
observed soon afterwards, when they met him in the street, 
that he looked rather anxious and uneasy. The conclusion had 
probably forced itself upon his mind, by this time, that he must 
decide on pursuing one of two courses. Either he must resolve 
to make the sacrifice of leaving the girl altogether, or ho must 
commit the villany of marrying her. 

Scoundrel as he was, he hesitated at encountering the risk 
— perhaps, also, at being guilty of the crime — involved in this 
iast alternative. While he was still in doubt, the father'9 
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coasting vessel sailed into the harbour, and the father's pr* 
sence on the scene decided him at last. How this new influence 
acted, it was impossible to find out from the imperfect evi- 
dence of persons who were not admitted to the family councils. 
The fact, however, was certain, that the date of the father's 
return, and the date of Mr. James Smith's first wicked resolu- 
tion to marry the girl, might both be fixed, as nearly as possible, 
at one and the same time. 

Having once made up his mind to the commission of the 
crime, he proceeded, with all possible coolness and cunning, t<i 
provide against the chances of detection. 

Returning on board his yacht, he announced that he had 
given up his intention of cruising to Sweden, and that he in- 
tended to amuse himself by a long fishing tour in Scotland. 
After this explanation, he ordered the vessel to be laid up in 
the harbour, gave the sailing-master leave of absence to return 
to his family at Cowes, and paid off the whole of the crew, from 
the mate to the cabin-boy. By these means he cleared the 
scene, at one blow, of the only people in the town who knew 
of the existence of his unhappy wife. After that, the news of 
his approaching marriage might be made public without risk 
of discovery ; his own common name being of itself a sufficient 
protection, in case the event was mentioned in the Scotch 
newspapers. All his friends, even his wife herself, might read 
a report of the marriage of Mr. James Smith, without having 
the slightest suspicion of who the bridegroom really was. 

A fortnight after the paying off of the crew, he was married 
to the merchant-captain's daughter. The father of the girl 
ivas well known among his fellow-townsmen as a selfish, grasp- 
ing man, who was too anxious to secure a rich son-in-law to 
object to any proposals for hastening the marriage. He and 
nis wife, and a few intimate relations, had been present at the 
ceremony ; and, after it had been performed, the newly-maj ,'ied 
couple left the town at once for a honeymoon trip to the J ; gh- 
land Lakes. 

Two days later, however, they unexpectedly returned, an- 
nouncing a complete change in their plans. The bridegroom 
(thinking, probably, that he would be safer out of England 
than in it) had been pleasing the bride's fancy by his descrip- 
tions of the climate and the scenery of southern parts. Tlie 
new Mrs. James Smith was all curiosity to see Spain and Italy ; 
and, having often proved herself an excellent sailor on board 
her father's vessel, was anxious to go to the Mediterranean in 
fche siasiijsfc vay by sea. Hei affectionate husband, having now 
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no other object in life than to gratify her wishes, had given up 
tne Highland excursion, and had returned to have his yacht 
got ready for eea immediately. In this explanation there was 
nothing to awaken the suspicions of tbe lady's parents. The 
mother thought Mr. James Smith a model among bridegrooms. 
The father lent his assistance to man the yacht at the st ortest 
notice, with as smart a crew as could be picked up about the 
town. Principally through his exertions, the vessel was got 
ready for sea with extraordinary dispatch. The sails were bent, 
the provisions were put on board, and Mr. James Smith sailed 
for the Mediterranean with the unfortunate woman who believed 
herself to be his wife, before Mr. Dark and myself set forth to 
look after him from Darrock Hall. 

Such was the true account of my master's infamous conduct 
in Scotland, as it was related to me. On concluding, Mr. Dark 
hinted that he had something still left to tell me, but declared 
that he was too sleepy to talk any more that night. As soon 
as we were awake the next morning, he returned to the subject. 

" I didn't finish all I had to say last night, did I ?" he began. 

" Tou unfortunately told me enough, and more than enough, 
to prove the truth of the statement in the anonymous letter," 
I answered. 

" Yes," says Mr. Dark ; " but did I tell you who wrote the 
anonymous letter ?" 

" Tou don't mean to say you have found that out !" says I. 

" I think I have," was the cool answer. " When I heard 
about your precious master paying off the regular crew of tbe 
yacht, I put the circumstance by in my mind, to be brought 
out again and sifted a little, as soon as the opportunity offered. 
It offered in about half an hour. Says I to the ganger, wh 
was the principal talker in the room, ' How about those men 
that Mr. Smith paid off? Did they all go as soon as they got 
their money, or did they stop here till they had spent every 
farthing of it in the public-houses ?' The gauger laughed. ' No 
such luck,' says he, in the broadest possible Scotch (which I'D 
translate into English, William, for your benefit). 'No such 
luck ; they all went south, to spend their liioney among finer 
people than us. All, that is to say, with one exception. It 
was thought the steward of the yacht had gone along with the 
rest ; when, the very day Mr. Smith sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean, who should turn up unexpectedly but the steward him- 
self! Where he had been hiding, and why he had been hiding 
nobody could tell.' ' Perhaps he had been imitating his master 
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and looking out for a wife,' says I. 'Likey enough,' says tu6 
gauger ; ' he gave a very confused account of himself, and ha 
cut all questions short by going away south in a violent hurry.' 
That was enough for me : I let the subject drop. Clear as 
daylight, isn't it, William ? The steward suspected something 
wrong — the steward waited and watched — the steward wrote 
that anonymous letter to your mistress. "We can find him, if 
we want him, by inquiring at Cowes ; and we ean send to the 
church for legal evidence of the marriage as soon as we are 
instructed to do so. All that we have got to do now is to go 
oack to your mistress, and see what course she means to take 
under the circumstances. It's a pretty case, William, so far — 
an uncommonly pretty case, as it stands at present." 

We returned to Darrock Hall as fast as coaches and post- 
horses could carry us. 

Having from the first believed that the statement in the 
anonymous letter was true, my mistress received the bad news 
we brought, calrmy ana resignedly — so far, at least, as outward 
appearances went. She astonished and disappointed Mr. 
Dark, by declining to act, in any way, on the information that 
he had collected for her, and by insisting that the whole affair 
should still be buried in the profoundest secrecy. For the 
first time since I had known my travelling companion, he be- 
came depressed 'ti spirits on hearing that nothing more was to 
be done and although he left the Hall with a handsome pre- 
sent, ne left it discontentedly. 

" Such a pretty case, William," says he, quite sorrowfully, 
as we shook hands. " Such an uncommonly pretty case ! It's 
a thousand pities to stop it in this way, before it's half over," 
" Tou don't know what a proud lady, and what a delicate 
lady my mistress is," I answered. " She would die rather than 
expose her forlorn situation in a public court, for the sake of 
punishing her husband." 

" Bless your simple heart," says Mr. Dark ; " do you really 
think, now, that such a case as this can be hushed up ?" 
" Why not," I asked, " if we all keep the secret ?" 
"That for the secret!" cries Mr. Dark, snapping his fingers. 
" Tour master will let the cat out of the bag, if nobody else 
does." 

" My master !" I repeated, in amazement. 
"Yes, your master," says Mr. Dark. "I have had some 
experience in my time, and I say you have not seen the last of 
him yet. Mark my words, William. Mr. James Smith will 
cor" back." 
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With that prophecy Mr. Dark fretfully treated himself to a 
last pinch of snuff, and departed in dudgeon on his return 
to his master in London. His last words hung heavily op my 
mind for days after he had gone. It was some weeks Wore 
I got over a habit of starting whenever the bell was rung at 
the front door. 



CHAPTEK IV- 

Our life at the Hall soon returned to its old dreary course. The 
lawyer in London wrote to my mistress to ask her to come and 
stay for a little while with his wife. But she declined the invi- 
tation, being averse to facing company after what had happened 
to her. Though she tried hard to keep the real state of her 
mind concealed from all about her, I, for one, could see plainly 
enough that she was pining under the bitter injury that had 
Deen inflicted on her. What effect continued solitude might 
have had on her spirits, I tremble to think. 

Fortunately for herself, it occurred to her, before long, to 
send and invite Mr. Meeke to resume his musical practising 
with her at the Hall. She told him — and, as it seemed to me, 
with perfect truth — that any implied engagement which he had 
made with Mr. James Smith was now cancelled, since the per- 
Bon so named had morally forfeited all his claims as a husband 
— first, by his desertion of her ; and, secondly, by his criminal 
mawiage with another woman. After stating this view of the 
matter, she left it with Mr. Meeke to decide whether the per- 
fectly innocent connection between them should be resumed 
or not. The little parson, after hesitating and pondering in his 
helpless way, ended by agreeing with my mistress, and by 
coming back once more to the Hall with his fiddle under his 
arm. This renewal of their old habits might have been impru- 
dent enough, as tending to weaken my mistress's case in the 
eyes of the world ; but, for all that, it was the most sensible 
course she could take for her own sake. The harmless com- 
pany of Mr. Meeke, and the relief of playing the old tunes 
again in the old way, saved her, I verily believe, from sinking 
altogether under the oppression of the shocking situation in 
which she was now placed. 

So, with the assistance of Mr. Meeke and his fiddle, my 
mistress got through the weary time. The winter passed ; the 
•pring came; and no fresh tidings reached us of 31r. James 
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Smith. Ifc had heen a long, hard winter that year, and the 
spring was backward and rainy. The first really fine day we 
had was the day that fell on the fourteenth of March. 

I am particular in mentioning this date, merely because it ii 
fixed for ever in my memory. As long as there is life in me, 
I shall remember that fourteenth of March, and the smallest 
circumstances connected with it. 

The day began ill, with what superst^ious people would 
think a bad omen. My mistress remained late in her room in 
the morning, amusing herself by looking over her clothes, and 
by setting to rights some drawers in her cabinet, which she had 
not opened for some time past. Just before luncheon, we were 
startled by hearing the drawing-room bell rung violently. I 
ran up to see what was the matter, and the quadroon, Jose- 

1)hine, who had heard the bell in another part of the house, 
fastened to answer it also. She got into the drawing-room 
first, and I followed close on her heels. My mistress was 
standing alone on the hearth-rug, with an appearance of great 
discomposure in her face and manner. 

" I have been robbed !" she said, vehemently. " I don't 
know when, or how. But I miss a pair of bracelets, three 
rings, and a quantity of old-fashioned lace pocket handker- 
chiefs." 

" If you have any suspicions, ma'am," said Josephine, in a 
sharp, sudden way, " say who they point at. My boxes, for 
one, are quite at your disposal." 

" "Who asked you about your boxes ?" said my mistress, 
angrily. "Be a little less ready with your answer, if you 
please, the next time I speak." 

She then turned to me, and began explaining the circum- 
stances under which she had discovered her loss. I suggested 
that the missing things should be well searched for first ; and 
then, if nothing came of that, that I should go for the consta- 
ble, and place the matter under his direction. 

My mistress agreed to this plan, and the search was under- 
taken immediately. It lasted till dinner time, and led to no 
results. I then proposed going for the constable. But my 
mistress said it was too late to do anything that day, and told 
me to wait at table as usual, and to go on my errand the first 
thing the next morning. Mr. Meeke was coming with soma 
new music in the evening ; and I suspect she was not willing 
to be disturbed at her favourite occupation by the arrival of 
the constable. 

When dinner was oyer, the parson came; and the concert 
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went on us usual through the evening. At ten o'c. <^ck I took 
up the tray, with the wine and soda-water and biscuits. Just 
as I was opening one of the bottles of soda-water, there was a 
sound of wheels on the drive outside, and a ring at the bell. 

I had unfastened the wires of the cork, and could not put 
the bottle down to run at once to the door. One of the female 
servants answered it. I heard a sort of half scream — then the 
sound of a footstep that was familiar to me. 

My mistress turned round from the piano, and looked me 
hard in the face. 

" "William," she said, " do you know that step ?" 
Before I could answer, the door was pushed open, and Mr 
James Smith walked into the room. 

He had his hat on. His long hair flowed down under it ovei 
the collar of his coat ; his bright black eyes, after resting an 
instant on my mistress, turned to Mr. Meeke. His heavy eye- 
brows met together, and one of his hands went up to one of 
his bushy black whiskers, and pulled at it angrily. 

" You here again!" he said, advancing a few steps toward 
the little parson, who sat trembling all over, with his fiddle 
Hugged up in his arms, as if it had been a child. 

Seeing her villanous husband advance, my mistress moved 
too, so as to face him. He turned round on her at the first 
step she took, as quick as lightning. 

" You shameless woman," he said. " Can you look me in 
the face, in the presence of that man ?" He pointed, as he 
spoke, to Mr. Meeke. 

My mistress never shrank when he turned upon her. Not 
a sign of fear was in her face when they confronted each other 
Not the faintest flush of anger came into her cheeks when h« 
Bpoke. The sense of the insult and injury that he had inflicted 
on her, and the consciousness of knowing his guilty secret, gave 
her all her self-possession at that trying moment. 

" I ask you again," he repeated, finding that she did not 
answer him, " how dare you look me in the face in the pre- 
sence of that man ?" 

She raised her steady eyes to his hat, which he still kept on 
his head. 

" Who has taught you to come into a room and speak to t 
lady with your hat on?" she asked, in quiet, contemptuous 
tones. " Is that a habit which is sanctioned by your new 
wife ?" 

My eyes were on him as she said those last words. Hia 
uomplexion, naturally dark and swarthy, changed instantly tc 
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a livid yellow white ; his hand caught at the chair nearest to 
him ; and he dropped into it heavily. 

" I don't understand you," be said, after a nor ent of silence, 
looking about tbe room unsteadily wbile be spoke. 

" You do," said my mistress. " Your tongue lies, but your 
face speaks tbe truth." 

lie called back his courage and audacity by a desperate 
effort, and started up from tbe chair again with an oath. 

Tbe instant before this happened, I tbougbt 1 heard tbe 
sound of a rustling dress in tbe passage outside, as if one of 
the women servants was stealing up to listen outside tbe door. 
I should have gone at once to see whether tbis was tbe case or 
not, but my master stopped me just after he had risen from 
the cbair. 

" Get the bed made in the Red Room, and light a fire tbere 
directly," he said, with bis fiercest look and in his roughest 
tones. " When I ring the bell, bring me a kettle of boiling 
water and a bottle of brandy. As for you," he continued, 
turning towards Mr. Meeke, who still sat pale and speechless, 
with his fiddle hugged up in his arms, " leave the house, or 
you won't find your cloth any protection to you." 

At this iasult the blood flew into my mistress's face. Before 
she could say anything, Mr. James Smith raised his voice loud 
enough to drown hers. 

" I won't hear another word from you," he cried out, brutally. 
" You have been talking like a mad woman, and you look like 
a mad woman. You are out of your senses. As sure as you 
live, I'll have you examined by the doctors to-morrow. Why 
the devil do you stand there, you scoundrel ?" he roared, 
wheeling round on bis heel to me. " Why don't you obey my 
orders ?" 

I looked at my mistress. If she had directed me to knock 
Mr. James Smith down — big as he was, I think at that moment 
I could have done it. 

" Do as he tells you, Wi_liam," she said, squeezing one of 
her hands firmly over her bosom, as if she was trying to keep 
down the rising indignation in that way. " This is the last 
order of his giving that I shall ask you to obey." 

" Do you threaten me, you mad — ?" 

He finished the question by a word I shall not repeat. 

" I tell you," she answered, in clear, ringing, resolute tones, 
" that you have outraged me past all forgiveness, and all en* 
durance, and that you shall never insult me again as you hare 
insulted me to-night." 
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After saj ing those words, she fixed one steady look on him, 
then turned away, and walked slowly to the door. 

A minute previously, Mr. Meeke had summoned courage 
enough to get up and leave the room quietly. I noticed him 
Walking demurely away, close to the wall, with h:s fiddle held 
under one tail of his long frock coat, as if he was afraid that 
the savage passions of Mr. James Smith might be wreaked on 
that unoffending instrument. He got to the door before my 
mistress. As he softly pulled it open, I saw him start, and tho 
rustling of the gown caught my ear again from outside. 

My mistress followed him into the passage, turning, however, 
m the opposite direction to that taken by the little parson, hi 
order to reach the staircase that led to her own room. I went 
out next, leaving Mr. James Smith alone. 

I overtook Mr. Meeke in the hall, and opened the door fo* 
him. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," I said, " but did you come upon 
anybody listening outside the music-room, when you left it just 
now?" 

" Yes, "William," said Mr. Meeke, in a faint voice. " I think 
it was Josephine. Eut 1 was so dreadfully agitated that I 
can't be quite certain about it." 

Had she surprised our secret ? That was the question I 
asked myself, as I went away to light the fire in the Red Room. 
Calling to mind the exact time at which I had first detected 
the rustling outside the door, I came to the conclusion that 
she had only heard the last part of the quarrel between my 
mistress and her rascal of a husband. Those bold words about 
the " new wife" had been assuredly spoken before I heard 
Josephine stealing up to the door. 

As soon as the fire was alight and the bed made, I went 
back to the music-room to announce that my orders had been 
obeyed. Mr. James Smith was walking up and down in a per- 
turbed way, still keeping his hat on. He followed me to the 
Bed Boom without saying a word. 

Ten minutes later, he rang for the kettle and the bottle of 
brandy. "When I took them in, I found him unpacking a 
small carpet-bag, which was the only luggage he had brought 
with him. He still kept silence, and did not appear to take 
any notice of me. I left him immediately, without our having 
bo much as exchanged a single word. 

So far as I could tell, the night passed quietly. 

The next morning, I heard that my mistress was suffering 
so severely from a nervous attack that she was unable to rise 
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from her bed. It was no surprise to me to be told tbat ; know 
mg, as I did, what she had gone through the night before. 

About nine o'clock I went with the hot water to the Bed 
Room. After knocking twice, I tried the door, and, finding it 
not locked, went in with the jug in my hand. 

I looked at the bed ; I looked all round the room. Not a 
sign of Mr James Smith was to be seen anywhere. 

Judging by appearances, the bed had certainly been occupied. 
Thrown across the counterpane lay the night-gown he had worn. 
I took it up, and saw some spots on it. I looked at them a 
little closer. They were spots of blood. 



CHAPTER V- 

Xhe first amazement and alarm produced by this discovery 
deprived me of my presence of mind. Without stopping to 
think what I ought to do first, I ran back to the servants' hall, 
calling out that something had happened to my master. 

All the household hurried directly into the Red Room, 
Josephine among the rest. I was first brought to my senses, 
as it were, by observing the strange expression of her counte- 
nance when she saw the bed-gown and the empty room. All 
the other servants were bewildered and frightened. She alone, 
after giving a little start, recovered herself directly. A look 
of devilish satisfaction broke out on her face; and she left 
the room quickly and quietly, without exchanging a word with 
any of us. I saw this, and it aroused my suspicions. There 
is no need to mention what they were ; for, as events soon 
showed, they were entirely wide of the mark. 

Having come to myself a little, I sent theoi all out of the 
room, except the coachman. We two then examined the place. 

The Red Room was usually occupied by visitors. It was on 
the ground floor, and looked out into the garden. We found 
the window-shutters, which I had barred over-night, open, but 
the window itself was down. The fire had been out long 
enough for the grate to be quite cold. Half the bofctle of 
brandy had been drunk. The carpet-bag was gone. There 
were r o marks of violence or struggling anywhere about the 
bed 01 the room. We examined every corner carefully, but 
made no other discoveries than these. 

When I returned to the servants' hall, bad news of mj inia- 
tress was awaiting me there. The unusual noise and confusion 
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in the House had reached her ears, and she had been told what 
had happened, without sufficient caution heing exercised in 
preparing her to hear it. In her weak, nervous state, the 
•hock of the intelligence had quite prostrated her. She had 
fallen into a swoon, and had been brought back to her senses 
with the greatest difficulty. As to giving me or anybody else 
directions what to do, under the embarrassing circumstances 
which had now occurred, she was totally incapable of the 
effort. 

I waited till the middle of the day, in the hope that she 
might get strong enough to give her orders ; but no message 
came from her. At last I resolved to send and ask her what 
she thought it best to do. Josephine was the proper person 
to go on this errand ; but when I asked for Josephine, she was 
nowhere to be found. The housemaid, who had searched for her 
ineffectually, brought word that her bonnet and shawl were 
not hanging in their usual places. The parlour-maid, who had 
been in attendance in my mistress's room, came down while 
we were all aghast at this new disappearance. She could only 
tell us that Josephine had begged her to do lady's-maid's duty 
that morning, as she was not well. Not well ! And the first 
-esult of her illness appeared to be that she had left the house. 

I cautioned the servants on no account to mention this cir- 
cumstance to my mistress, and then went upstairs myself to 
knock at her door. My object was to ask if I might count on 
her approval if I wrote in her name to the lawyer in London, 
and if I afterwards went and gave information of what had 
occurred to the nearest justice of the peace. I might have 
sent to make this inquiry through one of the female servants ; 
but by this time, though not naturally suspicious, I had got to 
distrust everybody in the house, whether they deserved it or 
not. 

So I asked the question myself, standing outside the door. 
My mistress thanked me in a faint voice, and begged me to do 
what I had proposed immediately. 

I went into my own bedroom and wrote to the lawyer, 
merely telling him that Mr. James Smith had appeared un- 
expectedly at the Hall, and that events had occurred in con- 
sequence which required his immediate presence. I made the 
letter up like a parcel, and sent the coachman with it to catch 
the mail on its way through to London. 

The next thing was to go to the justice of the peace. The 
nearest lived about five miles off, and was well acquainted with 
My mistress. He was an old bachelor, and he kept house witli 
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his brother, who was a widower. The two were much respected 
and beloved in. the county, being kind, unaffected gentle-men, 
who did a great deal of good among the poor. The justice was 
Mr. Robert JNieholson, and his brother, the widower, was Mr. 
Philip. 

I had got my hat on, and was asking the groom which horm 
I had better take, when an open carriage drove up to the Louse. 
It contained Mr. Philip Nicholson and two persons in plain 
clothes, not exactly servants, and not exactly gentlemen, as far 
as I could judge. Mr. Philip looked at me, when I touched 
my hat to him, in a very grave, downcast way, and asked for 
my mistress. I told him she was ill in bed. He shook his 
head at hearing that, and said he wished to speak to me in 
private. I showed him into the library. One of the men in 
plain clothes followed ua, and sat in the hall. The other waited 
with the carriage. 

" I was just going out, sir," I said, as I set a chair for him, 
" to speak to Mr. Robert Nicholson about a very extraordinary 
circumstance — " 

" I know what you refer to," said Mr. Philip, cutting me 
short rather abruptly ; " and I must beg, for reasons which will 
presently appear, that you will make no statement of any sort 
to me until you have first heard what I have to say. I am 
here on a very serious and a very shocking errand, which deeply 
concerns your mistress and you." 

His face suggested something worse than his words expressed. 
My heart began to beat fast, and I felt that I was turning 
pale. 

" Your master, Mr. James Smith," he went on, " came here 
unexpectedly, yesterday evening, and slept in this house last 
night. Before he retired to rest, he and your mistress had 
high words together, which ended, I am sorry to hear, in a 
threat of a serious nature addressed by Mrs. James Smith to 
her husband. They slept in separate rooms. This morning 
you went into your master's room and saw no sign of him 
there. You only found his night-gown on the bed, spotted 
with blood." 

" Yes, sir," I said, in as steady a voice as I could command. 
" Quite true." 

"I am not examining you," said Mr. Philip. "1 am only 
making a certain statement, the truth of which you can admit 
or deny before my brother." 

" Before your brother, sir !" I repeated. " Am I suspected 
of anything wrong ?" 
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"There is a suspicion that Mr. James Smitli has been 
murdered," was the answer I received to that question. 

My flesh began to creep all over from head to foot. 

" I am shocked, I am horrified to say," Mr. Philip went jn, 
" that the suspicion affects your mistress, in the first place, 
and you in the second." 

I shall not attempt to describe what I felt when he said that. 
No words of mine, no words of anybody's could give an idea ol 
it. What other men would have done in my situation, I don't 
know. I stood before Mr. Philip, staring straight at him, 
without speaking, without moving, almost without breathing. 
if he, or any other man, had struck me at that moment, I do 
not believe I should have felt the blow. 

" Both my brother and myself," said Mr. Philip, " have such 
unfeigned respect for your mistress, such sympathy for her 
under these frightful circumstances, and such an implicit belief 
in her capability of proving her innocence, that we are desirous 
of sparing her in this dreadful emergency as much as possible. 
For those reasons, I have undertaken to come here with the 
persons appointed to execute my brother's warrant — " 

" Warrant, sir !" I said, getting command of my voice as he 
pronounced that word. " A warrant against my mistress !" 

" Against her and against you," said Mr. Philip. " The 
suspicious circumstances have been sworn to by a competent 
witness, who has declared on oath that your mistress is guilty, 
and that you are an accomplice." 

" AVhat witness, sir?" 

" Tour mistress's quadroon maid, who came to my brother 
this morning, and who has made her deposition in due form " 

" And who is as false as hell," I cried out passionately, " is 
every word she says against my mistress and against me." 

" 1 hope — no, I will go further, and say, I believe she is 
false," said Mr. Philip. " But her perjury must be proved, and 
the necessary examination must take place. My carriage is 
going back to my brother's, and you will go in it, in charge of 
one of my men, who has the warrant to take you into custody. 
I shall remain here with the man who is waiting in the hall ; 
arid before any steps are taken to execute the other warrant, I 
shall send for the doctor to ascertain when your mistress can 
be removed." 

" 01 , my poor mistress !" I said, " this will be the death of 
her, sir." 

" I will take care that the shock shall strike her as tenderly 
St possible," said Mr. Philip. " I am here for that express 
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purpose. She has my deepest sympathy and respect, and still 
nave every help and alleviation that I can afford her." 

The hearing him say that, and the seeing how sincerely he 
■neant what he said, was the first gleam of comfort in the 
'dreadful affliction that had befallen us. I felt th'e ; I felt a 
burning anger against the wretch who had done her oest to rui^i 
my mistress's fair name and mine ; but in every other respect, 
I was like a man who had been stunned, and whose faculties 
had not perfectly recovered from the shock. Mr. Philip was 
obliged to remind me that time was of importance, and that I 
had better give myself up immediately, on the merciful terms 
which his kindness offered to me. I acknowledged that, and 
wished him good morning. But a mist seemed to come over 
my eyes as I turned round to go away ; a mist that prevented 
me from finding my way to the door. Mr. Philip opened it 
for me, and said a friendly word or two, which I could hardly 
hear. The man waiting outside took me to his companion in 
the carriage at the door, and I was driven away — a prisoner for 
the first time in my life. 

On our way to the Justice's, what little thinking faculty I 
had left in me, was all occupied in the attempt to trace a motive 
for the inconceivable treachery and falsehood of which Josephine 
had been guilty. 

Her words, her looks, and her manner, on that unfortunate 
day when my mistress so far forgot herself as to strike her, 
came back dimly to my memory, and led to the inference that 
part of the motive, at least, of which I was in search, might be 
referred to what had happened on that occasion. But was this 
the only reason for her devilish vengeance against my mistress ? 
And, even if it were so, what fancied injuries had I done her ? 
Why should I be included in the false accusation ? In the 
dazed state of my faculties, at that time, I was quite incapable 
of seeking the answer to these questions. My mind was 
clouded all over, and I gave up the attempt to clear it in 
despair. 

I was brought before Mr. Robert Nicholson that day, and 
the fiend of a quadroon was examined iu my presence. The 
first sight of her face — with its wicked self-possession, with 
its smooth, leering triumph — so sickened me that I turned 
my head away, and never looked at her a second time through- 
out the proceedings. The answers she gave amounted to a 
mere repetition of the deposition to which she had already 
Bworn. I listened to her with the most breathless attention, 
and was thunder-struck at the inconceivable artfulness with 
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which she bad mixed up truth and falsehood in her cba?gfl 
against my mistress and me. 

This was, in substance, what she now stated in m/ presence: 
After describing tbe manner of Mr. James Smith's arrival 
at the Hall, the witness, Josephine Durand, confessed that she 
had been led to listen at the music-room door, by hearing angry 
roices inside ; and she then described, truly enough, the latter 
part of the altercation between husband and wife. Fearing, 
after this, that something serious might happen, she had kept 
watch in her room, which was on the same floor as her mis- 
tress's. She had heard her mistress's door open softly, between 
one and two in the morning — had followed her mistress, who 
carried a small lamp, along the passage and down the stair* 
into the hall — had bidden herself in the porter's chair — had 
seen her mistress take a dagger in a green sheath, from a collec- 
tion of Eastern curiosities kept in the hall — had followed her 
again, and seen her softly enter the Eed Room — had heard the 
heavy breath jag of Mr. James Smith, which gave token that 
he was asleep — had slipped into an empty room, next door to 
the Eed Room, and had waited there about a quarter of an 
hour, when her mistress came out again with the dagger in her 
hand — had followed her mistress again into the hall, where she 
had put the dagger back into its place — had seen her mistress 
turn into a side passage that led to my room — had heard her 
knock at my door, and heard me answer and open it — had hid- 
den again in the porter's chair — had, after a while, seen me and 
my mistress pass together into the passage that led to the Red 
Room — had watched us both into tbe Red Room — and had 
then, through fear of being discovered and murdered herself, ii 
she risked detention any longer, stolen back to her own room 
for the rest of the night. 

After deposing, on oath, to the truth of these atrocious false- 
hoods, and declaring, in conclusion, that Mr. James Smith had 
been murdered by my mistress, and that I was an accomplice, 
the quadroon had further asserted, in order to show a motive 
for the crime, that Mr. Meeke was my mistress's lover ; that 
he had been forbidden the house by her husband ; and that he 
was found in the house, and alone with her, on the evening ot 
Mr. James Smith's return. Here again, there were some grains 
of truth cunningly mixed up with a revolting lie, and they had 
their effect in giving to the falsehood a look of probability. 

I was cautioned in the eual manner, and asked if I had 
anything to say. 
1 replied that I was innocent; but that I vould wait for legal 
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assistance before I defended myself. The Justice remanded 
me ; and the examination was over. Three days later, my un- 
happy mistress was subjected to the same trial. I was not 
allowed to communicate with her. All I knew was that the 
lawyer had arrived from London to help her. Towards the 
evening, he was admitted to see me. He shook his head sor- 
rowfully when I asked after my mistress. 

" I am afraid," he said, " that she has sunk under the horur 
of the situation in which that vile woman has placed her. 
Weakened by her previous agitation, she seems to have given 
way under this last shock, tenderly and carefully as Mr. Philip 
Nicholson broke the bad news to her. All her feelings ap- 
peared to be strangely blunted at the examination to-day. She 
answered the questions put to her quite correctly, but, at the 
same time, quite mechanically, with no change in her com- 
plexion, or iu her tone of voice, or in her manner, from begin- 
ning to end. It is a sad thing, William, when women cannot 
get their natural vent of weeping, and your mistress has not 
shed a tear since she left Darrock Hall." 

" But surely, sir," I said, " if my examination has not proved 
Josephine's perjury, my mistress's examination must have 
exposed it ?" 

" Nothing will expose it," answered the lawyer, " but pro- 
ducing Mr. James Smith, or, at least, legally proving that he 
is alive. Morally speaking, I have no doubt that the Justice 
before whom you have been examined is as firmly convinced as 
we can be, that the quadroon has perjured herself. Morally 
speaking, he believes that those threats which your mistress 
unfortunately used, referred (as she said they did, to-day) to 
her intention of leaving the Hall early in the morning, with 
you for her attendant, and coming to me, if she had been well 
enough to travel, to seek effectual legal protection from her 
husband for the future. Mr. Nicholson believes that ; and I, 
who know more of the circumstances than he does, believe also 
that Mr. James Smith stole away from Darrock Hall in the 
night, under fear of being indicted for bigamy. But if I can't 
find him, if I can't prove him to be alive, if I can't account for 
those spots of blood on the night gown, the accidental circum- 
stances of the case remain unexplained — your mistress's rash 
language, the bad terms on which she has lived with her hus- 
band, and her unlucky disregard of appearances in keeping up 
her intercourse with Mr. Meeke, all tell dead against us — and 
the Justice ha3 no alternative, in a legal point of view, but to 
remand you both, as he has now done, for the production of 
further evidence." 
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"But how, then, in heaven's name, is our innocence to be 
proved sir ?" I asked. 

" In the first place," said the lawyer, " by finding Mr. Jamer 
Smith ; and, in the second place, by persuading him, when he 
ia found, to come forward and declar<?4iimself." 

" Do you really believe, sir," said I, " that he would hesitate 
to do that, when he knows the horrible charge to which his 
disappearance has exposed his wife ? He is a heartless villain, 
1 know ; but surely — " 

" I don't suppose," said the lawyer, cutting me short, " that 
he is quite scoundrel enough to decline coming forward, sup- 
posing he ran no risk by doing so. But remember that he has 
placed himself in a position to be tried for bigamy, and that 
he believes your mistress will put the law in force against him." 
I had forgotten that circumstance. My heart sank within me 
when it was recalled to my memory, and I could say nothing 
more. 

" It is a very serious thing," the lawyer went on ; " it is a 
downright offence against the law of the land to make any 
private offer of a compromise to this man. Knowing what we 
know, our duty as good citizens is to give such information as 
may bring him to trial. I tell you plainly, that if I did not 
stand towards your mistress in the position of a relation, as 
well as a legal adviser, I should think twice about running the 
risk — the very serious risk — on which I am now about to ven- 
ture for her sake. As it is, 1 have taken the right measures 
to assure Mr. James Smith that he will not be treated accord- 
ing to his deserts. When he know what the circumstances 
are, he will trust us — supposing always that we can find him. 
The search about this neighbourhood has been quite useless. 
I have sent private instructions by to-day's post to Mr. Dark 
ji London, and with them a carefu Uy-worded form of adver- 
tisement for the public newspapers. You may rest assured 
that every human means of tracing him will be tried forthwith. 
In the meantime, I have an import ant question to put to you 
about Josephine. She may know m ore than we think she does ; 
she *iay have surprised the secret of the second marriage, and 
may be keeping it in reserve to use against us. If this should 
turn out to be the case, I shall want some other chance agaiast 
ner besides the chance of indicting her far perjury. As to \et 
motive now for making this horrible accusation, what can V'.>a 
tell me about that, William ?" 
" Her motive against me, sir ?" 
* No, no, not against you. I can gee plainly enough that 
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■lie accuges you because it is necessary to do so to aid to the 
probability of her story — which, of course, assumes that yon 
helped your mistress to dispose of the dead body. You arc 
coolly sacrificed to some devilish vengeance against her mis- 
tress. Let us get at that first. Has there ever been a quar- 
rel between them ?" 

I told him of the quarrel, and of how Josephine had looked 
and talked when she showed me her cheek. 

" Yes," he said, " that is a strong motive for revenge with a 
naturally pitiless, vindictive woman. But is that all ? Had 
your mistress any hold over her ? Is there any self-interest 
mixed up along with this motive of vengeance ? Think a little, 
William. Has anything ever happened in the house to com- 
promise this woman, or to make her fancy herself compro 
mised ?" 

The remembrance of my mistress's lost trinkets and hand- 
kerchiefs, which later and greater troubles had put out of my 
mind, flashed back into my memory while he spoke. I told 
him immediately of the alarm in the house when the loss wag 
discovered. 

" Did your mistress suspect Josephine and question her ?" 
he asked, eagerly. 

" No, sir," I replied. " Before she could say a word, Jose- 
phine impudently asked who she suspected, and boldly offered 
her own boxes to be searched." 

The lawyer's face turned red as scarlet. He jumped out of 
his chair, and hit me such a smack on the shoulder, that I 
thought he had gone mad. 

" By Jupiter !" he cried out, " we have got the whip hand of 
that she-devil at last." 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

" Why, man alive," he said, " don't you see how it is ? Jose- 
phine's the thief! I am as sure of it as that you and I are 
talking together. This vile accusation against your mistress 
answers another purpose besides the vindictive one — it is the 
very best screen that the wretch could possibly set up to hide 
herself from detection. It has stopped your mistress and you 
from moving in the matter; it exhibits her in the false charac- 
ter of an honest witness against a couple of criminals ; it gives 
her time to dispose of the goods, or to hide them, or to do any. 
thing she likes with them. Stop ! let me be quite sure that 
I know what the lost things are. A pair of bracelets, three 
rings, and a lot of lace pocket-handkerchiefs — is that wW vou 
•aio ?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

" Your mistress will describe them particularly, and I vriu 
take the right steps the first thing to-morrow morning. Good 
evening, William, and keep up your spirits. It shan't be my 
fault if you don't see the quadroon in the right place for her— 
at the prisoner's bar." 

With that farewell he went out. 

The days passed, and I did not see him again until the period 
of my remand had expired. On this occasion, when I once 
more appeared before the Justice, my mistress appeared with 
me. The first sight of her absolutely startled me — she was so 
Badly altered. Her face looked so pinched and thin that it was 
Like the face of an old woman. The dull, vacant resignation of 
her expression was something shocking to see. It changed a 
little when her eyes first turned heavily towards me ; and she 
whispered, with a faint smile, " I am sorry for you, William ; 1 
am very, very sorry for you." But as soon as she had said 
those words, the blank look returned, and she sat with her 
head drooping forward, quiet, and inattentive, and hopeless— 
bo changed a being that her oldest friends would hardly have 
known her. 

Our examination was a mere formality. There was no addi- 
tional evidence, either for or against us, and we were remanded 
again for another week. 

I asked the lawyer, privately, if any chance had offered itself 
of tracing Mr. James Smith. He looked mysterious, and only 
said in answer, " Hope for the best." I inquired, next, if any 
progress had been made toward fixing the guilt of the robbery 
on Josephine. 

" I never boast," he replied. " But, cunning as she is, I 
should not be surprised if Mr. Dark and I, together, turned 
out to be more than a match for her." 

Mr. Dark ! There was something in the mere mention of 
his name that gave me confidence in the future. If I could 
only have got my poor mistress's dazed face out of my 
mind, I should not have had much depression of spirits to com- 
plain of during the interval of time that elapsed between the 
second examination and the third. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Chr the third appearance of my mistress and myself before tha 
iTtutice, I noticed some faces in the room which I had not seen 
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there before. Greatly to my astonishment — for tie prenotil 
examinations had been conducted as privately as possible— I 
remarked the presence of two of the servants from the Hail, 
and of three or four of the tenants on the Darrock estate, who 
lived nearest to the house. They all sat together on one side 
of the justice-room. Opposite to them, and close at the side 
of a door, stood my old acquaintance, Mr. Dark, with his big 
snuff-box, his jolly face, and his winking eye. He nodded to 
me, when I looked at him, as jauntily as if we were meeting at 
a party of pleasure. The quadroon woman, who had been sum- 
moned to the examination, had a chair placed opposite to thfl 
witness-box, and in a line with the seat occupied by my poor 
nistress, whose looks, as I was grieved to see, were not altered 
or the better. The lawyer from London was with her, and I 
tood behind her chair. 

We were all quietly disposed in the room in this way, when 
the Justice, Mr. Robert Nicholson, came in with his brother. 
It might have been only fancy, but I thought I could see in 
both their faces that something remarkable had happened since 
we had met at the last examination. 

The deposition of Josephine Durand was then read over by 
the clerk, and she was asked if she had anything to add to it. 
She replied in the negative. The Justice then appealed to my 
mistress's relation, the lawyer, to know if he could produce any 
evidence relating to the charge against his clients. 

" I have evidence," answered the lawyer, getting briskly on 
his legs, " which, I believe, sir, will justify me in asking for 
their discharge." 

" Where are your witnesses ?" inquired the Juotice, looking 
hard at Josephine while he spoke. 

" One of them is in waiting, your worship," said Mr. Dark, 
opening the door near which he was standing. 

He went out of the room, remained away about a minute, 
and returned with his witness at his heels. 

My heart gave a bound as if it would jump out of my body. 
There, with his long hair cut short, and his bushy whiskers 
shaved off, — there in his own proper person, safe and sound aa 
ever, was Mr. James Smith ! 

The quadroon's iron nature resisted the shock of his unex- 
pected presence on the scene, with a steadiness that was nothing 
Bhort of marvellous. Her thin lips closed together convul- 
sively, and there was a slight movement in the muscles of her 
throat. But not a word, not a sign betrayed her. Even "the 
fellow tinge of her complexion remained unchanged. 
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M It is not necessary, sir, that I should waste time and words 
in referring to the wicked and preposterous charge against my 
clients," said the lawyer, addressing Mr. Robert Nicholson. 
** The one sufficient justification for discharging them imme. 
diately is before you, at this moment, in the person of that 
gentleman. There, sir, stands the murdered Mr. James Smith, 
of Darrock Hall, alive and well, to answer for himself." 

" That is not the man !" cried Josephine, her shrill voice just 
as high, clear, and steady as ever. " I denounce that man as 
an impostor ! Of my own knowledge I deny that he is Mr. 
James Smith !" 

" No doubt you do," said the lawyer ; " but we will prove 
his identity for all that." 

The first witness called was Mr. Philip Nicholson. He 
could swear that he had seen Mr. James Smith, and spoken to 
him, at least a dozen times. The person now before nim was 
Mr. James Smith ; altered as to personal appearance, by having 
his hair cut short, and his whiskers shaved off, but still unmis- 
takably the man he assumed to be. 

" It will sooner meet the ends of justice," said Mr. Eobert 
Nicholson, addressing the lawyer, " if you prove the question 
of identity by witnesses who have been in habits of daily com- 
munication with Mr. James Smith." 

Upon this, one of the servants from the Hall was placed in 
the box. 

The alteration in his master's appearance evidently puzzled 
the man. Besides the perplexing change already adverted to, 
there was also a change in Mr. James Smith's expression and 
manner. Rascal as he was, I must do him the justice to say 
that he looked startled and ashamed, when he first caught sight 
of his unfortunate wife. The servant, who was used to be eyed 
tyrannically by him, and ordered about roughly, seeing him 
now for the first time abashed and silent, stammered and hesi- 
tated on being asked to swear to his identity. 

" I can hardly say for certain, sir," said the man, addressing 
the Justice in a bewildered manner. " He is like my master, 
and yet he isn't. If he wore whiskers and had his hair long 
and if he was, saving your presence, sir, a little more rough 
and ready in his way, I could swear to him anywhere with a 
safe conscience." 

Fortunately for us, at this moment Mr. James Smith's feel- 
ing of uneasiness at the situation in which he was placed, 
changed to a feeling of irritation at being coolly surveyed and 

i 2 
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then stupidly doubted in the matter of his identity by one of 
his own servants. 

" Can't you say in plain words, you idiot, whether you know 
me, or whether you don't ?" he called out, angrily. 

" That's his voice !" cried the servant, starting _r tLe box. 
" Whiskers or no whiskers, that's him !" 

" If there is any difficulty, your worship, about the gentle- 
man's hair," said Mr. Dark, coming forward with a grin, 
"here's a small parcel which, I may make so bold as to say, 
will remove it." Saying that, he opened the parcel, took some 
locks of hair out of it, and held them close up to Mr. James 
8mith's head. " A pretty good match, your worship," conti 
nued Mr. Dark. " 1 have no doubt the gentleman's head feels 
cooler now it's off. We can't put the whiskers on, I'm afraid, 
but they match the hair ; and there they are in the paper (if 
one may say such a thing of whiskers) to speak for them- 
selves." 

At this stage of the proceedings, Josephine lost hei wicked 
self-control, and burst out with vixenish abuse of the wit- 
nesses. The Justice made a sign to two of the constables pre- 
sent, and the men removed her to an adjoining room. 

A second servant from the Hall was then put in the box, 
and was followed by one of the tenants. After what they had 
heard and seen, neither of these men had any hesitation in 
Iwearing positively to their master's identity. 

" It is quite unnecessary," said the Justice, as soon as the 
box was empty again, " to examine any more witnesses as to the 
question of identity. All the legal formalities are accom- 
plished, and the charge against the prisoners falls to the 
ground. I have great pleasure in ordering the immediate dis- 
charge of both the accused persons, and in declaring from this 
tdace that they leave the court without the slightest stain on 
their characters." 

He bowed low to my mistress as lie said that, paused a 
moment, and then looked inquiringly at Mr. James Smith. 

" I have hitherto refrained from making any remark uncon- 
nected with the immediate matter in hand," he went on. " But 
now that my duty is done, I cannot leave this chair without 
expressing my strong sense of disapprobation of the conduct of 
Mr. James Smith — conduct which, whatever may be the mo- 
tives that occasioned it, has given a false colour of probability 
to a most horrible charge against a lady of unspotted reputa- 
tion, and against a person in a lower rank of life, whose good 
character ought not to have been imperilled, even for a mo» 
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ment. Mr. Smith may or may not choose to explain his mys- 
terious disappearance from Darrock Hal], and the eqaaLy 
unaccountable change which he has chosen to make in hia 
personal appearance. There is no legal charge against him } 
but, speaking morally, I should be unworthy of the pla<*« 1 
hold, if I hesitated to declare my present conviction that hia 
conduct has been deceitful, inconsiderate, and unfeeling, in the 
highest degree." 

To this sharp reprimand, Mr. James Smith (evidently tutored 
beforehand as to what he was to say) replied that in attend- 
ing before the Justice, he wished to perform a plain duty and 
to keep himself strictly within the letter of the law. He 
apprehended that the only legal obligation laid on him, was to 
attend in that court to declare himself, and to enable com- 
petent witnesses to prove his identity. This duty accomplished, 
he had merely to add that he preferred submitting to a repri- 
mand from the Bench, to entering into explanations which 
would involve the disclosure of domestic circumstances of a 
very unhappy nature. After that brief reply, he had nothing fur- 
ther to say ; and he would respectfully request the Justice's 
permission to withdraw. 

The permission was accorded. As he crossed the room, he 
stopped near his wife, and said confusedly, in a very low tone — 

" I have done you many injuries, but I never intended this. 
I am sorry for it. Have you anything to say to me before I 
go ?" 

My mistress shuddered, and hid her face. He waited a mo- 
ment, and, finding that she did not answer him, bowed his head 
politely, and went out. I did not know it then, but I had seen 
him for the last time. 

After he had gone, the lawyer, addressing Mr. Robert 
Nicholson, said that he had an application to make, in re« 
ference to the woman, Josephine Durand. 

At the mention of that name, my mistress hurriedly whis- 

Sered a few words into her relation's ear. He looked towards 
Ir. Philip Nicholson, who immediately advanced, offered his 
arm to my mistress, and led her out. I was about to follow, 
when Mr. Dark stopped me, and begged that I would wait a 
few minutes longer, in order to give myself the pleasure of see- 
ing " the end of the case." 

In the meantime, the Justice had pronounced the necessary 
order to have the quadroon brought back. She came in, a? 
bold and confident as ever. Mr. Eobert Nicho'son looked 
away from her in disgust, and said to the lawyer — 
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" Tour application is to have her committed for perjury, of 
course?" 

" Eor perjury ?" said Josephine, with her wicked smile. 
"Very good ! I shall explain some little matters that I have 
not explained before. I shall make myself a thorn in your 
sides, yet !" 

She has got scent of the second marriage," whispered Mr. 
Dark to me. 

There could be no doubt of it. She had evidently been list- 
ening at the door, on the night when my master came back, 
longer than I had supposed. She must have heard those words 
about " the new wife" — she might even have seen the effect 
of thetn on Mr. James Smith. 

" We do not, at present, propose to charge Josephine Du- 
rand with perjury," said the lawyer, " but with another offence, 
for which it is important to try her immediately. I charge her 
with stealing from her mistress, while in her service at Darrock 
Hall, a pair of bracelets, three rings, and a dozen and a half of 
lace pocket-handkerchiefs. The articles in question were taken 
this morning from between the mattresses of her bed ; and a 
letter was found in the same place, which clearly proves that she 
had represented the property as belonging to herself, and that 
she had tried to dispose of it to a purchaser in London." While 
he was speaking, Mr. Dark produced the jewellery, the hand- 
kerchiefs, and the letter, and laid them before the Justice. 

Even Josephine's extraordinary powers of self-control now 
gave way at last. At the first words of the unexpected charge 
against her, she struck her hands together violently, gnashed 
her sharp white teeth, and burst out with a torrent of fierce 
sounding words in some foreign language, the meaning of which 
I did not understand then, and cannot explain now. 

" I think that's check-mate for Marmzelle," whispered Mr. 
Dark, with his invariable wink. " Suppose you go back to the 
Hall, now, William, and draw a jug of that very remarkable 
old ale of your's ? I'll be after you in five minutes, as soon as 
the charge is made out." 

I could hardly realise it, when I found myself walking back 
to Darrock a free man again. 

In a quarter of an hour's time Mr. Dark joined me, and 
drank to my health, happiness, and prosperity, in three sepa- 
rate tumblers. After performing this ceremony, he wagged 
his head and chuckled with an appearance of such excessive 
enjoyment, that I could not avoid remarking on his high spirits. 

" It's the Case, William ; it's the beautiful neatness of the 
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Case that quite intoxicates me !" cries Mr. Dark, slapping hi« 
stumpy hands on his fat knees in a sort of ecstasy. 

I had a very different opinion of the case, for my own part, 
but I did not venture on expressing it. I was too anx ous to 
know how Mr. James Smith had been discovered and produced 
at the examination, to enter into any arguments. Mr. Dark 
guessed what was passing in my mind, and telling me to sit 
down and make myself comfortable, volunteered of his own 
accord to inform me of all that I wanted to know. 

" When I got my instructions and my statement of parti- 
culars," he began, " I was not at all surprised to hear that 
Mr. James Smith had come back (I prophesied that, if you re- 
member, "William, the last time we met). But I was a good 
deal astonished, nevertheless, at the turn things had taken ; 
arid I can't say I felt very hopeful about finding our man. 
However, I followed my master's directions, and put the ad- 
vertisement in the papers. It addressed Mr. James Smith 
by name ; but it was very carefully worded as to what was 
wanted of him. Two days after it appeared, a letter came to 
our office in a woman's handwriting. It was my business to 
open the letters, and I opened that. The writer was short and 
mysterious ; she requested that somebody would call from om 
office, at a certain address, between the hours of two and foui 
••■hat afternoon, in reference to the advertisement which we had 
inserted in the newspapers. Of course I was the somebody 
who went. I kept myself from building up hopes by the way, 
knowing what a ]^t of Mr. James Smiths there were in London. 
On getting to the house, I was shown into the drawing-room ; 
and there, dressed in a wrapper and lying on a sofa, was an un- 
■cenimonly pretty woman, who looked as if she was just reco- 
vering from an illness. She had a newspaper by her side, and 
came to the point at once : ' My husband's name is Jarrea 
Smith,' she says, ' and I have my reasons for wanting to know 
if he is the person you are in search of.' I described our man 
as Mr. James Smith of Darrock Hall, Cumberland. ' I know 
no such person,' says she — " 

" What ! was it not the second wife, after all ?" I brofce 
out. 

'" Wait a bit," says Mr. Dark. " I mentioned the name of 
the yacht next, and she started up on the sofa as if she had beci 
shot. ' I think you were married in Scotland, ma'am ?' says I 
She turns as pale as ashes, and drops back on the sofa, and 
Bays, faintly, ' It is my husband. Oh, sir, what has happened ? 
What do you want with him ? Is he in debt r' I took 9 
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minute to think, and then made up my mind to tell her every. 
thing — feeling that she would keep her hushand (as Bhe called 
him) out of the way, if I frightened her by any mysteries. A 
nice job I had, "William, as you may suppose, when she knew 
about the bigamy business. What with screaming, fainting, 
crying, and blowing me up (as if /was to blame), she kept me 
by that sofa of hers the best part of an hour — kept me there, 
in short, till Mr. James Smith himself came back. I leave you 
to judge if that mended matters. He found me mopping the 
poor woman's temples with scent and water ; and he would 
have pitched me out of the window, as sure as I sit here, if I 
bad not met him and staggered him at once with the charge of 
murder against his wife. That stopped him when he was in 
full cry, I can promise you. ' Go and wait in the next room,' 
says he, ' and I'll come in and speak to you directly.' " 

" And did you go ?" I asked. 

" Of couse I did," says Mr. Dark. " I knew he couldn't 
get out by the drawing-room windows, and I knew I could 
watch the door ; so away I went, leaving him alone with the 
lady, who didn't spare him, by any manner of means, as I could 
easily hear in the next room. However, all rows in this world 
come to an end sooner or later ; and a man with any brains in 
his head may do what he pleases with a woman who is fond of 
him. Before long I heard her crying and kissing him. 'I 
can't go home,' she says, after this. ' You have behaved like 
a villain and a monster to me- —but oh, Jemmy, I can't give 
you up to anybody. Don't go back to your wife ! Oh, don't, 
don't go back to your wife !' ' No fear of that,' says he. ' My 
wife wouldn't have me if I did go back to her.' After that, I 
heard the door open, and went out to meet him on the Wnii- 
ing. Ho began swearing the moment he saw me, as if that 
was any good. ' Business first, if you please, sir,' says I, ' and 
any pleasure you like, in the way of swearing, afterwards.' 
With that beginning I mentioned our terms to him, and asked 
the pleasure of his company to Cumberland in return. He 
was uncommonly suspicious at first, but I promised to draw 
out a legal document (mere waste paper, of no earthly use, 
except to pacify him), engaging to hold him harmless through 
out the proceedings ; and what with that, and telling him ot 
the frightful danger his wife was in, I managed, at last, to carry 
my point." 

" But did the second wife make no objection to his going 
way with you ?" I enquired. 

" Not ehe," said Mr. Dark. " I stated the case to hep, just 
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as it stood ; and soon satisfied her that there was no danger of 
Mr. James Smith's first wife laying any claim to him. After 
hearing that, she joined me in persuading him to do his duty, 
and said she pitied your mistress from the bottom of her 
heart. "With her influence to back me, I had no great fear of 
our man changing his mind. I had the door watched that 
night, however, so as to make quite sure of him. The next 
morning he was ready to time when I called ; and a quarter of 
an hour after that, we were off together for the north road 
We made the journey with post horses, being afraid of chance 
passengers, you know, in public conveyances. On the way 
down, Mr. James Smith and I got on as comfortably together 
as if we had been a pair of old friends. I told the story of 
our tracing him to the north of Scotland; and he gave me 
the particulars, in return, of his bolting from Darrock Hall. 
They are rather amusing, AVilliam — would you like to hear 
them ?" 

I told Mr. Dark that he had anticipated the very question I 
was about to ask him. 

" Well," he said, " this is how it was : — To begin at the be- 
ginning, our man really took Mrs. Smith Number Two to the 
Mediterranean, as we heard. He sailed up the Spanish Coast, 
and, after short trips ashore, stopped at a sea-side place in 
France, called Cannes. There he saw a house and grounds to 
be sold, which took his fancy as a nice retired place to keep 
Number Two in. Nothing particular was wanted but the 
money to buy it ; and, not having the little amount in his own 
possession, Mr. James Smith makes a virtue of necessity, and 
goes back overland to his wife, with private designs on her 
purse-strings. Number Two, who objects to be left behind, 
goes with him as far as London. There he trumps up the first 
Btory that comes into his head, about rents in the country, and 
a house in Lincolnshire that is too damp for her to trust her 
Belf iu ; and so, leaving her for a few days in London, starts 
boldly for Darrock Hall. His notion was to wheedle your 
mistress out of the money by good behaviour; but it seems he 
started badly by quarrelling with her about a fiddle-playing 
parson — " 

" Yes, yes, I know all about that part of the story," I broke 
in, seeing, by Mr. Dark's manner, that he was likely to speak 
both ignorantly and impertinently of my mistress's unlucky 
friendship for Mr. Meeke. " Go on to the time when I left 
my master alone in the Eed Eoom, and tell me what he did 
between midnight and nine the next morning." 
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"Did?" said Mr. Dark. "Why, he went to bed mta th« 
anpleasant conviction on his mind that your mistress had 
found him out, and with no comfort to speak of, except what 
he couJd get out of the brandy bottle. He couldn't sleep ; 
and the more he tossed and tumbled, the more certain he felt 
that his wife intended to have him tried for bigamy. At last, 
towards the gray of the morning, he could stand ^t no longer, 
and he made up his mind to give the law the slip while he had 
the chance. As soon as he was dressed, it struck him that 
there might be a reward offered for catching him ; and he de- 
termined to make that slight change in his personal appear- 
ance, which puzzled the witnesses so much before the magis- 
trate to-day. So he opens his dressing-case and crops his hair 
in no time, and takes off his whiskers next. The fire was out, 
and he had to shave in cold water. What with that, and 
what with the flurry of his mind, naturally enough he cut him- 
self— " 

" And dried the blood with his night-gown !" says I. 

" With his night-gown," repeated Mr. Dark. " It was the 
first thing that lay handy, and he snatched it up. Wait a bit, 
though, the cream of the thing is to come. When he had done 
being his own barber, he couldn't for the life of him hit on a 
way of getting rid of the loose hair. The fire was out, and he 
had no matches, so he couldn't burn it. As for throwing it 
away, he didn't dare do that in the house, or about the house, 
for fear of its being found, and betraying what he had done. 
So he wraps it all up in paper, crams it into his pocket, to be 
disposed of when he is at a safe distance from the Hall, takes 
his bag, gets out at the window, shuts it softly after him, and 
makes for the road as fast as his long legs will carry him. 
There he walks on till a coach overtakes him, and so travels 
oack to London, to find himself in a fresh scrape as soon as ho 
gets there. An interesting situation, William, and hard tra- 
velling from one end of France to the other, had not agreed 
together in the case of Number Two. Mr. James Smith found 
her in bed, with doctor's orders that she was not to be moved. 
There was nothing for it, after that, but to lie by in London 
till the lady got better. Luckily for us, she didn't hurry her- 
self; so that, after all, your mistress has to thank the very 
woman who supplanted her, for clearing her character by help- 
ing us to find Mr. James Smith !" 

" And pray how did you come by that loose hair of his whiiih 
you showed before the Justice to-day ?" I asked. 

" Thank Number Two again," says Mr. Dark. " I was puJ& 
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up to asking after it by what she told me. "While we were 
talking about the advertisement, I made so bold as to inquire 
what first set her thinking that her husband and the Mr. James 
Smith whom we wanted, might be one and the same man. 
'Nothing,' says she, ' but seeing him come home with his bair 
cut short and his whiskers shaved off; and finding that he could 
not give me any good reason for disfiguring himself in that 
way, I had my suspicions that something was wrong, and the 
sight of your advertisement strengthened them directly.' The 
hearing her say that, suggested to my mind that there might 
be a difficulty in identifying him after the change in his looks ; 
and I asked him what he had done with the loose hair, before 
we left London. It was found in the pocket of his travelling 
coat, just as he had huddled it up there on leaving the Hall, 
worry and fright and vexation having caused him to forget all 
about it. Of course I took charge of the parcel; and you 
know what good it did as well as I do. So to speak, William, 
it just completed this beautifully neat case. Looking at the 
matter in a professional point of view, I don't hesitate to say 
that we have managed our business with Mr. James Smith to 
perfection. "We have produced him at the right time, and we 
are going to get rid of him at the right time. By to-night he 
will be on his way to foreign parts with Number Two, and he 
won't show his nose in England again if he lives to the age of 
Methuselah." 

It was a relief to hear that ; and it was almost as great a 
comfort to find, from what Mr. Dark said next, that my mis- 
tress need fear nothing that Josephine could do for the future. 

The charge of theft, on which she was about to be tried, did 
not afford the shadow of an excuse in law, any more than in 
logic, for alluding to the crime which her master had com- 
mitted. If she meant to talk about it, she might do so in her 
place of transportation, but she would not have the slightest 
chance of being listened to previously in a court of law. 

" In short," said Mr. Dark, rising to take his leave, " as I 
have told you already, William, it's check-mate for Marmzeile, 
She didn't manage the business of the robbery half as sharply 
as I should have expected. She certainly began well enough, 
by staying modestly at a lodging in the village, to give her 
attendance at the examinations as it might be required. 
Nothing could look more innocent and respectable so far. But 
her hiding the property between the mattresses of her bed — 
the very first place that any experienced man would think of 
looking in — was such an amazingly stupid thing to do, that I 
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really can't account for it, unless her mind had more weighing 
on it than it was able to bear — which, considering the heary 
stakes she played for, is likely enough. Anyhow, her hands 
are tied now, and her tongue too, for the matter of • hat. Give 
my respects to your mistress, and tell her that her runaway 
husband and her lying maid will never either of them harm 
her again as long as they live. She has nothing to do now 
but to pluck up her spirits and live happy. Here's long life 
to her and to you, "William, in the last glass of ale ; and here's 
the same toast to myself in the bottom of the jug." 

With those words, Mr. Dark pocketed his large snuff-boi, 
gave a last wink with his bright eye, and walked away, whist- 
ling, to catch the London coach. Erora that time to this, he 
and I have never met again. 



"*D" 



A few last words relating to my mistress, and to the other 
persons chiefly concerned in this narrative, will conclude all 
that it is now necessary for me to say. 

For some months, the relatives and friends, and I myself, 
felt sad misgivings on my poor mistress's account. We doubted 
if it was possible, with such a quick sensitive nature as her's, 
that she could support the shock which had been inflicted oa 
her. But our powers of endurance are, as I have learnt to 
believe, more often equal to the burdens laid upon us than wc 
are apt to imagine. I have seen many surprising recoveries 
from illness, after all hope had been lost — and I have lived to 
Bee my mistress recover from the grief and terror which we 
once thought would prove fatal to her. It was long before 
she began to hold up her head again ; but care and kindness, 
and time and change, wrought their effect on her at last. She 
is not now, and never will be again, the woman she was ones : 
her manner is altered ; and she looks older by many a year 
than she really is. But her health causes us no anxiety now ; 
her spirits are calm and equal ; and I have good hope that 
many quiet years of service in her house are left for me still. 
I myself have married during the long interval of time which 
I am now passing over in a few words. This change in my 
ife is, perhaps, not worth mentioning — but I am reminded of 
my two little children, when I speak of my mistress in her 
present position. I really thuik they make the great happi- 
ness and interest and amusement of her life, and prevent her 
from feeling lonely and dried up at heart. It is a pleasant re- 
flection to me to remember this ; and perhaps it may be the 
eame to you — for which reason only I speak of it. 
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Ab for the other persons connected with the troubles at 
Darrock Hall, I may mention the vile woman Josephine first, 
10 as to have the sooner done with her. Mr. Dark's guess, when 
he tried to account for her want of cunning in hiding the stolen 
property, by saying that her mind might have had more 
Weighing on it than she was able to bear, turned out to be 
nothing less tha a the plain and awful truth. After she had 
been found guilty of the robbery, and had been condemned to 
seven years' transportation, a worse sentence fell upon her, from 
a higher tribunal than any in this world. While she was still 
in the county jail, previous to her removal, her mind gave way ; 
the madness breaking out in an attempt to set fire to the prisou. 
Her case was pronounced to be hopeless from the first. The 
lawful asylum received her, and the lawful asylum will keep 
her to the end of her days. 

Mr. James Smith, who, in my humble opinion, deserved 
hanging by law, or drowning by accident at least, lived quietly 
abroad with his Scotch wife (or no wife) for two years ; and 
then died in the most quiet and customary manner, in his bed, 
after a short illness. His end was described to me as a " highly 
edifying one." But as he was also reported to have sent hia 
forgiveness to his wife — which was as much as to say that he 
was the injured person of the two — I take leave to consider that 
he was the same impudent vagabond in his last moments that 
he had been all his life. His Scotch widow has married again, 
and is now settled in London. I hope her husband is all her 
own property this time. 

Mr. Meeke must not be forgotten, although he has dropped 
out of the latter part of my story, because he had nothing to 
do with the serious events which followed Josephine's perjury. 
In the confusion and wretchedness of that time, he was treated 
with very little ceremony, and was quite passed over when we 
left the neighbourhood. After pining and fretting for some 
time, as we afterwards heard, in his lonely parsonage, he re- 
signed his living at the first chance he got, and took a sort of 
under-chaplain's plare in an English chapel abroad. He writes 
to my mistress once or twice a year to ask after her health and 
well-being ; and she writes back to him. That is all the com- 
munication they are ever likely to have with each other. The 
music they once played together will never sound again. Its 
.ast notes have long since died out — and the last words of this 
atory, trembling on the lips of the teller, may now pass away 
with them. 
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A UTTLE change in the weather. The rain still continues, bui 
the wind is not quite so high. Have I any reason to believe, 
because it is calmer on land, that it is also calmer at sea ? 
Perhaps not. But my mind is scarcely so uneasy to-day, 
nevertheless. 

I had looked over the newspaper with the usual result, and 
had laid it down with the customary sense of disappointment, 
when Jessie handed me a letter which she had received that 
morning. It was written by her aunt; and it upbraided her 
in the highly exaggerated terms which ladies love to employ, 
where any tender interests of their own are concerned, for hei 
long silence and her long absence from home. Home! 1 
thought of my poor boy, and of the one hope on which all his 
happiness rested ; and I felt jealous of the word when I saw it 
used persuasively in a letter to our guest. What right had 
anyone to mention " home" to her, until George had spoken 
first? 

" I must answer it by return of post," said Jessie, with a 
tone of sorrow in her voice for which my heart warmed to her. 
" You have been very kind to me ; you have taken more pains 
to interest and amuse me than I am worth. I can laugh about 
most things ; but I can't laugh about going away. I am 
honestly and sincerely too grateful for that." 

She paused, came round to where I was sitting, perched her- 
self on the end of the table, and, resting her hands on my 
shoulders, added gently : — 

" It must be the day after to-morrow, must it not ?" r , 

I could not trust myself to answer her. If I had spoken, I 
ihould have betrayed George's secret, in spite of myself. 

"To-morrow is the tenth day," Bhe went on, eoftlj. "It 
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looks bo selfish and so ungrateful to go the moment I hate 
heard the last of the stories, that I am quite distressed at being 
obliged to enter on the subject at all. And yet, what choic« 
is left me ? — what can I do when my aunt writes t > me in 
that way ?" 

She took up the letter again, and loosed at it so ruefully, 
that I drew her head a little nearer to me, and gratefully kissed 
the smooth white forehead. 

" If your aunt is cnly half as anxious to see you again, my 
love, as I am to see my son, I must forgive her for taking you 
away from us." 

The words came from me without premeditation. It was 
not calculation this time, but sheer impulse, that impelled me 
to test her in this way, once more, by a direct reference to 
George. She was so close to me that I felt her breath quiver 
on my cheek. Her eyes had been fixed on my face a moment 
before ; but they now wandered away from it constrainedly. 
One of her hands trembled a little on my shoulder, and she 
took it off. 

" Thank you for trying to make our parting easier to me," 
she said, quickly, and in a lower tone than she had spoken in 
yet. I made no answer, but still looked her anxiously in the 
face. For a few seconds, her nimble delicate fingers nervously 
folded and refolded the letter from her aunt — then she abruptly 
changed her position. 

" The sooner I write, the sooner it will be over," she said, 
and hurriedly turned away to the paper-case on the side-table. 

How was the change in her manner to be rightly interpreted ? 
Was she hurt by what I had said ; or was she secretly so much 
affected by it, in the impressionable state of her mind at that 
moment, as to be incapable of exerting a young girl's customary 
self-control? Her looks, actions, and language might bear 
either interpretation. One striking omission had marked her 
conduct when I had referred to George's return. She had not 
inquired when I expected him back. "Was this indifference ? 
Surely not. Surely indifference would have led her to ask the 
conventionally civil question, which ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred would have addressed to me as a matter of course. 
Was she, on her side, afraid to trust herself to speak of George, 
at a time when an unusual tenderness was aroused in her by 
the near prospect of saying farewell? It might be — it might 
not be — it might be. My feeble reason took the side of my 
inclination; and, after vibrating between Yes and No # 1 
•topped where 1 had begun — at Yes. 
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She finished the letter in a few minutes, and dropped it into 
the post-bag the moment it was done. 

' Not a word more," she said, returning to me with a sigh 
of -relief—" not a word about my aunt, or my going away, till 
the time comes. "We have two more days — let us make the 
most of then*.'" 

Two more days. Eight-ana-forty hours stiF. to pass ; sixty 
minutes in each of those hours and every minute long enough 
to bring with it an event fatal to George's future ! The 
bare thought kept my mind in a fever. For the remainder of 
the day 1 was as desultory and as restless as our Queen of 
Hearts herself. Owen affectionately did his best to quiet me, 
but in vain. Even Morgan, who whiled away the time by 
smoking incessantly, was struck by the wretched spectacle of 
nervous anxiety that I presented to him, and pitied me openly 
for being unable to compose myself with a pipe. Wearily and 
uselessly the hours plodded on, till the sun set. The clouds in 
the western heaven wore wild and tortured shapes when I 
linked out at them ; and, as the gathering darkness fell on us, 
the fatal, fearful wind rose once more. 

"When we assembled at eight, the drawing of the lots had no 
longer any interest or suspense, so far as I was concerned. 1 
had read my last story, and it now only remained for chance to 
decide the question of precedency between Owen and Morgan. 
Of the two numbers left in the bowl, the one drawn was ISine. 
This made it Morgan's turn to read ; and left it appropriately 
to Owen, as our eldest brother, to close the proceedings on the 
next night. 

Morgan looked round the table, when he had spread out his 
manuscript, and seemed half inclined to open fire, as usual, with 
a little preliminary sarcasm ; but his eyes met mine ; he saw 
the anxiety I was suffering ; and his natural kindness, per- 
versely as he might strive to hide it, got the better of him. He 
looked down on his paper; growled out briefly, " No need for 
a preface ; my little bit of writing explains itself; let's get on 
and have done with it — " and so began to read, without aa other 
word froir himself or from any of ua. 



BROTHER MORGAN'S STORY 

or 

FAUNTLEROY. 

CHiPTEK I. 

It was certainly a dull little dinner-party. Of tbe ijur guests, 
two of us were men between fifty and sixty, and two of us 
were youths, between eighteen and twenty ; and we had no 
subjects in common. We were all intimate with our host ; 
but we were only slightly acquainted with each other. Per- 
haps we should have got on better if there had been some 
ladies among us ; but the master of the house was a bachelor, 
and, except the parlour-maid, who assisted in waiting on us at 
dinner, no daughter of Eve was present to brighten the dreary 
Bi*n«. 

Wo tried all sorts of subjects ; tut they dropped one after 
the other. The elder gentlemen seemed to be afraid of com« 
mitting themselves by talking too freely within hearing of us 
juniors ; and we, on our side, restrained our youthful flow of 
spirits and youthful freedom of conversation, out of deference 
to our host, who seemed once or twice to be feeling a little 
nervous about the continued propriety of our behaviour in tha 
presence of his respectable guests. To make matters worse, we 
had dined at a sensible hour. When the bottles made their 
first round, at dessert, the clock on the mantelpiece only struck 
eight. I counted the strokes ; and felt certain, from the ex- 
pression of his face, that the other junior guest, who sat on one 
■ide of me at the round table, was counting them also. When 
we came to the final eight, we exchanged looks of despair. 
" Two hours more of thia ! What on earth is to become of 

v 
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us ?' ' Iii the language of the eyes, that was exactly what we 
eaid to each other. 

The wine was excellent ; and I think we all came separately 
and secretly to the same conclusion — that our chance of get- 
ting through the evening was intimately connected with our 
esolution in getting through the bottles. 

As a matter of course, we talked wine. Wo company of 
Englishmen can assemble together for an evening without doing 
that. Every man in this country who is rich enough to pay 
income-tax, has, at one time or other in his life, effected a re- 
markable transaction in wine. Sometimes he has made such a 
bargain as he never expects to make again. Sometimes he is 
the only man in England, not a peer of the realm, who has got 
a single drop of a certain famous vintage which has perished 
from the face of the earth. Sometimes he has purchased, with 
a friend, at an exorbitant price, a few last left dozens from the 
cellar of a deceased potentate. Sometimes he has been at an 
out-of-the-way country inn ; has found the sherry not drink- 
able ; has asked if there is no other wine in the house ; has 
been informed that there is some "sourish foreign stuff that 
lobody ever drinks ;" has called for a bottle of it ; has found it 
Burgundy, such as all Eranee cannot now produce ; has cun- 
ningly kept his own counsel with the widowed landlady, ana 
has bought the whole stock for " an old song." Sometimes he 
knows the proprietor of a famous tavern in London ; and he 
advises his one or two particular friends, the next time they 
are passing that way, to go in and dine, and give his compli- 
ments to the landlord, and ask for a bottle of the brown sherry, 
with the light blue seal, which no customer not specially re- 
commended can ever hope to get. In all these wine conversa- 
tions, whatever variety*tbere maybe in the various experiences 
related, one of two great first principles is invariably assumed 
by each speaker in succession. Either he knows more about it 
than anyone else — or he has got better wine of his own even 
than the excellent wine he is now drinking. Men can get to- 
gether, sometimes, without talking of women, without talking 
of horses, without talking of politics ; but they cannot assemble 
to eat a meal together without talking of wine ; and they can- 
not talk of wine without assuming to each one of themselves an 
absolute infallibility in connection with that single subject, 
which they would shrink from asserting in relation to any other 
topic under the sun. 

How long the inevitable wine-talk lasted, on the particular 
social occasion of which I am now writing, is more than I can 
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undertake to say. I had heard so many other conversations of 
f ' e same sort, at so many other tables, that my attention wan- 
dered away wearily ; and I began to forget all about the dull 
little dinner-party, and the badly-assorted company of guests 
of whom I formed one. How long I remained in this not 
»ver-courteous condition of mental oblivion, is more than I 
can tell. But when my attention was recalled, in due course 
of time, to the little world around me, I found that the good 
wine had begun to do its good office. 

The stream of talk, on either side of the host's chair, was 
now beginning to flow cheerfully and continuously ; the wine 
conversation had worn itself out ; and one of the elder guests 
—Mr. "Wendell — was occupied in telling the other guest— Mr. 
Trowbridge — of a small fraud which had lately been committed 
on him by a clerk in his employment. The first part of the 
story I missed altogether. The last part, which alone caught 
my attention, followed the career of the clerk to the dock of 
the Old Bailey. 

" So, as I was telling you," continued Mr. "Wendell, " I made 
up my mind to prosecute, and I did prosecute. Thoughtless 
people blamed me for sending the young man to prison, and 
said I might just as well have forgiven him, seeing that the 
trifling sum of money I had lost by his breach of trust was 
barely as much as ten pounds. Of course, personally speaking, 
I would much rather not have gone into court ; but I consi- 
dered that my duty to society in general, and to my brother 
merchants in particular, absolutely compelled me to prosecute 
for the sake of example. I acted on that principle, and I don't 
regret that I did so, The circumstances under which the man 
robbed me were particularly disgraceful. He was a hardened 
reprobate, sir, if ever there was one yet ; and I believe, in my 
sonscience, that he wanted nothing but the opportunity, to be 
as great a villain as Fauntleroy himself." 

At the moment when Mr. Wendell personified his idea of 
consummate villany by quoting the example of Fauntleroy, I 
saw the other middle-aged gentleman — Mr. Trowbridge — colour 
up on a sudden, and begin to fidget in his chair. 

" The next time you want to produce an instance of a villain, 
sir," said Mr. Trowbridge, " I wish you could contrive to quote 
some other example than Fauntleroy." 

Mr. "Wendell, naturally enough, looked excessively astonished 
when he heard these words, which were very firmly and, at the 
same time, very politely addressed to him. 

" May I inquire why you object to my example ?" he asked 
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" I object to it, sir," said Mr. Trowbridge, " because it makes 
me very uncomfortable to hear Fauntleroy called a viLain." 

" Good Leavens above !" exclaimed Mr. Wendell, utterly 
bewildered. " Uncomfortable ! — you, a mercantile man like 
myself — you, whose character stands so high everywhere — you 
uncomfortable, when you hear a man who was hanged for for- 
gery called a villain ! In the name of wonder — why F°' 

"Because," answered Mr. Trowbridge, with perfect com- 
posure, " Fauntleroy was a friend of mine." 

"Excuse, me, my dear sir," retorted Mr. "Wendell, in as 
polished a tone of sarcasm as he could command — " but of all 
the friends whom you have made in the course of your useful 
and honourable career, I should have thought the friend you 
have just mentioned would have been the very last to whom 
you were likely to refer in respectable society — at least, by 
name." 

" Fauntleroy committed an unpardonable crime, and died a 
disgraceful death," said Mr. Trowbridge. " But, for all that, 
Fauntleroy was a friend of mine ; and in that character I shall 
always acknowledge him boldly to my dying day. I have a 
tenderness for his memory, though he violated a sacred trust, 
and died for it on the gallows. Don't look shocked, Mr. Wen- 
dell. I will tell you, and our other friends here, if they will 
let me, why I feel that tenderness, which looks so strange and 
so discreditable in your eyes. It is rather a curious anecdote, 
sir, and has an interest, I think, for all observers of human 
nature, quite apart from its connection with the unhappy man 
of whom we have been talking. You young gentlemen," con- 
tinued Mr. Trowbridge, addressing himself to us juniors, " have 
heard of Fauntleroy, though he sinned and suffered, and shocked 
all England, long before your time ?" 

We answered that we had certainly heard of him, as one of 
1'ie famous criminals of his day. We knew that he had been 
' a partner in a great London banking-house ; that he had not 
ed a very virtuous life ; that he had possessed himself, by for- 
gery, of trust-moneys which he was doubly bound to respect ; 
and that he had been hanged for his offence, in the year eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four, when the gallows was still set up for 
other crimes than murder, and when Jack Ketch was in fashion 
as one of the hard-working reformers of the age. 

" T ery good," said Mr. Trowbridge. " You both of you know 
quite enough of Fauntleroy to be interested in what I am gom, 
to tell you. When the bottles have been round the tablet 
will start with my story.'' 
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CHAPTEE II. 

What I am going to tell you, gentlemen, happened when I 
was a very young mao, and when I was just setting up in busi- 
ness on my own account. 

My father had been well acquainted for many years with 
Mr. Fauntleroy, of the famous London banking-firm of Mareh, 
Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham. Thinking it might be of 
some future service to me to make my position known to a 
great man in the commercial world, my father mentioned to 
his highly-respected friend that I was about to start in busi- 
ness for myself, in a very small way, and with very little money. 
Mr. Fauntleroy received the intimation with a kind appearance 
of interest, and said that he would have his eye on me. I ex- 
pected from this that he would wait to see if I could keep on 
my legs at starting ; and that, if he found I succeeded pretty 
well, he would then help me forward if it lay in his power. As 
events turned out, he proved to be a far better friend than 
that ; and he soon showed me that I had very much underrated 
the hearty and generous interest which he had felt in my wel- 
fare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the difficulties of setting up 
my office, and recommending myself to my connection, and so 
forth, I got a message from Mr. Fauntleroy, telling me to call 
on him, at the banking-house, the first time I was passing that 
way. As you may easily imagine, I contrived to be passing 
that way on a particularly early occasion ; and on presenting 
myself at the bank, I was shown at once into Mr. Fauntleroy's 
private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak to as ever I met with — 
bright, and gay, and companionable in his manner — with a sort 
of easy, hearty, jovial bluntness about him that attracted every- 
body. The clerks all liked him ; — and that is something to say 
of a partner in a banking-house, I can tell you ! 

"Well, young Trowbridge," says he, giving his papers on 
the table a brisk push away from him, " so you are going to 
Bet up in business for yourself, are you ? I have a great regard 
'or your father, and a great wish to see you succeed. Have 
you started yet ?-- No ? Just on the point of beginning — eh ? 
Very good. You will have your difficulties, my friend — and 1 
mean to smooth one of them away for you at the outset, A 
word of advjee for your private ear— Bank with ua." 
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" Tou are very kind, sir," I answered, " and I should aek 
nothing better than to profit by your suggestion— if I could. 
But my expenses are heavy at starting, and when they are all 
paid, I am afraid I shall have very little left to put by for the 
first year. I doubt if I shall be able to muster much more 
than three hundred pounds of surplus cash in the world, after 
paying what I must pay, before I set up my office. And 
I should be ashamed to trouble your house, sir, to open an 
account for such a trifle as that." 

" Stuff and nonsense !" says Mr. Fauntleroy. " Are you a 
banker ? "What business have you to offer an opinion on the 
matter? Do as I tell you — leave it to me — bank with us — and 
draw for what you like. Stop ! I haven't done yet. When 
you open the account, speak to the head cashier. Perhaps you 
may find he has got something to tell you. There ! there ! go 
away — don"t interrupt me — good-bye — Grod bless you !" 
;, That was his way — ah, poor fellow ! that was his way ! 

I went to the head cashier the next morning, when I opened 
my little modicum of an account. He had received orders to 
pay my drafts without reference to my balance. My cheques, 
when I had overdrawn, were to be privately shown to Mr. 
Fauntleroy. Do many young men who start in business, fina 
their prosperous superiors ready to help them in that way P 

Well, I got on — got on very fairly and steadily ; being care- 
ful not to venture out of my depth, and not to forget that 
Bmall beginnings may lead in time to great ends. A prospect 
of one of those great ends — great, I mean, to such a small 
trader as I was at that period — showed itself to me, when I 
had been some little time in business. In plain terms, I had a 
chance of joining in a first-rate transaction, which would give 
me profit, and position, and everything I wanted ; provided 1 
could qualify myself for engaging in it by getting good se- 
curity beforehand for a very large amount. 

In this emergency, I thought of my kind friend, Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, and went to the bank, and saw him once more in hia 
private room. 

There he was, at the same table, with the same heaps of 
papera about him, and the same hearty, easy way of speaking 
his mind to yo.i at once, in the fewest possible words. I ex- 
plained the business I came upon, with some little hesitation 
and nervousness ; for I was afraid he might think I was taking 
an unfair advantage cf his former kindness to me. When I 
had done, he just nodded his head, snatched up a blank sheet 
of paper, scribbled a few lines on it in his rapid wav. handed 
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the writing to me, and pushed me out of the room by the two 
shoulders, before I could say a single word. I looked at ths 
paper iu the outer office. It was my security from that great 
banking-house for the whole amount, and for more, if more 
was wanted. 

I could not express my gratitude then ; and I don't know 
that I can describe it now. I can only say that it has outlived 
the crime, the disgrace, and the awful death on the scaffold. 
I am grieved to speak of that death at all ; but I have no other 
alternative. The course of my story must now lead me straight 
on to the later time, and to the discovery which exposed my 
benefactor and my friend to all England as the forger Faunt- 
leroy. 

I must ask you to suppose the lapse of some time after the 
occurrence of the events that I have just been relating. During 
this interval, thanks to the kind assistance I had received at 
the outset, my position as a man of business had greatly im- 
proved. Imagine me now, if you please, on the high r jad to 
prosperity, with good large offices, and a respectable staff of 
clerics ; and picture me to yourselves sitting alone in my pri- 
vate room, between four and five o'clock, on a certain Saturday 
afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all the people who had 
appointments with me had been received — I was looking care- 
lessly over the newspaper, and thinking about going home, 
when one of my clerks came in, and said that a stranger wished 
to see me immediately, on very important business. 

" Did he mention his name ?" I inquired. 

" No, sir." 

" Did you not ask him for it ?" 

" Yes, sir, and he said you would be none the wiser if he 
told me what it was." 

" Does he look like a begging-letter writer ?" 

" He looks a little shabby, sir ; but he doesn't talk at all 
like a begging-letter writer. He spoke sharp and decided, sir, 
and said it was in your interests that he came, and that you 
would deeply regret it afterwards if you refused to see him." 

" He said that, did he ? Show him in at once, then." 

He was shown in immediately. A middling-sized mac 
*-ith a sharp, unwholesome-looking face, and with a flippant, 
reckless manner ; dressed in a style of shabby smartness ; eyo- 
ing me with a bold look ; and not so overburdened with polite- 
ness as to trouble himself about taking off his hat when he 
came in. I had never seen him before in my life ; and I could 
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not form the slightest conjecture, from hia appearance, to 
guide me towards guessing his position in the world. He was 
not s gentleman, evidently ; but as to fixing his whereabouts 
in the infinite downward gradations of vagabond existence in 
London, that was a mystery which I was totally incompetent 
to colve. 

" Is your name Trowbridge ?" he began. 

" Yes," I answered, drily enough. 

" Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, Pauntleroy, and Gra» 
bam f " 

"Why do you ask?" 

<: Answer my question, and you will know. 

" Very well, I do bank with Marsh, Stracey, Jfauntleroy, 
and Graham — and what then r" 

" Draw out every farthing of balance you have got, before 
the bank closes at five to-day." 

I stared at him in speechless amazement. The words, for 
an instant, absolutely petrified me. 

" Stare as much as you like," he proceeded coolly ; " I mean 
what I say. Look at your clock there. In twenty minutes 
it will strike five, and the bank will be shut. Draw out every 
farthing, I tell you again ; and look sharp about it." 

" Draw out my money !" I exclaimed, partially recovering 
myself. " Are you in your right senses ? Do you know that 
the firm I bank with represents one of the first houses in the 
world ? What do you mean — you, who are a total stranger 
to me — b: taking this extraordinary interest in my affairs ? 
If you w aat me to act on your advice, why don't you explain 
yourself J 

" I hav< explained myself. Act on my advice, or not, just 
as you likf . It don't matter to me. I have done what I pro- 
mised, and there's an end of it." 

He turned to the door. The minute hand of the clock was 
getting on from the twenty minutes to the quarter. 

" Done what you promised ?" I repeated, getting up to stop 
him. 

" Yes," he said, with his hand on the lock. " I have given 
my message. Whatever happens, remember that. Good 
afternoon." 

He was gone before I could speak again. 

I tried to call after him, but my speech suddenly failed me. 
It was very foolish, it was very unaccountable, but there was 
something in the man's last words which had more than half 
frifrhtoncA mil. 
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I looked at the cljck. The minute Land was on the quarter. 

My office was just far enough from the bank to make it ne- 
cessary for me to decide on the instant. If I had had time to 
think, I am perfectly certain that I should not have profited 
by the extraordinary warning that had just been add* eased to me. 
The suspicious appearance and manners of the btranger; the 
outrageous improbability of the inference against the credit of 
the bank towards which his words pointed ; the chance that 
some underhand attempt was being made, by some fnemy of 
nine, to frighten me into embroiling myself with one of my 
6est friends, through showing an ignorant distrust of the firm 
n - ith which he was associated as partner — all these conside» 
ations would unquestionably have occurred to me if 1 could 
have found time for reflection ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
not one farthing of my balance would have been taken from 
the keeping of the bank on that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to act, and not a spare 
moment for thinking. Some heavy payments made at the 
beginning of the Aveek had so far decreased my balance, that 
the sum to my credit in the banking-book barely reached fif- 
teen hundred pounds. I snatched up my cheque-book, wrote 
a draft for the whole amount, and ordered one of my clerks to 
•un to the bank and get it cashed before the doors closed. 
What impulse urged me on, except the blind impulse of hurry 
and bewilderment, I can't say. I acted mechanically, under 
the influence of the vague, inexplicable fear which the man's 
extraordinary parting words had aroused in me, without stop- 
ping to analyse my own sensations — almost without knowing 
what I was about. In three minutes from the time when the 
stranger had closed my door, the clerk had started for the 
bank ; and I was alone again in my room, with my hands as 
cold as ice, and my head all in a whirl. 

I did not recover my control over myself until the clerk 
came back with the notes in his hand. He had just got to the 
tank in the nick of time. As the cash for my draft was handed 
to him over the counter, the clock struck five, and he heard 
the order given to close the doors. 

When I had counted the bank-notes, and had locked them 
up in the safe, my better sense seemed to come back to me on 
a sudden. Never have I reproached myself, before or since, 
as I reproached myself at that moment. What sort of return 
had I made for Mr. Fauntleroy's fatherly kindness to me ? 1 
had insulted him by the meanest, the grossest distrust of the 
honour and the credit of hia house— and that on the word of 
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an absolute stranger — of a vagabond, if ever there wap one 
yet ! It was madness, downright madness, in any man to aava 
acted as I had done. I could not account for my own incon 
ceivably thoughtless proceeding. I could hardly believe in it 
myself. I opened the safe, and looked at the bank-notes again. 
I locked it once more, and flung the key down on the table 
in a fury of vexation against myself. There the money was, 
upbraiding me with my own inconceivable folly ; telling me in 
the plainest terms that I had risked depriving myself of my 
best and kindest friend, henceforth, and for ever. 

It was necessary to do something at once towards making 
all the atonement that lay in my power. I felt that, as soon 
as I began to cool down a little. There was but one plain, 
straightforward way left now out of the scrape in which I had 
been mad enough to involve myself. I took my hat, and, with- 
out stopping an instant to hesitate, hurried off to the bank to 
make a clean breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 

When I knocked at the private door, and asked for him, I 
was told that he had not been at the bank for the last two 
days. One of the other partners was there, however, and was 
working at that moment in his own room. 

I sent in my name, at once, and asked to see him. He and 
I were little better than strangers to each other ; and the in- 
terview was likely to be, on that account, unspeakably em- 
barrassing and humiliating on my side. Still I could not go 
home. I could not endure the inaction of the next day, the 
Sunday, without having done my best on the spot, to repair 
the error into which my own folly had led me. Uncomfortable 
as I felt at the prospect of the approaching interview, I should 
have been far more uneasy in my mind if the partner had de- 
ilined to see me. 

To my relief, the bank porter returned with a message re- 
questing me to walk in. 

What particular form my explanations and apologies took 
when I tried to offer them, is more than I can tell now. I was 
bo confused and distressed that I hardly knew what I was 
talking about at the time. The one circumstance which I re- 
member clearly is, that I was ashamed to refer to my interview 
with the strange man ; and that I tried to account for my sud- 
den withdrawal of my balance by referring it to some inexpli- 
cable panic, caused by mischievous reports which I was unable 
to trace to their source, and which, for anything I knew to tho 
contrary, might, after all, have been only started in jest. 
Greally to my surprise, the partner did not seem to notice th« 
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lamentable lameness of my excuses, and did not additionally 
confuse me by asking any questions. A weary, absent look, 
which I had observed on his face when I came in, remained on 
it while I was speaking. It seemed to be an effort to him even 
to keep up the appearance of listening to me. And when, at 
last, I fairly broke down in the middle of a sentence, and gare 
up the Lope of getting any further, all the answer he gave me 
was comprised in these few civil, common-place words : — 

" Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge ; pray don't think of apoio- 
gizing. We are all liable to make mistakes. Say nothing 
more about it, and bring the money back on Monday, if you 
still honour us with your confidence." 

lie looked down at his papers, as if he was anxious to be 
alone again ; and I had no alternative, of course, but to take 
my leave immediately. I went home, feeling a little easier in 
my mind, now that I had paved the way for making the best 
practical atonement in my power, by bringing my balance back 
the first thing on Monday morning. Still, I passed a weary 
day on Sunday, reflecting, sadly enough, that I had not yei 
made my peace with Mr. Fauntleroy. My anxiety to set my- 
self right with my generous friend was so intense, that I risked 
intruding myself on his privacy, by calling at his town residence 
on the Sunday. He was not there ; and his servant could tell 
me nothing of his whereabouts. There was no help for it now 
but to wait till his week-day duties brought him back to the 
bank. 

I went to business on Monday morning, half-an-hour earlier 
than usual, so great was my impatience to restore the amount 
of that unlucky draft to nay account as soon as possible after 
the bank opened. 

On entering my office, I stopped with a startled feeling just 
inside the door. Something serious had happened. The clerks, 
instead of being at their desks as usual, were all huddled 
together in a group, talking to each other with blank faces. 
"When they saw me, they fell back behind my managing man, 
who stepped forward with a circular in his hand. 

" Have you heard the news, sir ?" he said. 

" No. What is it ?" 

He handed me the circular. My heart gave one violent 
throb the instant I looked at it. I felt myself turn pale ; I felt 
iny knees trembling under me. 

Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy, and Graham had stopped pay. 
meat. 

" The circular has not been issued more than half-au-houi/ 
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continued my managing clerk. " I hare just come from ifaa 
bank, sir. The doors are shut — there is no doubt about it. 
Marsh and Company have stopped this morning." 

I hardly heard him ; I hardly knew who was talking to me. 
My strange visitor of the Saturday had taken instant possession 
of all my thoughts ; and his words of warning seemed to be 
sounding once more in my ears. This man had known the true 
condition of the bank, when not another soul outside the doors 
was aware of it ! The last draft paid across the counter of that 
ruined house, when the doors closed on Saturday, was the draft 
that I had so bitterly reproached myself for drawing ; the one 
Dalance saved from the wreck was my balance. Where had the 
Btranger got the information that had saved me ? And why 
had he brought it to my ears ? 

I was still groping, like a man in the dark, for an answer to 
those two questions — I was still bewildered by the unfathom- 
able mystery of doubt into which they had plunged me — whea 
the discovery of the stopping of the bank was followed almost 
immediately by a second shock, far more dreadful, far heavier 
to bear, so far as I was concerned, than the first. 

"While I and my clerks were still discussing the failure ot 
the firm, two mercantile men, who were friends of mine, ran 
into the office, and overwhelmed us with the news that one of 
the partners had been arrested for forgery. Never shall I for- 
get the terrible Monday morning when those tidings reached 
me, and when I knew that the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him — I can honestly say I was true to my 
belief in my generous friend — when that fearful news reached 
me. My fellow- merchants had got all the paniculars of the 
arrest. They told me that two of Mr. Fauntleroy's fellow- 
trustees had come up to London to make arrangements about 
selling out some stock. On inquiring for Mr. Fauntleroy at 
the banking-house, they had been informed that he was not 
there ; and, after leaving a message for him, they had gone into 
the city to make an appointment with their stockbroker for a 
future day, when their fellow-trustee might be able to attend. 
The stockbroker volunteered to make certain business inquiries 
on the spot, with a view to saving as much time as possible ; 
and left them at his office to await his return. He came back, 
looking very much amazed, with the information that the stock 
had been sold out, down to the last five hundred pounds. The 
affair was instantly investigated ; the document authorising the 
seding out was produced ; and the two trustees saw on it, side 
by aide with Mr. Fauntleroy's signature, the forged signatures 
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of then own names. This happened on the Friday ; and thfl 
trustees, without losing a moment, sent the officers of justice 
in pursuit of Mr. Fauntleroy. He was arrested, brought up 
before the magistrate, and remanded, on the Saturday. On 
the Monday I heard from my friends the particulars which 1 
have just narrated. 

But the events of that one morning were not destined to end 
even yet. I had discovered the failure of the bank, and tho 
arrest of Mr. Fauntleroy. I was next to be enlightened, in 
the strangest and the saddest manner, on the difficult question 
of his innocence or his guilt. 

Before my friends had left my office, before I had exhausted 
the arguments which my gratitude rather than my reason sug- 
gested to me, in favour of the unhappy prisoner, a note, 
marked immediate, was placed in my hands, which silenced me 
the instant I looked at it. It was written from the prison by 
Mr. Fauntleroy, and it contained two lines only, entreating me 
to apply for the necessary order, and to go and see him imme- 
diately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the flutter of expectation, the 
strange mixture of dread and hope that agitated me, when I 
recognised his handwriting, and discovered what it was that he 
desired me to do. I obtained the order, and went to the 
prison. The authorities, knowing the dreadful situation in 
which he stood, were afraid of his attempting to destroy him- 
self, and had set two men to watch him. One came out as 
they opened his cell door. The other, who was bound not to 
leave him, very delicately and considerately affected to be look- 
ing out of the window the moment I was shown in. 

He was sitting on the side of his bed, with his head drooping 
and his hands hanging listlessly over his knees, when I first 
caught sight of him. At the sound of my approach he started 
to his feet, and, without speaking a word, flung both his arms 
round my neck. 

My heart swelled up. "Tell me it's not true, sir! For 
God's sake, tell me it's not true !" was all I could say to him. 

He never answered — oh, me ! he never answered, and he 
turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of silence. He still held 
his arms round my neck ; and on a sudden he put his lips close 
to my ear. 

" JDid you get your money out ?" he whispered. " "Were you 
In time on Saturday afternoon ?" 
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I broke free from him, in the astonishment of hearing tuose 
words. 

" "What !" I cried out loud, forgetting the third person at the 
window. " That man who brought the message — ? " 

" Hush," he said, putting his hand on my lips. " There was 
fio better man to be found, after the officers had taken me — I 
know no more about him than you do — I paid him well, as a 
chance messenger, and risked his cheating me of his errand." 

" You sent him then !" 

"I sent him." 

My story is over, gentlemen. There is no need for me to 
tell you that Mr. Fauntleroy was found guilty, and that he 
died by the hangman's hand. It was in my power to soothe 
his last moments in this world, by taking on myself the ar- 
rangement of some of his private affairs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heavily on his mind. They had no 
connection with the crimes he had committed, so I could do 
him the last little service he was ever to accept at my hands 
with a clear conscience. 

I say nothing in defence of his character, nothing in pallia- 
tion of the offence for which he suffered. But I cannot forget 
f hat in the time of his most fearful extremity, when the strong 
arm of the law had already seized him, he thought of the 
young man whose humble fortunes he had helped to build ; 
whose heartfelt gratitude he had fairly won ; whose simple 
faith he was resolved never to betray. I leave it to greater 
intellects than mine to reconcile the anomaly of his reckless 
falsehood towards others, and his steadfast truth towards me. 
It is as certain as that we sit here, that one of Fauntleroy's last 
efforts in this world, was the effort he made to preserve me from 
being a loser by the trust that I had placed in him. There is 
the secret of my strange tenderness for the memory of a felon. 
That is why the word villain does somehow still grate on my 
heart, when I hear it associated with the name — the disgraced 
name, I grant you — of the forger Fauntleroy. Pass the bottles, 

Jroung gentlemen, and pardon a man of the old school for 
laving so long interrupted your conversation with a story oi 
the old tin. 9- 



THE TENTH DAY. 



IjG storm has burst on us in its full fury. Last night tht 
ita:A old tower rocked on its foundations. 

I hardly ventured to hope that the messenger who brings ua 
oui letters from the village — the postman, as we call him — 
would make his appearance this morning. But he came bravely 
thuugh rain, hail, and wind. The old pony, which he usually 
rides, had refused to face the storm ; and, sooner than disap- 
point us, our faithful postman had boldly started for the Glen 
Ttwer on foot. All his early life had been passed on board 
jhlp ; and, at sixty years of age, he had battled his way, that 
m:rning, through the storm on shore, as steadily and as reso- 
lutely as ever he had battled it in his youth through the storm 
at sea. 

I opened the post-bag eagerly. There were two letters for 
Jessie from young lady friends ; a letter for Owen from a 
charitable society ; a letter to me upon business ; and — on this 
last day, of all others — no newspaper ! 

I sent directly to the kitchen (where the drenched and 
weary postman was receiving the hospitable attentions of the 
servants) to make inquiries. The disheartening answer re- 
turned was that the newspaper could not have arrived as usua- 
by the morning's post, or it must have been put into the bag 
along with the letters. No such accident as this had occurred, 
except on one former occasion, since the beginning of the year. 
And now, on the very day when I might have looked confi- 
dently for news of George's ship, when the state of the w<>ather 
tnr.de the finding of that news of the last importance to my 
peace of mind, the paper, by some inconceivable fatality, had 
failed to teach me! If there had been the slightest chance <il 
borrowing a copy in the village, I should have gone there my- 
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eelf through the tempest to get it. If there had been the 
lamtest possibility of communicating, in that frightful weather 
with the distant county town, I should have sent there or gone 
there myself. I even went the length of speaking to the 
groom, an old servant, whom I knew I could trust. The man 
stared at me in astonishment, and then pointed through the 
window to the blinding hail and the writhing trees. 

"No horse that ever was foaled, sir," he said, "would face 
that for long. It's a'most a miracle that the postman got here 
alive. He says himself that he dursn't go back again. I'll 
try it, sir, if you order me ; but if an accident happens, please 
to remember, whatever becomes of me, that I warned you be- 
forehand " 

It was only too plain that the servant was right ; and I dis^ 
missed him. What I suffered from that one accident of the 
missing newspaper, I am ashamed to tell. No educated man 
ean conceive how little his acquired mental advantages will 
avail him against his natural human inheritance of superstition, 
under certain circumstances of fear and suspense, until he has 
passed the ordeal in his own proper person. We most of ua 
soon arrive at a knowledge of the extent of our strength ; but 
we may pass a life-time, and be still ignorant of the extent of 
jur weakness. 

Up to this time, I had preserved self-control enough to hide 
".he real state of my feelings from our guest. But the arrival 
>f the tenth day, and the unexpected trial it had brought with 
.!:, found me at the end of my resources. Jessie's acute obser- 
r \li3n soon showed her that something had gone wrong, and 
ahe questioned me on the subject directly. My mind was in 
such a state of confusion that no excuse occurred to me. I left 
ber precipitately, and entreated Owen and Morgan to keep her 
in their company, and out of mine, for the rest of the day. My 
strength to preserve my son's secret had failed me ; and my 
only chance of resisting the betrayal of it lav in the childish 
resource of keeping out of the way. I shut myself into my 
own room, till I could bear it no longer. I watched my oppor- 
tunity, and paid stolen visits over and over again to the baro- 
meter in the hall. I mounted to Morgan's rooms at the top 
of the Tower, and looked out hopelessly through rain-mist and 
scud for signs of a carriage on the flooded valley-road below 
us. I stole down again to the servants' hall, and questioned 
the old postman (half-tipsy by this time with restorative mulled 
ale) about his past experience of storms at sea ; drew him into 
ielUne lone, rambling, wearisome gtories. not one tenth narfc of 
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which I heard ; and left him with my nervous irritability in. 
creased tenfold by his useless attempts to interest and inform 
mo. Hour by hour, all through that miserable day, I opened 
doors and windows to feel for myself the capricious changes of 
the storm from worse to better, and from better to worse again. 
Now I sent once more for the groom, when it looked lighter ; 
and now I followed him hurriedly to the stables, to counter- 
mand my own rash orders. My thoughts seemed to drive over 
my mind as the rain drove over the earth ; the confusion within 
me was the image, in little, of the mightier turmoil that raged 
outside. 

Before we assembled at the dinner-table, Owen whispered to 
me that he had made my excuses to our guest, and that I need 
dread nothing more than a few friendly inquiries about my 
health, when I saw her again. The meal was despatched 
hastily and quietly. Towards dusk the storm began to lessen ; 
and, for a moment, the idea of sending to the town occurred to 
me once more. But now that the obstacle of weather had 
been removed, the obstacle of darkness was set up in its place. 
I felt this ; I felt that a few more hours would decide the 
doubt ahout George, so far as this last day was concerned ; and 
I determined to wait a little longer, having already waited so 
long. My resolution was the more speedily taken in this mat- 
ter, as I had now made up my mind, in sheer despair, to tell 
my son's secret to Jessie if he failed to return before she left 
us. My reason warned me that I should put myself and my 
guest in a false position, by taking this step ; but something 
stronger than my reason forbade me to let her go back to the 
gay world and its temptations, without first speaking to her of 
George, in the lamentable event of George not being present 
to speak for himself. 

We were a sad and silent little company, when the clock 
•truck eight that night, and when we met for the last time to 
hear the last story. The shadow of the approaching farewell 
— itself the shade of the long farewell — rested heavily on our 
guest's spirits. The gay dresses which she had hitherto put on 
to honour our little ceremony, were all packed up T and the plain 
gown she wore, kept the journey of the morrow cruelly before 
her eyes and ours. A quiet melancholy shed its tenderness 
over her bright young face, as she drew the last number, for 
form's sake, out of the bowl, and handed it to Owen with a 
faint smile. Even o* 11 " positions at the table were altered now. 
Under the pretence that tw. light hurt my eyes, I moved bacli 
into a dim corner, to keep my anxious face out of view. Mor 

x 
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gan, looking at me hard, and muttering under his breath, 
" Thank Heaven, 1 never married !" stole his chair by degree*, 
with rough silent kindness, nearer and nearer to mine. Jessie, 
after a moment's hesitation, vacated her place next, and, saying 
that she wanted to sit close to one of us on the farewell night, 
took a chair at Owen's side. Sad ! sad ! we had instinctively 
broken up already, so far as our places at the table were con- 
cerned, before the reading of the last story had so much aa 
begun. 

It was a relief when Owen's quiet voice stole over the weary 
silence, and pleaded for our attention to the occupation of the 
night. 

" Number Six," he said, " is the number that chance has left 
to remain till the last. The manuscript to which it refers is 
not, as you may see, in my handwriting. It consists entirely 
of passages from the Diary of a poor hard-working girl — pas- 
sages which tell an artless story of love and friendship in 
humble life. When that story has come to an end, I may in- 
form you how I became possessed of it. If I did so now, I 
should only forestal one important part of the interest of the 
narrative. I have made no attempt to find a striking title 
for it. It is called, simply and plainly, after the name of the 
writer of the Diary — The Story of Anne Eodway." 

In the short pause that Owen made before he began to read, 
T listened anxiously for the sound of a traveller's approach 
outside. At short intervals, all through the story, I listened 
and listened again. Still nothing caught my ear but the trickle 
of the rain, and the rush of the sweeping wind through the val« 
ley, sinking gradually lower and lower as the night »dYM>cecL 
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OP 

4NNE RODWAY. 

\T alien from her Diary, ~\ 



* * * Mabch 3rd, 1840. A long letter to-day fron So 
hert, which surprised and vexed me so, that I have been eadlj 
behindhand with my work ever since. He writes in worst 
spirits than last time, and absolutely declares that he is poorei 
even than when he went to America, and that he has made up 
his mind to come home to London. 

How happy I should be at this news, if he only returned to 
me a prosperous man ! As it is, though I love him dearly, I 
cannot look forward to the meeting him again, disappointed, 
and broken down, and poorei' than ever, without a feeling al- 
most of dread for both of us. I was twenty-six last birthday, 
ind he was thirty-three ; and there seems less chance now 
than ever of our being married. It is all I can do to keep my- 
self by my needle ; and his prospects, since he failed in the 
small stationery business three years ago, are worse, if possible, 
than mine. 

Not that I mind so much for myself; women, in all ways ol 
life, and especially in my dressmaking way, learn, I think, to 
be more patient than men. What I dread is Robert's despon- 
dency, and the hard struggle he will have in this cruel city to 
get his bread — let alone making money enough to marry me. 
So little as poor people want to set up in house-keeping and be 
happy together, it seem hard that they can't get it when they 
W» nonest and hearty, and willing to -^irk. The clergyman 

x 2 
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•aid in his sermon, last Sunday evening, that all things art 
ordered for the best, and we are all put into the stations in life 
that are properest for us. I suppose he was right, being a 
very clever gentleman, who fills the church to crowding ; but I 
think I should have understood him better if I had not been 
very hungry at the time, in consequence of my own station in 
life being nothing but Plain Needlewoman. 

March 4th. Mary Mallinson came down to my room to 
take a cup of tea with me. I read her bits of Robert's letter, 
to show her that, if she has her troubles, I have mine too ; but 
I could not succeed in cheering her. She says she is born to 
misfortune, and that, as long back as she can remember, she 
has never had the least morsel of luck to be thankful for. I 
told her to go and look in my glass, and to say if she had no- 
thing to be thankful for then ; for Mary is a very pretty girl, 
and would look still prettier if she could be more cheerful and 
dress neater. However, my compliment did no good. She 
rattled her spoon impatiently in her tea-cup, and said, " If I 
was only as good a hand at needlework as you are, Anne, I 
would change faces with the ugliest girl in London." " Not 
you !" says I, laughing. She looked at me for a moment, and 
shook her head, and was out of the room before I could get up 
and stop her. She always runs off in that way when she is 
going to cry, having a kind of pride about letting other people 
Bee her in tears. 

March 5th. A fright about Mary. I had not seen her all 
day, as she docs not work at the same place where I do ; and 
in the evening she never came down to have tea with me, or 
Bent me word to go to her. So just before I went to bed, I 
ran up-stairs to say good-night. 

She did not answer when I knocked ; and when I stepped 
softly into the room, I saw her in bed, asleep, with her work, 
not half done, lying about the room, in the untidiest way. 
There was nothing remarkable in that, and I was just going 
away on tip-toe, when a tiny bottle and wine-glass on the chair 
by her bed-side caught my eye. I thought she was ill, and 
had been taking physic, and looked at the bottle. It wai 
marked in large letters, " Laudanum — Poison." 

My heart gave a jump, as if it was going to fly out of me. 
I laid hold of her with both hands, and shook her with all vaj 
might. She was sleeping heavily, and woke slowly, as it 
teemed to me — but still she did wake. I tried to pull he* 
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out 6« bed, having heard that people ought to be always walked 
up and down, when they have taken laudanum ; but t»ne re« 
listed, and pushed me away violently. 

" Anne !" says she, in a fright ; " for gracious sake, what's 
tome to you ? Are you out of your senses ?" 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary !" says I, holding up the bottle before 
her, " if I hadn't come in when I did — " And i laid hold oi 
her to shake her again. 

She looked puzzled at me for a moment, then smiled (the 
first time I had seen her do so for many a long day), then put 
her arms round my neck. 

" Don't be frightened about me, Anne," she says, " I am 
not worth it, and there is no need." 

" No need !" says I, out of breath. " No need, when the 
bottle has got Poison marked on it !" 

" Poison, dear, if you take it all," says Mary, looking at me 
very tenderly ; " and a night's rest, if you only take a little." 

I watched her for a moment, doubtful whether I ought to 
believe what she said, or to alarm the house. But there was 
no sleepiness now in her eyes, and nothing drowsy in her 
voice ; and she sat up in bed quite easily, without anything to 
support her. 

" You have given me a dreadful fright, Mary," says I, sil- 
ting down by her in the chair, and beginning, by this time, to 
feel rather faint after being startled so. 

She jumped out of bed to get me a drop of water, and kissed 
me, and said how sorry she was, and how undeserving of so 
much interest being taken in her. At the same time, she 
tried to possess herself of the laudanum-bottle, which I still 
kept cuddled up tight in my own hands. 

" No," says I. " Tou have got into a low-spirited, despair- 
ing way. I won't trust you with it." 

" I am afraid I can't do without it," says Mary, in her usual 
quiet, hopeless voice. "What with work that I can't get 
through as I ought, and troubles that I can't help thinking of, 
Bleep won't come to me, unless I take a few drops out of that 
bottle. Don't keep it away from me, Anne ; it's the only 
thing in the world that makes me forget myself." 

" Forget yourself !" says I. " Tou have no right to talk in 
that way, at your age. There's something horrible in the 
notion of a girl of eighteen sleeping with a bottle of laudanum 
by her bedside every night. We all of us have our troubles. 
Haven't I got mine ?" 

" You can do twice the work I can, twice as well as me." 
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says Mary. " Tou are never scolded and rated at for awk< 
wardness with your needle, and I always am. You can pay 
for your room every week, and I am three weeks in debt for 
mine." 

"A little more practice," says I, "and a little more courage, 
and you will soon do better. Tou have got all your life before 
you — " 

"I wish I was at the end of it," says she, breaking in 
" I'm alone in the world, and my life's no good to me." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself for saying so," says 
I. " Haven't you got me for a friend? Didn't I take a fancy 
to you when first you left your stepmother, and came to lodge in 
khiB house, and haven't I been sisters with you ever since ? Sup 
pose you are alone in the world, am I much better off ? I'm 
an orphan, like you. I've almost as many things in pawn as 
you ; and if your pockets are empty, mine have only got nine- 
pence in them, to last me for all the rest of the week." 

" Your father and mother were honest people," says Mary 
obstinately. " My mother ran away from home, and died in a 
hospital. My father was always drunk, and always beating 
me. My stepmother is as good as dead, for all she cares about 
me. My only brother is thousands of miles away, in foreign 
parts, and never writes to me, and never helps me with a far- 
thing. My sweetheart — " 

She stopped, and the red flew into her face. I knew, if she 
went on that way, she would only get to the saddest part of 
her sad story, and give both herself and me unnecessary pain. 

" My sweetheart is too poor to marry me, Mary," I said ; 
" so I'm not so much to be envied, even there. But let's give 
over disputing which is worst off. Lie down in bed, and let 
me tuck you up. I'll put a stitch or two into that work of 
yours, while you go to sleep." 

Instead of doing what I told her, she burst out crying 
(being very like a child in some of her ways), and hugged me 
bo tight round the neck, that she quite hurt me. I let her go 
on, till she had worn herself out, and was obliged to lie down. 
Even then, her last few words, before she dropped oft to sleep, 
were such as I was half sorry, half frightened, to hear. 

" I won't plague you long, Anne," she said. " I haven't 
courage to go out of the world as you seem to fear I shall. But 
I beg/m my life wretchedly, and wretchedly I am sentenced to 
and it.'' 

It was of no use lecturing her again, for she closed her eyes. 

I tucked her up as neatly ps I could, and put her petticoat 
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over her ; for the bed-clothes were scanty, and her hands felt 
cold. She looked so pretty and delicate as she fell asleep, that 
it quite made my heart ache to see her, after such talk as wo 
had held together. I just waited long enough to be quite sure 
that she was in the land of dreams ; then emptied the horrible 
laudanum-bottle into the grate, took up her half-done work, 
and going out softly, left her for that night. 

March 6th. Sent off a long letter to Eobert, begging and 
entreating him not to be so down-hearted, and not to leave 
America without making another effort. I told him I could 
bear any trial except the wretchedness of seeing him come back 
a helpless, broken-down man, trying uselessly to begin life 
again, when too old for a change. 

It was not till after I had posted my own letter, and read 
over parts of Eobert's again, that the suspicion suddenly floated 
across me, for the first time, that he might have sailed for Eng- 
land immediately after writing to me. There were expressions 
m the letter which seemed to indicate that he had some such 
headlong project in his mind. And yet, surely, if it were so, I 
ought to have noticed them at the first reading. I can only 
hope I am wrong in my present interpretation of much of what 
he has written to me — hope it earnestly, for both our sakes. 

This has been a doleful day for me. I have been uneasy 
about Eobert and uneasy about Mary. My mind is haunted 
by those last words of hers : " I began my life wretchedly, and 
wretchedly I am sentenced to end it." Her usual melancholy 
way of talking, never produced the same impression on me that 
I feel now. Perhaps the discovery of the laudanum-bottle ig 
the cause of this. I would give many a hard day's work to 
know what to do for Mary's good. My heart warmed to her 
when we first met in the same Jodging-house, two years ago , 
and, although I am not one of the over-affectionate sort my- 
self, I feel as if I could go to the world's end to serve that girL 
Yet, strange to say, if I was asked why I was so fond of her, I 
don't think I should know how to answer the question. 

March 7th. I am almost ashamed to write it down, even in 
this journal, which no eyes but mine ever look on ; yet I mus<" 
honestly confess to myself, that here I am, at nearly one in th 
morning, sitting up in a state of serious uneasiness, becaua. 
Mary has not yet come home. 

I walked with her, this morning, to the place where she 
works, and tried to lead her into talking of the relations she has 
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got who are still alive. My motive in doing this, was to nee if 
she dropped anything in the course of conversation which might 
suggest a way of helping her interests with those who are bound 
to give her all reasonable assistance. But the little I could get 
her to say to me led to nothing. Instead of answering my 
questions about her stepmother and her brother, she persisted 
at first, in the strangest way, in talking of her father, who was 
dead and gone, and of one Noah Truscott, who had been the 
worst of all the bad friends he had, and had taught him to 
drink and game. When I did get her to speak of her brother, 
she only knew that he had gone out to a place called Assam, 
where they grew tea. How he was doing, or whether he was 
there still, she did not seem to know, never having heard a word 
from him for years and years past. 

As for her stepmother, Mary, not unnaturally, flew into a 
passion the moment I spoke of her. She keeps an eating-houae 
at Hammersmith, and could have given Mary good employ- 
ment in it ; but she seems always to have hated her, and to 
have made her life so wretched with abuse and ill-usage, that 
she had no refuge left but to go away from home, and do her 
best to make a living for herself. Her husband (Mary's 
lather) appears to havo behaved badly to her ; and, after his 
death, she took the wicked course of revenging herself on her 
step-daughter. I felt, after this, that it was impossible Mary 
could go back, and that it was the hard necessity of her posi- 
tion, as it is of mine, that she should struggle on to make a 
decent livelihood without assistance from any of her relations. 
I confessed as much as this to her ; but I added that I would 
try to get her employment with the persons for whom I work, 
who pay higher wages, and show a little more indulgence to 
those under them, than the people to whom she is now obliged 
to look for support. 

I spoke much more confidently than I felt, about being able 
to do this ; and left her, as I thought, in better spirits than 
usual. She promised to be back to-night to tea, at nine o'clock, 
and now it is nearly one in the morning, and she is not homo 
yet. If it was any other girl, I should not feel uneasy, for 1 
should make up my mind that there was extra work to be dono 
in a hurry, and that they were keeping her late ; and I should 
go to bed. But Mary is so unfortunate in everything that 
happens to her, and her own melancholy talk about herself 
keeps hanging on my mind so, that I have fears on her account 
which would not distress me about any one else. It seems in- 
excusably silly to think such a thing, much more to write it 
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down ; but 1 have a kind of nervous dread upon me that some 
Accident — 

What does that loud knocking at the street door mea:.? 
And those voices and heavy footsteps outside ? Some lodger 
who has lost his key, I suppose. And yet, my heart — What a 
coward I have become all of a sudden ! 

More knocking and louder voices. I must run to the door 
and see what it is. O Mary ! Mary ! I hope I am not going 
to have another fright about you ; but I feel sadly like it. 

March 8th. 
March 9th. 
March 10th. 

March 11th. me ! all the troubles I have ever had in my 
life are as nothing to the trouble I am in now. For three days 
1 have not been able to write a single line in this journal, 
which I have kept so regularly ever since I was a girl. For 
three days I have not once thought of Robert — I, who am 
always thinking of him at other times. 

My poor, dear, unhappy Mary ! the worst I feared for you 
on that night when I sat up alone, was far below the dreadful 
calamity that has really happened. How can I write about it, 
with my eyes full of tears and my hand all of a tremble ? I 
don't even know why I am sitting down at my desk now, un- 
less it is habit that keeps me to my old everyday task, in spite 
of the grief and fear which seem to unfit me entirely for per- 
forming it. 

The people of the house were asleep and lazy on that dread- 
ful night, and I was the first to open the door. Never, never 
could I describe in writing, or even say in plain talk, though it 
is so much easier, what I felt when I saw two policemen come 
in, carrying between them what seemed to me to be a dead girl, 
and that girl Mary ! I caught hold of her, and gave a scream 
that must have alarmed the whole house ; for frightened people 
came crowding downstairs in their night-dresses. There was a 
dreadful confusion and noise of loud talking, but I heard 
nothing, and saw nothing, till I had got her into my room, and 
laid on my bed. I stooped down, frantic-like, to kiss her, and 
saw an awful mark of a blow on the left temple, and felt, at the 
same time, a feeble flutter of her breath on my cheek. The 
discovery that she was not dead seemed to give me back my 
•enses again. I told one of the policemen where the nearest 
doctor was to be found, and sat down by the bedside, while he 
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was gone, and bathed her poor head with cold water. Sha 
never opened her eyes, or moved or spoke ; but she breathed, 
and that was enough for me, because it was enough for life. 

The policeman left in the room was a big, thick-voiced, pom- 
pous man, with a horrible unfeeling pleasure in hearing himself 
talk before an assembly of frightened, silent people. He told 
us how he had found her, as if he had been telling a story in a 
tap- room, and began with saying, "I don't think the youngr 
woman was drunk." 

Drunk ! My Mary, who might have been a born lady for 
all the spirits she ever touched — drunk ! I could have struck 
the man for uttering the word, with her lying, poor suffering 
angel, so white and still and helpless before him. As it was, 1 
gave him a look ; but he was too stupid to understand it, and 
went droning on, saying the same thing over and over again in 
the same words. And yet the story of how they found her 
was, like all the sad stories I have ever heard told in real life, 
so very, very short. They had just seen her lying, along on the 
kerb-stone, a few streets off, and had taken her to the station- 
house. There she had been searched, and one of my cards, 
that I give to ladies who promise me employment, had been 
found in her pocket, and so they had brought her to our house. 
This was all the man really had to tell. There was nobody 
near her when she was found, and no evidence to show how the 
blow on her temple had been inflicted. 

What a time it was before the doctor came, and how dread- 
ful to hear him say, after he had looked at her, that he was 
afraid all the medical men in the world could be of no use 
here ; he could not get her to swallow anything, and the more 
he tried to bring her back to her senses, the less chance there 
Beemed of his succeeding. He examined the blow on her tem- 
ple, and said he thought she must have fallen down in a fit of 
Borne sort, and struck her head against the pavement, and 
so have given her brain what he was afraid was a fatal shake. 
I asked what was to be done if she showed any return to sense 
in the night. He said, " Send for me directly ;" and stopped 
tor a little while afterwards, stroking her head gently with his 
hand, and whispering to himself, " Poor girl, so young and so 
pretty !" 1 had felt, some minutes before, as if I could have 
struck the policeman ; and I felt now as if I could have thrown 
my arms round the doctor's neck and kissed him. I did put 
out my hand, when he took up his hat, and he shook it in the 
friendliest way. " Don't hope, my dear," he said, and went out 

The rest of the lodeers followed him. all silent and shocked. 
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except the inhuman wretch who owns the house, and lives in 
idleness on the high rents he wrings from poor people like u». 

" She's three weeks in my debt," says he, with a frown and 
an oath. " Where the devil is my money to come from now ?" 
— Brute ! brute ! 

I had a long cry alone with her, that seemed to ease my 
heart a little. She was not the least changed for the better 
when I had wiped away the tears, and could see her clearly 
again. I took up her right hand, which lay nearest to me. It 
was tight clenched. I tried to unclasp the fingers, and suc- 
ceeded after a little time. Something dark fell out of the palm 
of her hand as I straightened it. 

I picked the thing up, and smoothed it out, and saw that it 
was an end of a man's cravat. 

A very old, rotten, dingy strip of black silk, with thin lilac 
lines, all blurred and deadened with dirt, running across and 
across the stuff in a sort of trellis-work pattern. The small 
end of the cravat was hemmed in the usual way, but the other 
end was all jagged, as if the morsel then in my hands had been 
torn off violently from the rest of the stuff. A chill ran all 
over me as I looked at it ; for that poor, stained, crumpled end 
of a cravat seemed to be saying to me, as though it had been 
in plain words — " If she dies, she has come to her death by foul 
means, and I am the witness of it." 

1 had been frightened enough before, lest she should die 
suddenly and quietly without my knowing it, while we were 
alone together ; but I got into a perfect agony now, for fear 
this last worst affliction should take me by surprise. I don't 
suppose five minutes passed all that woful night through, with- 
out my getting up and putting my cheek close to her mouth, 
to feel if the faint breaths still fluttered out of it. They came 
and went just the same as at first, though the fright I was in 
often made me fancy they were stilled for ever. 

Just as the church clocks were striking four, I was startled 
by seeing the room door open. It was only Dusty Sal (as they 
call her in the house), the maid-of-ali-work. She was wrapped 
up in the blanket off her bed ; her hair was all tumbled over 
her face ; and her eyes were heavy with sleep, as she came up 
to the bedside where I was sitting. 

" I've two hours good before I begin to work," says she, in 
\er hoarse, drowsy voice, " and I've come to sit up and take 
my turn at watching her. You lay down and get some s>eep 
on the rug. Here's my blanket for you — T don't mind thi 
oold — it will keep me awake." 
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" You are very kind — very, very kind and thougLtful, Sally," 
says 1, " but I am too wretched in my mind to want sleep ot 
rest, or to do anything but wait where I am, and try and hope 
for the beat." 

" Then I'll wait too," says Sally. " I must do something ; if 
there's nothing to do but waiting, I'll wait." 

And Bhe sat down opposite me at the foot of the bed, and 
drew the blanket close round her with a shiver. 

" After working so hard as you do, I'm sure you must want 
all the little rest you can get," says I. 

" Excepting only you," says Sally, putting her heavy arm 
very clumsily, but very gently at the same time, round Mary'B 
feet, and looking hard at the pale still face on the pillow. 
" Excepting you, she's the only soul in this house as never 
swore at me, or give me a hard word, that I can remember. 
"When you made puddings on Sundays, and give her half, she 
always give me a bit. The rest of 'em calls me Dusty Sal. 
Excepting only you, again, she always called me Sally, as if she 
knowed me in a friendly way. I ain't no good here, but I ain't 
no harm neither ; and I shall take my turn at the sitting up — 
that's what I shall do !" 

She nestled her head down close at Mary's feet as she spoke 
those words, and said no more. I once or twice thought she 
had fallen asleep, but whenever I looked at her, her heavy eyes 
were always wide open. She never changed her position an 
inch till the church clocks struck six ; then she gave one little 
squeeze to Mary's feet with her arm, and shuffled out of the 
room without a word. A minute or two after, I heard her 
down below, lighting the kitchen fire just as usual. 

A little later, the doctor stepped over before his breakfast- 
time, to see if there had been any change in the night. He 
only shook his head when he looked at her, as if there was no 
hope. Having nobody else to consult that I could put trust 
in, I showed him the end of the cravat, and told him of the 
dreadful suspicion that had arisen in my mind when I found it 
in her hand. 

" You must keep it carefully, and produce it at the inquest," 
he said. " I don't know, though, that it is likely to lead ta 
anything. The bit of stuff may have been lying on the pave- 
ment near her, and her hand may have unconsciously clutched 
it when she fell. Was she subject to fainting fits ?" 

" Not more so, sir, than other young girls who are hard. 
worked and anxious, and weakly from poor living," I answered, 

" I can't say that she may not have got that blow from a 
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fell," the doctor went on, looking at her temple again. " I 
can't Bay that it presents any positive appearance of having 
been inflicted by another person. It will be important, how- 
ever, to ascertain what state of health she was in last Light. 
Have you any idea where she was yesterday evening ?" 

I told him where she was employed at work, and said I ima- 
gined she must have been kept there later than usual. 

" I shall pass the place this morning," said the doctor, " in 
going my rounds among my patients, and I'll just step in and 
make some inquiries." 

I thanked him, and we parted. Just as he was closing the 
door, he looked in again. 

" Was she your sister ?" he asked. 

" No, sir, only my dear friend." 

He said nothing more ; but I heard him sigh, as he shut the 
door softly. Perhaps he once had a sister of his own, and lost 
her. Perhaps she was like Mary in the face. 

The doctor was hours gone away. I began to feel unspeak- 
ably forlorn and helpless. So much so, as even to wish selfishly 
that Eobert might really have sailed from America, and might 
get to London in time to assist and console me. 

No living creature came into the room but Sally. The first 
time she brought me some tea ; the second and third times she 
only looked in to see if there was any change, and glanced her 
eye towards the bed. I had never known her so silent before ; 
it seemed almost as if this dreadful accident had struck her 
dumb. I ought to have spoken to her, perhaps, but there was 
something in her face that daunted me ; and, besides, the fever 
of anxiety I was in began to dry up my lips, as if they would 
never be able to shape any words again. I was still tormented 
by that frightful apprehension of the past night, that Mary 
Would die without my knowing it — die without saying one 
word to clear up the awful mystery of this blow, and set the 
suspicions at rest for ever which I still felt whenever my eye? 
fell on the end of the old cravat. 

At last the doctor came back. 

" I think you may safely clear your mind of any doubts to 
which that bit of stuff may have given rise," he said. " She 
was, as you supposed, detained late by her employers, and she 
fainted in the work-room. They most unwisely and unkindly 
let her go home alone, without giving her any stimulant, ai 
soon as she came to her senses again. Nothing is more pro- 
bable, under these circumstances, than that she should faint • 
second time on her way here. A fall on the pavement, without 
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any friendly arm to break it, might have produced even a worcie 
injury than the injury we see. I believe that the only ill-usai»« 
to which the poor girl was exposed, was the neglect she met vita 
in the work-room." 

"You speak very reasonably, I own, sir," said I, not yet 
quite convinced. " Still, perhaps she may — " 

" My poor girl, I told you not to hope," said the doctor, 
interrupting me. He went to Mary, and lifted up her eyelids, 
and looked at her eyes while he spoke, then added : " If you 
still doubt how she came by that blow, do not encourage the 
idea that any words of hers will ever enlighten you. She will 
never speak again." 

" ISTot dead ! Oh ! sir, don't say she's dead !" 

" She is dead to pain and sorrow — dead to speech and recog- 
nition. There is more animation in the life of the feeblest 
insect that flies than in the life that is left in her. "When you 
look at her now, try to think that she is in heaven. That is 
the best comfort I can give you, after telling the hard truth." 

I did not believe him. I could not believe him. So long as 
she breathed at all, so long I was resolved to hope. Soon aftei 
the doctor was gone, Sally came in again, and found me listen- 
ing (if I may call it so) at Mary's lips. She went to where my 
little hand-glass hangs against the wall, took it down, and gave 
it to me. 

" See if the breath marks it," she said. 

Yes ; her breath did mark it, but very faintly. Sally cleaned 
the glass with her apron, and gave it back to me. As she did 
so, she half stretched out her hand to Mary's face, but drjw it 
in again suddenly, as if she was afraid of soiling the delicate 
skin with her hard, horny fingers. Going out, she stopped at 
the foot of the bed, and scraped away a little patch of mud that 
was on one of Mary's shoes. 

" I always used to clean em for her," said Sally, " to save her 
hands from getting blacked. May I take 'em off now, and 
clean 'em again?" 

I nodded my head, for my heart was too heavy to speak 
Sally took the shoes off with a slow, awkward tenderness, and 
went out. 

An hour or more must have passed, when, putting the glass 
over her lips again, 1 saw no mark on it. I held it closer and 
closer. I dulled it accidentally with my own breath, and cleaned 
it. I held it over her again. Oh ! Mary, Mary, the doctor wan 
right ! I ought to have only thought of you in heaven ! 

Dead, without a word, without a sign — without even a lo.Sk 
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to teli the true story of the blow that killed her ! I could not 
call to anybody, I could not cry, I could not so much as put 
the glass down and give her a kiss for the last time. I don't 
know how long I had sat there with my eyes burning, and my 
hands deadly cold, when Sally came in with the shoes cleaned, 
and carried carefully in her apron for fear of a soil touching 
them. At the sight of that — 

I can write no more. My tears drop so fast on ilie papal 
that I can see nothing. 

March 12th. She died on the afternoon of the eighth. On 
the morning of the ninth, I wrote, as in duty bound, to ber 
stepmother, at Hammersmith. There was no answer. I wrote 
again ; my letter was returned to me this morning, unopened. 
For all that woman cares, Mary might be buried with a pauper's 
funeral. But this shall never be, if I pawn everything abou* 
me, down to the very gown that is on my back. 

The bare thought of Mary being buried by the workhouso 
gave me the spirit to dry my eyes, and go to the undertaker's, 
and tell him how I was placed. I said, if he would get me an 
estimate of all that would have to be paid, from first to last, for 
the cheapest decent funeral that could be had, I would under- 
take to raise the money. He gave me tbo sstimate, written in 
this way, like a common bill :— 

A walking funeral complete, . . > . . £1 13 8 

Vestry, . . . 4 4 

Rector, . ... 044 

Clerk, ..010 

Sexton, . . . .010 

Beadle, 10 

Bell, . .010 

Six feet of ground, : 2 

Total, . £2 8 4 

If I had the heart to give any thought to it, I should bo 
inclined to wish that the Church could afford to do without so 
many small charges for burying poor people, to whose friends 
even shillings are of consequence. But it is useless to com- 
plain : the money must be raised at once. The charitable doc- 
tor — a poor man himself, or he would not be living in our 
neighbourhood — has subscribed ten shillings towards the ex- 
penses ; and the coroner, when the inquest was over, added five 
more. Perhaps others may assist me. If not, I have fortu* 
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nafcely clothes and furniture of my own to pawn. And I mnrt 
set about parting with them without delay ; for the funeral is 
to be to-morrow, the thirteenth. 

The funeral— Mary's funeral! It is well that the straits 
and difficulties I am in, keep my mind on the stretch. If 1 
had leisure to grieve, where should I find tb'j courage to face 
to-morrow ? 

Thank God, they did not want me at the inquest. The ver- 
dict given — with the doctor, the policeman, and two persons 
from the place where she worked, for witnesses — was " Acci- 
dental Death." The end of the cravat was produced, and the 
coroner said that it was certainly enough to suggest suspicion 
but the jury, in the absence of any positive evidence, held t& 
the doctor's notion that she had fainted and fallen down, and 
so got the blow on her temple. They reproved the people 
where Mary worked, for letting her go home alone, without so 
much as a drop of brandy to support her, after she had fallen 
into a swoon, from exhaustion, before their eyes. The coroner 
added, on his own account, that he thought the reproof was 
thoroughly deserved. After that, the cravat-end was given 
back to me, by my own desire, the police saying that they 
could make no investigations with such a slight clue to guide 
them. They may think so, and the coroner, and doctor, and 
jury may think so ; but, in spite of all that has passed, I am now 
more firmly persuaded than ever that there is 'some dreadful 
mystery in connection with that blow on my poor lost Mary's 
temple which has yet to be revealed, and which may come to 
be discovered through this very fragment of a cravat that I 
found in her hand. I cannot give any good reason why I 
think so, but I know that if I had been one of the jury at the 
inquest, nothing should have induced me to consent to such a 
verdict as Accidental Death. 

After I had pawned my things, and had begged a small 
advance of wages at the place where I work, to make up what 
was still wanting t~> pay for Mary's funeral, I thought I might 
have had a little quiet time to prepare myself as I best could 
for to-morrow. But this was not to be. When I got home, 
the landlord met me in the passage. He was in liquor, and 
more brutal and pitiless in his way of looking and speaking 
than ever I saw him before. 

" So you're going to be fool enough to pay for her funeral, 
are you ?" were his first words to me. 

I was too weary and heart-sick to answer — I only tried t* 
ge^ by him to my own da t. 
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"If you can pay for burying her," lie went on, patting tim- 
fcolf in front of me, " you can pay her lawful debts. She owes 
me three weeks' rent. Suppose you raise the money for that 
next, and hand it over to me ? I am not joking, I can pro- 
mise you. I mean to have my rent ; and if somebody don't 
pay it, I'll have her body seized, and sent to the workhouse !" 

Between terror and disgust, I thought I should have dropped 
to the floor at his feet. But I determined not to let him see 
how he had horrified me, il I could possibly control myself. 
So I mastered resolution enough to answer that I did 
not believe the law gave him any such wicked power over 
the dead. 

" I'll teach you what the law is !" he broke in ; " you'll 
raise money to bury her like a born lady, when she's died in my 
debt, will you ? And you think I'll let my rights be trampled 
upon like that, do you ? See if I do ! I'll give you till to- 
night to think about it. If I don't have the three weeks she 
owes, before to-morrow — dead or alive, she shall go to the 
workhouse !" 

This time I managed to push by him, and get to my own 
room, and lock the door in his face. As soon as I was alone, 
I fell into a breathless, suffocating fit of crying, that seemed to 
be shaking me to pieces. But there was no good and no help 
in tears ; I did my best to calm myself after a little while, and 
tried to think whom I should run to for help and protection. 

The doctor was the first friend I thought of ; but I knew he 
was always out seeing his patients of an afternoon. The bea- 
dle was the next person who came into my head. He had the 
look of being a very dignified, unapproachable kind of man 
when he came about the inquest ; but he talked to me a little 
then, and said I was a good girl, and seemed, I really thought, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to apply in my great 
langer and distress. 

Most fortunately, I found him at home. When I told him 
of the landlord's infamous threats, and of the misery I waa 
suffering in consequence of them, he rose up with a stamp of 
his foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked hat that he wears 
on Sundays, and his long cane with the ivory top to it. 

" I'll give it to him," said the beadle. " Come along with 
me, my dear. I think I told you you were a good girl at the 
inquest — if I didn't, I tell you so now. I'll give it to him 
Come along with me." 

And he went out, striding along, with his cocked bat and hi* 
treat cane ; and I followed him. 

Y 
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'• Landlord!" he cries, fchft moment he gets into tLe passage, 
with a thump of his cane on the floor ; " Landlord !" with a 
look all round him as if he was king of England cading to a 
beast, " come out !" 

The moment the landlord came out and saw who it was, his 
eyes fixed on the cocked hat, and he turned as pale as ashes. 

" How dare you frighten this poor girl ?" says the beadle. 
" How dare you bully her at this sorrowful time with threat* 
ening to do what you know you can't do ? How dare you be 
a cowardly bullying braggadocio of an unmanly landlord? 
Don't talk to me — I won't hear you ! I'll pull you up, sir ! 
If you say another word to the young woman, I'll pull you up 
before the authorities of this metropolitan parish ! I've had 
my eye on you, and the authorities have had their eye on you, 
and the rector has had his eye on you. We don't like the look 
of your small shop round the corner ; we don't like the look of 
some of the customers who deal at it; we don't like disor- 
derly characters ; and we don't, by any manner of means, likn 
you. Leave the young woman alone, or I'll pull you up ! 11 
he says another word, or interferes with you again, my dear, 
come and tell me ; and, as sure as he's a bullying, unmanly 
braggadocio of a landlord, I'll pull him up !" 

With those words, the beadle gave a loud cough to clear his 
throat, and another thump of his cane on the floor — and so 
went striding out again, before I could open my lips to thank 
him. The landlord slunk back into his room, without a word. 
I was left alone and unmolested at last, to strengthen myself 
for the hard trial of my poor love's funeral to-morrow. 

March 13th. It is all over. A week ago, her head rested on 
my bosom. It is laid in the churchyard now — the fresh earth 
lies heavy over her grave. I, and my dearest friend, the sister 
»f my love, are parted in this world for ever. 

I followed her funeral alone through the cruel, bustling 
streets. Sally, I thought, might have offered to go with me; 
but she never so much as came into my room. I did not like 
to think badly of her for this, and I am glad I restrained my- 
self — for, wher we got into the churchyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open grave, I saw 
Sally, in her ragged gray shawl, and her patched black bonnet. 
She did not seem to notice me till the last words of the ser- 
vice had been read, and the clergyman had gone away. Then 
■he came up and spoke to me. 

" I couldn't follow along with you," she said, looking at U 
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ragged shawl ; " for I haven't a decent suit cf clothes to walk 
in. I wish I could get vent in crying for her like you, but I 
can't ; all the crying's been drudged and starved out of me. 
long ago. Don't you think about lighting your fire when you 
get home. I'll do that, and get you a drop of tea to comfort 
you." 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind word or two more ; 
when, seeing the beadle coming towards me, she drew back, 
as if she was afraid of him, and left the churchyard. 

" Here's my subscription towards the funeral," said the 
beadle, giving me back his shilling fee. " Don't say anything 
about it, for it mightn't be approved of in a business point of 
new, if it came to some people's ears. Has the landlord said 
anything more to you ? — no, I thought not. He's too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of pulling him up. Don't stop 
crying here, my dear. Take the advice of a man familiar with 
funerals, and go home." 

I tried to take his advice ; but it seemed like deserting Mary 
to go away when all the rest forsook her. 

I waited about, till the earth was thrown in, and the men 
had left the place — then I returned to the grave. Oh, how 
bare and cruel it was, without so much as a bit of green turf 
to soften it ! Oh, how much harder it seemed to live than to 
die, when I stood alone looking at the heavy piled-up lumps of 
clay, and thinking of what was hidden beneath them. 

I was driven home by my own despairing thoughts. The 
sight of Sally lighting the fire in my room, eased my heart a 
little. When she was gone, I took up Robert's letter again, 
to keep my mind employed on the only subject in the world 
that has any interest for me now. 

This fresh reading increased the doubts I had already felt 
relative to his having remained in America after writing to me. 
My grief and forlornness have made a strange alteration in my 
former feelings about his coming back. I seem to have lost all 
tny prudence and self-denial, and to care so little about his 
poverty, and so much about himself, that the prospect of his 
r eturn is really the only comforting thought I have now t r 
t upport me. I know this is weak in me, and that his coming 
back poor can lead to no good result for either of us. But he 

is the only living being left me to love, and 1 can't explain 

it — but I want to put my arms round his neck and tell him 
about Mary. 

March 14th. I locked up the end of the cravat in my writing* 
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desk. No change in the dreadful suspicions that the bar© sigbt 
of it rouses in me. I tremble if I so much as touch it. 

March 15th, 16th, 17th. Work, work, work. If I don't 
Stiock up, I shall be able to pay back the advance in another 
week ; and then, with a little more pinching in my daily ex- 
penses, I may succeed in saving a shilling or two to get some 
turf to put over Mary's grave — and perhaps even a few flowers 
besides to grow round it. 

March 18th. Thinking of Bobert all day long. Does this 
mean that he is really coming back ? If it does, reckoning 
the distance he is at from New Tork, and the time ships take 
to get to England, I might see him by the end of April or the 
beginning of May. 

March 19th. I don't remember my mind running once on 
the end of the cravat yesterday, and I am certain I never looked 
it it. Yet I had the strangest dream concerning it at night. 
J thought it was lengthened into a long clue, like the silken 
thread that led to Rosamond's Bower. I thought I took hold 
of it, and followed it a little way, and then got frightened, and 
tried to go back, but found that I was obliged, in spite of my- 
<elf, to go on. It led me through a place like the Valley of 
«*he Shadow of Death, in an old print I remember in my 
mother's copy of the Pilgrim's T'vogress. I seemed to be 
months and months following it without any respite, till at last 
it brought me, on a sudden, face to face with an angel whose 
eyes were like Mary's. He said to me, " Go on, still ; the 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it." I burst out 
crying, for the angel had Mary's voice as well as Mary's eyes, 
and woke with my heart throbbing, and my cheeks all wet. 
What is the meaning of this ? Is it always superstitious, I 
wonder, to believe that dreams may come true ? 

April 30th. I have found it ! God knows to what results 
it may lead ; but it is as certain as that I am sitting here before 
my journal, that I have found the cravat from which the end in 
Mary's hand was torn ! I discovered it last night ; but the 
flutter I was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty I felt, 
prevented me from noting down this most extraordinary and 
unexpected event at the time when it happened. Let nie try 
if I can preserve the memory of it in writing now. 

I was going home rather late from where I work, when 1 
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raddenly remembered that I had forgotten to buy myself any 
candles the evening before, and that I should be left in the 
dark if I did not manage to rectify this mistake in some way. 
The shop close to me, at which I usually deal, world be shut 
up, I knew, before I could get to it ; so I determined to go 
into the first place I passed where candles were sold. This 
turned out to be a small shop with two counters, which did 
fcnsiness on one side in the general grocery way, and on the 
other in the rag aud bottle and old iron line. 

There were several customers on the grocery side when 1 
went in, so I waited on the empty rag side till 1 could be 
served. Glancing about me here at the worthless-looking 
things by which I was surrounded, my eye was caught by a 
bundle of rags lying on the counter, as if they had just been 
brought in and left there. From mere idle curiosity, I looked 
close at the rags, and saw among them something like an old 
cravat. I took it up directly, and held it under a gas-light. 
The pattern was blurred lilac lines, running across and across 
the dingy black ground in a trellis-work form. I looked at the 
ends ; one of them was torn off. 

How I managed to hide the breathless surprise into which 
this discovery threw me, I cannot say ; but I certainly contrived 
to steady my voice somehow, and to ask for my candles calmly, 
when the man and woman serving in the shop, having disposed 
of their other customers, inquired of me what I wanted. 

As the man took down the candles, my brain was all in a 
whirl with trying to think how I could get possession of the 
old cravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, and a little 
quickness on my part in taking advantage of it, put the object 
within my reach in a moment. The man, having counted out 
the candles, asked the woman for some paper to wrap them in. 
She produced a piece much too small and flimsy for the purpose, 
and declared, when he called for something better, that the 
day's Bupply of stout paper was all exhausted. He flew into a 
rage with her for managing so badly. Just as they were be- 
ginning to quarrel violently, I stepped back to the rag-counter, 
took the old cravat carelessly out of the bundle, and said, in as 
light a tone as I could possibly assume : — 

" Come, come ! don't let my candles be the cause of hard 
Words between you. Tie this ragged old thing round them 
with a bit of string, and I shall carry them home quite com- 
fortably." 

The man seemed disposed to insist on the stout paper being 
produced ; but the woman, as if she was glad of an opportunity 
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of spiting him, snatched the candles away, and tied them up iu 
a moment in the torn old cravat. I was afraid he would have 
struck her hefore my face, he seemed in such a fury ; but, 
fortunately, another customer came in, and obliged him to put 
his hands to peaceable and proper uses. 

" Quite a bundle of all sorts on the opposite counter there/* 
I said to the woman, as I paid her for the candles. 

" Yes, and all hoarded up for sale by a poor creature with a 
lazy brute of a husband, who lets his wife do all the work, 
while he spends all the monej'," answered the woman, with a 
malicious look at the man by her side. 

" He can't surely have much money to spend, if his wife haa 
no better work to do than picking up rags," said I. 

"It isn't her fault if she hasn't got no better," says the 
woman, rather angrily. " She's ready to turn her hand to any- 
thing. Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping empty houses — 
nothing comes amiss to her. She's my half-sister, and I think 
I ought to know." 

" Did you say she went out charing?" I asked, making be- 
lieve as if I knew of somebody who might employ her. 

" Yes, of course I did," answered the woman ; " and if you can 
put a job into her hands, you'll be doing a good turn to a poor 
hard-working creature as wants it. She lives down the mews 
here to the right — name of Horlick, and as honest a woman as 
ever stood in shoe-leather. Now then, ma'am, what for you ?" 

Another customer came in just then, and occupied her at- 
tention. I left the shop, passed the turning that led down to 
the Mews, looked up at the name of the street, so as to know 
how to find it again, and then ran home as fast as I could. 
Perhaps it was the remembrance of my strange dream striking 
me on a sudden, or perhaps it was the shock of the discovery 
I had just made, but I began to feel frightened, without know 
ing why, and anxious to be under shelter in my own room. 

If Kobert should come back ! Oh, what a relief and help i 
would be now if Robert should come back ! 

May 1st. On getting indoors last night, the first thing 1 
did, after striking a light, was to take the ragged cravat off the 
candles, and smooth it out on the table I then took :the end 
that had been in poor Mary's hand out of my writing-desk, and 
smoothed that out too. It matched the torn side of the cravat 
exactly. I put them together, and satisfied myself that there 
was not a doubt of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night, A. kind of fever 
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got possession of me — a vehement yearning to go on from this 
first discovery and find out more, no matter what the risk might 
be. The cravat now really became, to my mind, the clue that 
I thought I saw in my dream — the clue that I was resolved to 
follow. I determined to go to Mrs. Horlick this evening, on 
my return from work. 

I found the Mews easily. A crook-backed dwarf of a man 
was lounging at the corner of it, smoking his pipe. Not liking 
his looks, I did not inquire of him where Mrs. Horlick lived, 
but went down the Mews till I met with a woman, and asked 
her. She directed me to the right number. I knocked at the 
door, and Mrs. Horlick herself — a lean, ill-tempered, miserable- 
looking woman — answered it. I told her at once that I had 
come to ask what her terms were for charing. She stared at 
me for a moment, then answered my question civilly enough. 

"You look surprised at a stranger like me finding you out? 
1 said. " I first came to hear of you hist night, from a relatioa 
of yours, in rather an odd way." 

And I told her all that had happened in the chandler's shop, 
bringing in the bundle of rags, and the circumstance of my 
carrying home the candles in the old torn cravat, as often as 
possible. 

" It's the first time I've heard of anything belonging to him 
turning out any use," said Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 

" What, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief belonged to your 
husband, did it ?" said I at a venture. 

" Yes ; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck-'andkercher into 
the bundle along with the rest ; and I wish I could have pitched 
him in after it," said Mrs. Horlick. " I'd sell him cheap at 
any rag-shop. There he stands, smoking his pipe at the end of 
the Mews, out of work for weeks past, the idlest humpbacked 
pig in all London !" 

She pointed to the man whom I had passed on entering the 
Mews. My cheeks began to burn and my knees to tremble ; 
for I knew that in tracing the cravat to its owner I was ad- 
vancing a step towards a fresh discovery. I wished Mrs. Hor 
lick good evening, and said I would write and mention the day 
on which I wanted her. 

"WhaV, I had just been told, put a thought into my mind that 
I was afraid to follow out. I have heard people talk of being 
light-headed, and I felt as I have heard them say they felt, 
when I retraced my steps up the Mews. My head got giddy, 
and my eyes seemed able to see nothing but the figure of the 
little crook-backed man, still smoking his pipe in his former 
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place, I could see nothing but that ; I could think of nothing 
but the mark of tbe blow on my poor lost Mary's temple. I 
know that I must have been light-headed, for as I came close 
to the crook-backed man, I stopped without meaning it. The 
minute before, there had been no idea in me of speaking to him. 
I did not know how to speak, or in what way it would be safest 
to begin. And yet, the moment I came face to face with him, 
something out of myself seemed to stop me, and to make me 
speak without considering beforehand, without thinking of con- 
sequences ; without knowing, I may almost say, what words I 
was uttering till the instant when they rose to my lips. 

" When your old neck-tie was torn, did you know that one 
end of it went to the rag-shop, and the other fell into my 
hands ?" 

I said these bold words to him suddenly, and, as it seemed, 
without my own will taking any part in them. 

He started, stared, changed colour. He was too much 
amazed by my sudden speaking to find an answer for me. 
When he did open his lips, it was to say, rather to himself than 
me: — 

" Tou're not the girl." 

" No," I said, with a strange choking at my heart. " I'm 
her friend." 

By this time he had recovered his surprise, and he seemed 
to be aware that he had let out more than he ought. 

" Tou may be anybody's friend you like," he said brutally, 
"so long as you don't come jabbering nonsense here. I don't 
know you, and I don't understand your jokes." 

He turned quickly away from me when he had said the last 
words. He had never once looked fairly at me since I first 
spoke to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck the blow ? 
I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I took it out and fol- 
lowed him. If it had been a five-pound note, I should have 
done the same in the state I was in then. 

" Would a pot of beer help you to understand me ?" I said, 
and offered him the sixpence. 

" A pot ain't no greal things," he answered, taking the six- 
pence doubtfully. 

" It may lead to something better," I said. 
His eyes began to twinkle, and he came close to me. Oh 
how my legs trembled ! — How my bead swam ! 

" This is all in a friendly way, is it ?" he asked in 4 
(k'hisper. 
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I nodded my head. At that moment, I coxdd not hare 
ipokon for worlds. 

"Friendly, of course," he went on to himself, "or there 
would have been a policeman in it. She told you, I suppose, 
that I wasn't the man ?" 

I nodded my head again. It was all I could do to keep mv 
self standing upright. 

" I suppose it's a case of threatening to have him up, and 
make him settle it quietly for a pound or two ? How much for 
me if you lay hold of him ?" 

"Half." 

I began to be afraid that he would suspect something if I 
was still silent. The wretch's eyes twinkled again, and he came 
closer. 

" I drove him to the Eed Lion, corner of Dodd Street and 
Budgely Street. The house was shut up, but he was let in at 
the jug and bottle-door, like a man who was known to the land- 
lord. That's as much as I can tell you, and I'm certain I'm 
right. He was the last fare I took up at night. The next 
morning master give me the sack. Said I cribbed his corn and 
his fares. I wish I had !" 

I gathered from this that the crook-backed man had been a 
cab-driver. 

" Why don't you speak ?" he asked suspiciously. " Has she 
b«en telling you a pack of lies about me ? What did she say 
wtien she came home?" 

" What ought she to have said ?" 

" She ought to have said my fare was drunk, and she came 
in the way as he was going to get into the cab. That's what 
she ought to have said, to begin with." 

" But after." 

" AVell, after. My fare, by way of larking with her, puts out 
his leg for to trip her up, and she stumbles and catches at me 
for to save herself, and tears off one of the limp ends of my 
rotten old tie. ' What do you mean by that, you brute ?' saya 
she, turning round, as soon as she was steady on her legs, to my 
fare. Says my fare to her, ' I means to teach you to keep a 
civil tongue in your head.' And he ups with his fist, and — 
what's come to you, now ? What are you looking at me like 
that for ? How do you think a man of my size was to take hex 
part, against a man big enough to have eaten me up ? Look 
as much as you like, in my place you would have done what I 
done — drove off when he shook his fist at you, and swore he'd 
be the death of you if you didn't start your horse in no time." 
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I saw he was working himself up into a rage ; hut I coild 
not, if niy life had depended on it, have stood near him, or 
looked at him, any longer. I just managed to stammer out 
that I had been walking a long way, and that, not being used 
to much exercise, I felt faint and giddy with fatigue. He only 
changed from angry to sulky, when I made that excuse I got 
a little further away from him, and then added, that if ha 
would be at the Mews entrance the next evening, I should have 
something more to say, and something more to give him. He 
grumbled a few suspicious words in answer, about doubting 
whether he should trust me to come back. Fortunately, at 
that moment, a policeman passed on the opposite side of the 
way. He slunk down the Mews immediately, and I was fret? 
to make my escape. 

How I got home, I can't say, except that I think I ran the 
greater part of the way. Sally opened the door, and asked if 
anything was the matter the moment she saw my face. I an- 
swered, "Nothing! nothing!" She stopped me as I was going 
into my room, and said: — 

" Smooth your hair a bit, and put your collar straight. 
There's a gentleman in there waiting for you." 

My heart gave one great bound — I knew who it was in an 
instant, and rushed into the room like a mad woman. 

" Oh, Eobert ! Eobert !" 

All my heart went out to him in those two little words. 

" Good God, Anne ! has anything happened ? Are you ill ?" 

" Mary ! my poor, lost, murdered, dear, dear Mary !" 

That was all I could say before I fell on his breast. 

May 2nd. Misfortunes and disappointments have saddened 
him a little ; but towards me he is unaltered. He is as good, 
as kind, as gently and truly affectionate as ever. I believe no 
other man in the world could have listened to the story of 
Mary's death with such tenderness and pity as he. Instead of 
cutting me short anywhere, he drew me on to tell more than I 
had intended ; and his first generous words, when I had done, 
were to assure me that he would see himself to the grass being 
laid and the flowers planted on Mary's grave. I could almost 
have gone on my knees and worshipped him when he made me 
that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest of men cannot 
always be unfortunate ! My cheeks burn when I think that ho 
has come back with only a few pounds in his pocket, after all 
his hard and honest struggles to do well in America. They 
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mast be bad people there, when such a man as Robert cannot 
get on among them. He now talks calmly and resignedly of 
trying for any one of the lowest employments by wb ch a man 
can earn his bread honestly in this great city — he who knows 
French, who can write so beautifully ! Oh, if the people who 
have places to give away only knew Robert as well as I do, 
what a salary he would have, what a post he would be chosen 
to occupy ! 

I am writing these lines alone, while he has gone to the Mews, 
to treat with the dastardly, heartless wretch with whom I spoke 
yesterday. 

Robert says the creature — I won't call him a man — must be 
humoured and kept deceived about poor Mary's end, in order 
that we may discover and bring to justice the monster whose 
drunken blow was the death of her. I shall know no ease of 
mind till her murderer is secured, and till I am certain that he 
will be made to suffer for his crimes. I wanted to go with 
Robert to the Mews ; but he said it was best that he should 
carry out the rest of the investigation alone ; for my strength 
and resolution had been too hardly taxed already. He said 
more words in praise of me for what I have been able to do up 
to this time, which I am almost ashamed to write down with 
my own pen. Besides, there is no need— praise from his lips 
is one of the things that I can trust my memory to preserve to 
the latest day of my life. 

May 3rd. Robert was very long last night before he came 
back to tell me what he had done. He easily recognised the 
hunchback at the corner of the Mews, by my description of 
him ; but he found it a hard matter, even with the help of 
money, to overcome the cowardly wretch's distrust of him as a 
Btrauger and a man. However, when this had been accom- 
plished, the main difficulty was conquered. The hunchback, 
excited by the promise of more money, went at once to the 
Red Lion to inquire about the person whom he had driven 
there in his cab. Robert followed him, and waited at the cor- 
ner of the street. The tidings brought by the cabman were of 
the most unexpected kind. The murderer — I can write of him 
by no other name — had fallen ill on the very night when he 
was driven to the Red Lion, had taken to his bed there and 
then, and was still confined to it at that very moment. His 
disease was of a kind that is brought on by excessive drinking, 
and that affects the mind as well as the body. The people a! 
the public-house called it the Horrors. 
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Hearing tbese things, Robert determined to see if he could 
not find out something more for himself, by going and inquiring 
at the public-house, in the character of one of the friends o* 
the sick man in bed upstairs. He made two important disco- 
veries. First, he found out the name and address of the doctor 
in attendance. Secondly, he entrapped the barman into men- 
tioning the murderous wretch by his name. This last discovery 
adds an unspeakably fearful interest to the dreadful misfortune 
of Mary's death. Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, was the name of the man 
whose drunken example ruined her father ; and Noah Truscott 
is also the name of the man whose drunken fury killed her. 
There is something that makes one shudder, something super- 
natural in this awful fact. Eobert agrees wkh me that the 
hand of Providence must have guided my steps to that shop 
from which all the discoveries since made took their rise. He 
Bays he believes we are the instruments of effecting a righteous 
retribution ; and, if he spends his last farthing, he will have 
the investigation brought to its full end in a court of justice. 

May 4th. Eobert went to-day to consult a lawyer whom 
he knew in former times. The lawyer was much interested, 
though not so seriously impressed as he ought to have been by 
the story of Mary's death and of the events that have followed 
it. He gave Eobert a confidential letter to take to the doctor 
in attendance on the double-dyed villain at the Eed Lion. 
Eobert left the letter, and called again and saw the doctor, 
who said his patient was getting better, and would most likely 
be up again in ten days or a fortnight. This statement Eobert 
communicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer has undertaken tc 
have the public-house properly watched, and the hunchback 
(who is the most important witness) sharply looked after for 
the next fortnight, or longer, if necessary. Here, then, thf 
progress of this dreadful business stops for awhile. 

May 5th. Eobert has got a little temporary employment in 
copying for his friend the lawyer. I am working harder than 
over at my needle, to make up for the time that has been lost 
lately. 

May 6th. To-day was Sunday, and Eobert proposed that 
we should go and look at Mary's grave. He, who forgets no- 
thing where a kindness is to be done, has found time to per- 
form the promise he made to me on the night when we ftnt 
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met. The grave ia already, by his orders, covered wilt tnrf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some flowers, and a low head- 
stone, are to be added to make the place look worthier of my. 
poor lost darling who is beDeath it. Oh ! I hope I shall live 
long after I am married to Robert ! I want so much time to 
ahow him all my gratitude ! 

May 20th. A hard trial to my courago to-day. I n«ive given 
evidence at the police-office, and have seen the monster who 
murdered htr. 

I could only look at him once. I could just see that he was 
a giant in size, and that he kept his dull, lowering, bestial face 
turned towards the witness box, and his bloodshot, vacant eyes 
staring on me. For an instant I tried to confront that look ; 
for an instant I kept my attention fixed on him — on his blotched 
face, on the short grizzled hair above it — on his knotty, mur- 
derous right hand, hanging loose over the bar in front of him, 
like the paw of a wild beast over the edge of its den. Then 
the horror of him — the double horror of confronting him, in 
the first place, and afterwards of seeing that he was an old 
man — overcame me ; and I turned away, fain, sick, and shud- 
dering. I never faced him again ; and at the end of my evi- 
dence Eobert considerately took me out. 

When we met once more at the end of the examination, 
Eobert told me that the prisoner never spoke, and never 
changed his position. He was either fortified by the cruel 
composure of a savage, or his faculties had not yet thoroughly 
recovered from the disease that had so lately shaken them. 
The magistrate seemed to doubt if he was in his right mind; 
but the evidence of the medical man relieved him from this 
uncertainty, and the prisoner was committed for trial on a 
charge of manslaughter. 

Why not on a charge of murder ? Eobert explained the law 
to me when I asked that question. I accepted the explanation, 
but it did not satisfy me. Mary Mallinson was killed by a 
blow from the hand of Noah Truscott. That is murder in the 
sight of God. Why not murder in the sight of the law also ? 



June 18th. To-morrow is the day appointed for the trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

Before sunset this evening, I went to look at Mary's grave. 
The turf has grown so green since I saw it last ; and the flowere 
are springing up so prettily. A bird was perched, dressing hia 
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feathers, on the low white head-stone that hears the inscription 
of her name and age. I did not go near enough to disturb the 
little creature. He looked innocent and pretty on the grave, 
as Mary herself was in her life-time. When he flew away I 
went and sat for a little by the headstone, and read tLe mourn- 
ful lines on it. Oh ! my love ! my love ! what harm or wrong 
had you ever done in this world, that you should lie at eighteen 
by a blow from a drunkard's hand ? 

June 19th. The trial. My experience of what happened 
at it is limited, like my experience of the examination at the 
police-office, to the time occupied in giving my own evidence. 
They made me say much more than I said before the magis- 
trate. Between examination and cross-examination, I had to 
go into almost all the particulars about poor Mary and her 
funeral that I have written in this journal ; the jury listening 
to every word I spoke with the most anxious attention. At 
the end, the judge said a few words to me approving of my 
conduct, and then there was a clappiDg of hands among the 
people in court. I was so agitated and excited that I trembled 
all over when they let me go out into the air again. 

I looked at the prisoner both when I entered the witness- 
box and when I left it. The lowering brutality of his face was 
unchanged, but his faculties seemed to be more alive and ob- 
servant than they were at the police-office. A frightful blue 
change passed over his face ; and he drew his breath so heavily 
that the gasps were distinctly audible, while I mentioned Mary 
by name, and described the mark of the blow on her temple. 
When they asked me if I knew anything of the prisoner, and I 
answered that I only knew what Mary herself had told me 
about his having been her father's ruin, he gave a kind of groan, 
and struck both his hands heavily on the dock. And when I 
passed beneath him on my way out of court, he leaned over 
suddenly, whether to speak to me or to strike me I can't say, 
for he was immediately made to stand upright again by the 
turnkeys on either side of him. While the evidence proceeded 
(as Robert described it to me), the signs that he was suffering 
under superstitious terror became more and more apparent 
until, at last, just as the lawyer appointed to defend him was 
rising to speak, he suddenly cried out, in a voice that startled 
everyone, up to the very judge on the bench, " Stop !" 

There was a pause, and all eyes looked at him. The perspira- 
tion was pouring over his face like water, and he made strange 
smeouth sicna with his hands to the judge opposite. " Stop all 
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this !" he cried out. " I've been the ruin of the father, and the 
death of the child. Hang me before I do more harm ! Hang 
me, for God's sake, out of the way !" As soon as the shock 
produced by this extraordinary interruption had subsided, he 
was removed, and there followed a long discussion aboat whe- 
ther he was of sound mind, or not. The matter was left to 
the jury to decide by their verdict. They found him guilty of 
the charge of manslaughter, without the excuse of insanity. 
He was brought up again, and condemned to transportation 
for life. All he did, on hearing the dreadful sentence, was to 
reiterate his desperate words, " Hang me before I do more 
harm ! Hang me, for God's sake, out of the way !" 

June 20th. I made yesterday's entry in sadness of heart, and 
I have not been better in my spirits to-day. It is something 
to have brought the murderer to the punishment that he de- 
serves. But the knowledge that this most righteous act of 
retribution is accomplished, brings no consolation with it. The 
] aw does indeed punish Noah Truscott for his crime ; but can 
t raise up Mary Mallinson from her last resting-place in the 
churchyard ? 

While writing of the law, I ought to record that the heart- 
less wretch who allowed Mary to be struck down in his pre- 
sence without making an attempt to defend her, is not likely 
to escape with perfect impunity. The policeman who looked 
after him, to insure his attendance at the trial, discovered that 
he had committed past offences, for which the law can make 
him answer. A summons was executed upon him, and he was 
taken before the magistrate the moment he left the court after 
giving his evidence. 

I had just written these few lines, and was closing my 
journal, when there came a knock at the door. I answered it, 
thinking Robert had called on his way home to say good-night, 
and found myself face to face with a strange gentleman, who 
immediately asked for Anne Rodway. On hearing that I was 
the person inquired for, he requested five minutes' conversation 
with me. I showed him into the little empty room at the 
back of the house, and waited, rather surprised and fluttered, 
to hear what he had to say. 

He was a dark man, with a serious manner, and a short, 

etern way of speaking. I was certain that he was a stranger, 

and yet there seemed something in his face not unfamiliar to 

• me. He began by taking a newspaper from his pocket, and 
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asking me if I was the person who had given evidenjo at the 
trial of Noah Truscott on a charge of manslaughter ? I an- 
swered immediately that I was. 

"I have been for nearly two years in London, seeking Mary 
Mallinson, and always seeking her m vain," he said. " The 
first and only news I have had of L.er I found in the report 
of the trial yesterday." 

He still spoke calmly, but there was something in the look 
of his eyes which showed me that he was suffering in spirit. 
A. sudden nervousness overcame me, and I was obliged to sit 
down. 

"You knew Mary Mallinson, sir?" I asked, as quietly as I 
could. 

" I am her brother." 

I clasped my hands, and hid my face in despair. Oh, the 
bitterness of heart with which T heard him say those simple 
words. 

" Tou were very kind to her," said the calm, tearless man. 
" In her name, and for her sake, I thank you." 

" Oh, sir," I said, " why did you never write to her when 
you were in foreign parts ?" 

" I wrote often," he answered ; " but each of my letters 
contained a remittance of money. Did Mary tell you she had 
a stepmother ? If she did, you may guess why none of my 
letters were allowed to reach her. I now know that this 
woman robbed my sister. Has she lied in telling me that she 
was never informed of Mary's place of abode ?" 

I remembered that Mary had never communicated with her 
stepmother after the separation, and could therefore assure him 
that the woman had spoken the truth. 

He paused for a moment after that, and sighed. Then he 
took out a pocket-book, and said : — 

" I have already arranged for the payment of any legal ex- 
penses that may have been incurred by the trial ; but I have 
still to reimburse you for the funeral charges which you so 
generously defrayed. Excuse my speaking bluntly on this 
Bubject ; I am accustomed to look on all matters where money 
is concerned, purely as matters of business." 

I saw that he was taking several bank-notes out of the 
pocket-book, and stopped him. 

" I will gratefully receive back the little money I actually 
paid, sir, because I am not well off, and it would be an ungra- 
cious act of pride in me to refuse it from you," I said. "But 
I see you handling bank-notes, apv one of which is far beyond 
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Ihe amount you have to repay me. Pray put i n^tu oaen, sir. 
What I did for your poor lost sister, I did from my love and 
''. .udness for oer. Tou have thanked me for that : and your 
thanks are all I can receive." 

He nad hitherto concealed his feelings, but I saw them now 
begin to get the better of him. His eyes softened, and h<» 
took my hand and squeezed it hard. 

"I beg your pardon," he said. "I beg your pardon, witii 
iiii my heart." 

There was silence between us, for I was crying ; and I be- 
lieve, at heart, he was crying too. At last, he dropped my 
hand, ard seemed to change back, by an effort, to his former 
calmness. 

" Is there no one belonging to you to whom I can be of 
3or7ice ?" he asked. " I see among the witnesses on the trial 
the name of a young man who appears to have assisted you in 
the inquiries which led to the prisoner's conviction. Is be a 
relation ?" 

" No, sir ; at least, not now — but I hope — " 

"What?" 

" I hope that he may, one day, be the nearest and dearest 
relation to me that a woman can have." I said those words 
boldly, because I was afraid of his otherwise taking some 
wrong view of the connection between Robert and me. 

"Oueday?" he repeated. "One day may be a long time 
»ien&j." 

" We are neither of us well off, sir," I said. " One day 
means the day when we are a little richer than we are now." 

" Is the young man educated ? Can he produce testimonials 
to his character ? Oblige me by writing his name and address 
down on the back of that card." 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting which 1 am afraid did 
me no credit, he took out another card, and gave it to me. 

" I shall leave England to-morrow," he said. " There is 
nothing now to keep me in my own country. If you are ever 
in any difficulty or distress (which, I pray God, you may 
uever be), apply to mv London agent, whose address you have 
there." 

He stopped, and looked at me attentively — then took my 
hand again. 

"Where is %he buried?" he said suddenly, in a quick 
whisper, turning his head away. 

I told him, and added that we had made the grave as beau 
liJal as we ."-ould -villi grass and flower 
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I saw his lips whiten and tremble. 

" Q-od bless and reward you!" he said, and drew me fawards 
him quickly, and kissed my forehead. I was quite overcome, 
and sank down, and hid my face on the table. "When I 
looked up again, he was gone. 



June 25th, 1841. I write these lines on my wedding morn, 
ing, when little more than a year has passed since Robert re- 
turned to England. 

His salary was increased yesterday to one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year. If I only knew where Mr. Mallinson was, 1 
would write and tell him of our present happiness. Eut for 
the situation which his kindness procured for Robert, we might 
still have been waiting vainly for the day that has now come. 

I am to work at home for the future, and Sally is to help us 
in our new abode. If Mary could have lived to see this day ! 
I am not ungrateful for my blessings ; but, oh, how I miss that 
sweet face, on this morning of all others ! 

I got up to-day early enough to go alone to the grave, and 
to gather the nosegay that now lies before me from the flowers 
that grow round it. I shall put it in my bosom when Robert 
comes to fetch me to the church. Mary would have been my 
bridesmaid if she had lived; and I can't forget Mary, even o«? 
irv wetidinp clsv I * * * * 



THE NIGHT. 



The last words of the last story fell low and trembling froni 
Owen's lips. He waited for a moment, while Jessie dried the 
tears which Anne Rodway's simple diary had drawn from her 
svarm young heari, then closed the manuscript, and, taking her 
hand, patted it in his gentle, fatherly way. 

" You will he glad to hear, my love," he said, " that I can 
speak from personal experience of Anne Eodway's happiness. 
She came to live in my parish soon after the trial at which she 
appeared as chief witness ; and I was the clergyman who mar- 
ried her. Months before that, I knew her story, and had read 
those portions of her diary which you have just heard. When 
1 made her my little present on her wedding-day, and when she 
gratefully entreated me to tell her what she could do for me ii. 
return, I asked her for a copy of her diary to keep among the 
papers that I treasured most. 'The reading of it now and 
then,' I said, ' will encourage that faith in the brighter and 
better part of human nature which I hope, by God's help, to 
preserve pure to my dying day.' In that way I became pos- 
sessed of the manuscript : it was Anne's husband who made 
the copy for me. Tou have noticed a few withered leaves scat- 
tered here and there between the pages. They were put there, 
years since, by the bride's own hand — they are all that now re- 
main of the flowers that Anne Eodway gathered on her mar- 
riage morning from Mary Mallinson's grave." 

Jessie tried to answer, but the words failed on her lips. Be- 
tween the effect of the story, and the anticipation of the partin, 
now so near at hand, the good, impulsive, affectionate creature 
was fairly overcome. She laid her head on Owen's shoulder 
»nd kept tight hold of his hand, and let her heart speak simplj 
for itself, without attempting to heln it by a single word 
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The silence that followed was broken harshly by the To war 
clock. The heavy hammer slowly rang out ten strokes through 
the gloomy night-time and the dying storm. 

I waited till the last humming echo of the clock fainted into 
dead stillness. I listened once more attentively, and again 
Listened in vain. Then I rose, and proposed to my brothers 
that we should leave our guest to compose herself for the 
night. 

When Owen and Morgan were ready to quit tne room, I 
took her by the hand, and drew her a little aside. 

■' Tou leave us early, my dear," I said, "but before you go 
to-morrow morning — " 

I stopped, to listen for the last time, before the words were 
spoken which committed me to the desperate experiment of 
pleading George's cause in defiance of his own request. 
Nothing caught my ear but the sweep of the weary weakened 
wind, and the melancholy surging of the shaken trees. 

"But before you go to-morrow morning," I resumed, "I 
want to speak to you in private. We shall breakfast at eight 
o'clock Is it asking too much to beg you to come and see me 
alone in my study at half-past seven ?" 

Just as her lips opened to answer me, I saw a change pass 
over her face. I had kept her hand in mine while I was speak- 
ing, and I must have pressed it unconsciously so hard as almost 
to hurt her. She may even have uttered a few words of re- 
monstrance ; but they never reached me — my whole hearing 
sense was seized, absorbed, petrified. At the very instant when 
I had ceased speaking, I, and I alone, heard a faint sound — a 
sound that was new to me — fly past the Glen Tower on tbe 
wings of the wind. 

" Open the window for God's sake," I cried. 

My hand mechanically held hers tighter and tighter. She 
struggled to free it, looking hard at me with pale cheeks and 
frightened eyes. Owen hastened up and released her, and put 
his arms round me. 

" Griffith, Griffith !" he whispered — " control yourself for 
George's sake." 

Morgan hurried to the window, and threw it wide open. 

The wind and rain rushed m fiercely. Welcome, welcome 
wind! They all heard it now. Oh, Father in Heaven, so 
aierciful to fathers on earth, my son, my son ! 

It came in, louder and louder with every gust of wind— the 
;oyous, rapid, gathering roll of wheels. My eyes fastened on 
>-s3r as if they could see to her heart, while she *tood there wil 1 
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net sweet face turned on me, alt pale and startle L I tried te 
speak to her — I tried to break away from Owen's arms, to 
tiirow my own arms round her, to keep her on my bosom till 
he came to take her from me. But all my strength had gone 
In the long waiting and the long suspense. My head sank on 
Owen's breast — but I still heard the wheels. Morgan loosened 
my cravat, and sprinkled water over my face — I still heard the 
wheels. The poor terrified girl ran into her room, and came 
back with her smelling salts — I heard the carriage stop at the 
house. The room whirled round and round with me — but I 
heard the eager hurry of footsteps in the hall, and the opening 
of the door. In another moment my son's voice rose clear and 
cheerful from below, greeting the old servants who loved him. 
The dear familiar tones just poured into my ear — and then, 
the moment they filled it, hushed me suddenly to rest. 

When I came to myself again, my eyes opened upon George. 
1 was lying on the sofa, still in the same room — the lights we 
j mi read by in the evening were burning on the table — my son 
sa3 kneeling at my pillow — and we two were alone. 



THE MORNING. 



I'hk wind is fainter, but there is still no calm. The mm ii 
ceasing, but there is still no sunshine. The view from niv 
window shows me the mist heavy on the earth, and a dim gray 
veil drawn darkly over the sky. Less than twelve hours since, 
such a prospect would have saddened me for the day. I look 
out at it this morning, through the bright medium of my own 
happiness, and not the shadow of a shade falls across the steady 
inner sunshine that is pouring over my heart. 

The pen lingers fondly in my hand ; and yet it is little, very 
little, that I have left to say. The Purple Volume lies open 
by my side, with the Stories ranged together in it in the order 
in which they were read. My son has learnt to prize them 
already as the faithful friends who served him at his utmost 
need. I have only to wind off the little thread of narrative on 
which they are all strung together, before the volume is closed, 
and our anxious literary experiment fairly ended. 

My son and I had a quiet hour together, on that fc<*ppy 
night, before we retired to rest. The little Love-Plot invented 
in George's interests, now required one last stroke of diplomacy 
to complete it, before we all threw off cur masks, and assumed 
our true characters for the future. When my son and I parted 
for the night, we had planned the necessary stratagem for taking 
our lovely guest Dy surprise, as soon as she was out of her bed 
in the morning. 

Shortly after seven o'clock, I sent a message to Jessie, by 
her maid, informing her that a good night's rest had done won- 
ders for me, and that I expected to see her in my study, a< 
half-past seven, as we had arranged the evening before. As 
soon as her answer, promising to be punctual to the appoint 
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ment, tad reached me, I took George into my study — left him 
in my place to plead his own cause — and stole away, five 
minutes before the half-hour, to join my brothers in the break 
fast-room. 

Although the sense of my own happiness disposed me to take 
the brightest view of my son's chances, I must nevertheless 
acknowledge that some nervous anxieties still fluttered about 
my heart while the slow minutes of suspense were counting 
themselves out in the breakfast-room. I had as little attention 
to spare for Owen's quiet prognostications of success as for 
Morgan's pitiless sarcasms on love, courtship, and matrimony. 
A quarter of an hour elapsed — then twenty minutes. The hand 
moved on, and the clock pointed to five minutes to eight, before 
I heard the study-door open, and before the sound of rapidly, 
advancing footsteps warned me that George was coming into 
the room. 

His beaming face told the good news before a, word cou-d be 
spoken on either side. The excess of his happiness literally 
and truly deprived him of speech. He stood eagerly looking 
at us all three, with outstretched hands and glistening eyet. 

" Have I folded up my surplice for ever ?" asked Owen. 
'' Or am I to wear it once again, George, in your service ?" 

" Answer this question first," interposed Morgan, with a look 
of grim anxiety. " Have you actually taken your young woman 
off my hands, or have you not ?" 

No direct answer followed either question. George's feelings 
had been too deeply stirred to allow him to return jest for jest 
at a moment's notice. 

" Oh, father, how can 1 thank yen ?" he said. " And you 
and you !" he added, looking at Owen and Morgan gratefully. 

" You must thank Chance, as well as thank us," I replied, 
epeaking as lightly as my heart would let me, to encourage 
him. " The advantage of numbers in our little Love-Plot was 
all on our side. Remember, George, we were three to one." 

"While I was speaking, the breakfast-room door opened noise- 
lessly, and showed us Jessie standing on the threshold, uncertain 
whether to join us, or to run back to her own room. Her bright 
complexion heightened to a deep glow ; the tears just rising in 
her eyes, and not yet falling from them ; her delicate lips 
trembling a little, as if they were still shyly conscious of othei 
lips that had pressed them but a few minutes since; her at- 
titude irresolutely graceful ; her hair just disturbed enough over 
her forehead and her cheeks to add to the charm of them— she 
Btood before us, the loveliest living picture of youth and ten 
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derness and virgin love that eyes ever looked on. George and 
I both advanced together to meet her at the door. But the 
good, grateful girl had heard from my son the true story of all 
that T had done, and hoped, and suffered for the last ten days, 
and showed charmingly how she felt it, by turning at once 
to me. 

" May 1 stop at the Grlen Tower a little longer ?" she asked 
simply. 

" If you think you can get through your evenings, my love," 
I answered. " But surely you forget that the Purple Volume 
is closed, and that the Stories have all come to an end ?" 

She clasped her arms round my neck, and laid her chee^ 
fondly against mine. 

" How you must have suffered yesterday !" she whispered 
softly. 

" And how happy I am to-day !" 

The tears gathered in her eyes and dropped over her cheeks, 
as she raised her head to look at me affectionately when I said 
those words. I gently unclasped her arms, and led her to 
George. 

" So you really did love him, then, after all ?" I whispered; 
' though you were too sly to let me discover it." 

A smile broke out among the tears, as her eyes wandered 
away from mine, and stole a look at my son. The clock struck 
the hour, and the servant came in with breakfast. A little 
domestic interruption of this kind was all that was wanted to 
put us at our ease. We drew round the table cheerfully, and 
set the Queen of Hearts at the head of it, in the character vA 
aislroa? of the house already. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.)" 
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always in Human Nature, has 
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punish crime, and slay, as if death had but this one gate?"— Btkon. 

"What is Ten Thousand Times more Terrible than Revolution or War? Outraged Nature ! 
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When mercy seasons justice, The Deeds of Mercy."— Shakespeare. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
RED SP IDER. I EYE. 

BARR (ROBERT : LUKE SHARP), STORIES BY. Cr. 8vo, ci., 3s. 6<i. ea. 

IN A STEAMER CHAIR. With Frontispiece and Vignette by Demain Hammond. 
FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &c. With 47 Illustrations. 

BARRETT (FRANK), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6<1. each. 



FETTERED FOR LIFE. 
THE SIN OF OLGA ZASSOULICH. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 
FOLLY MORRISON. | HONEST DAVIE. 
LITTLE LADY LINTON. 



A PRODIGAL'S PROGRESS. 
JOHN FORD; and HIS HELPMATE. 
A RECOILING VENGEANCE. 
LIEUT.BARNABAS. I FOUND GUILTY. 
FOR LOVE AND HONOUR. 



THE WOMAN OF THE IRuJM bRAOaLfc/iS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BEACONSFIELD, LORD. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
BEAUCHAMP (S).-GRANTLEY GRANGE. Post 8vo, must, boards, as. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS : A Gathering from 

the Picture Galleries, engraved on Steel, imperial 41 0, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s. 

BECHSTEIN (LUDWIG).— AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other German 

Stories. With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 98 Illustrations by 
Richter. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 

BESANT (WALTER), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each ; ci. limp, 2s. 6d. each 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. With Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. 
THE CAPTAINS' ROOM, &c. With Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 
ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece by Charles Green. 
UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. | CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 

THE WORLD WENT YERY WELL THEN. With 12 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
HERR PAULUS: His Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 

FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. With Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy, 
TO CALL HER MINE, &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL'S. 

THE HOLY ROSE,&c. With Frontispiece by F.Barnard. 

ARMOREL OF LYONESSE: A Romance of To-day. With 12 Illusts. by F.Barnard. 
ST. KATHERINE'S BY THE TOWER. With 12 page Illustrations by C. Green. 
VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, &c. | THE IVORY GATE: A Novel. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. 

BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
IN DEACON'S ORDERS, & c. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.\_Shortly. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
8IR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. till. 
AS WE ARE : AS WE MAY BE : Social Essays. Crown 8vo, linen, 6s. [Shortly. 
THE ART OF FICTION. Demy8vo, I s. 

BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, NOVELS BY. " 

Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each; cl. limp, 2s. «<!. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. , BY CELIA'S ARBOUR. 



MY LITTLE GIRL. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. 



THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT, &c. 
'TWAS IN TRAFALGAR'S BAY, &c 
THE TEN YEARS' TENANT, &c. 



V There 13 also a LIBRARY EDITION of the above Twelve Volumes, handsomely 
set in new type, on a large crown 8vo page, and bound in cloth extra, 6s. each; and 
a POPULAR EDITION of THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, medium 8vo, 6d. ; cloth, is. 
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BEERBOHM (JULIUS).— WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA ; or, Life 

amon g the Ostrich Hunters. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clolh extr a, 3s. 6d. 

BELLEW (FRANK).— THE ART OF AMUSING: A Collection of Grace- 

ful Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. 300 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 4s. ttd, 

BENNETT (W. C, LL.D.), WORKS BY. Post Svo, cloth limp. 2s. each7 
_A B ALLA D HIS TORY OF ENGLAND. | SONGS FOR SAILORS. 

BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 

95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, <8s. 

BIERCE~(AMBROSE).— IN THE MIDST OF LIFE : Tales of Soldi?rs 

and Civilians. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <is. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

BILL NYE'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With i 4 6 Illus- 

trations by F Opper. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ttd. 

BLACKBURN'S (HENRY) ART HANDBOOKS. 



GROSYENOR NOTES, Vol. III., 1888-90. 

With 230 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-1894. With 

numerous Illustrations, each Is. 

THE NEW GALLERY, Vol. I., 1888-1892. 

With 250 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 
ENGLISH PICTURES at the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. With 114 Illustrations. Is. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL 

GALLERY. With 128 Illustrations. 13. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO THE 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 242 Illusts., cl.. 3s. 



ACADEMY NOTES, 187S, 1877-86, 1889, 

1890. 1892- 1894, each Is. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1873-79. Complete 

in One Vol.. with 600 Illusts. Cloth, 6s. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-8J. Complete 

in One Vol., with 700 Illusts. Cloth, 6s. 

GROSYENOR NOTES, 1877. 6d. 
GROSYENOR NOTES, separate years, 

from 1878-1890, each Is. 
GROSYENOR NOTES, Vol. I., 1877-82. 

With ^too Illusts. Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 

GROSYENOR NOTES.Vol. II..18S3-87. 

With 300 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE PARIS SALON, 1894. With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 
TH E PARIS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 1893. With Sketches. 3s. «d. 

BLIND (MATHILDE), Poems by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. 

DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. With a Frontispiece by Ford Madox Brown. 
_ SONGS AND SONNETS. Fcap. 8vo, ve ll um and gold. 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Journalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cl., 25s. 
TH E OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

BOWERS (GEORGE).— LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL. 

Oblong folio, half- bound, 21s. 

BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN'S LAND. | CAMP NOTES. | SAVAGE LIFE. 



BRAND (JOHN).— OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; 

chiefly illustrating the Origin ot our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. 
With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis, and Illusts. Cr. Sv o, cloth extra, 7s. <><!. 

BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY\ 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Seventeenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," separately printed. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Git. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 4s. «d. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE : Galileo.Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. With Portraits. 
LETTERS ON NATUR AL MA GIC With numerous Illus trati ons. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. ^GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. Translated 

by R. E. Anderson , M.A. Post 8vo, half-bound, iis. 

BURTON (RICHARD F.).— THE BOOK OF THE SWORD. With 

over 400 Illus trations. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 

BURTON (ROBERT).— THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. With 

Translations of the Quotations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. ©<i. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED. Abridgment of Burton's Anat. Post 8vo,2s. 6d. 
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BRET HARTE, WORKS BY! ~~ 

BRET. HARTE'S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
LIBRARY EDITION. In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Vol. I. Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Luck of Roaring Camp— Bohemian Papers — American Legends. 
Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts — Eastern Sketches. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. V, Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 
Vol. VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

Vol. VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope — II. With Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 
Vol. VIII. Tales of the Pin e and t h e Cypress . 

THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry. With Introductory 
Essay by J. M. Bellew, Portrait of Author, and 50 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. 7s. 6d. 
BRET HARTE'S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 original Drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, reproduce d in Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THE GOLD EN GATE. With 59 Illu strations by Stanley L. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, &c. With Two Illustrations by Hume Nisbft. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE'S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. Frontisp. 
SUSY: A Novel. With Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. Christie. 
SALLY DOWS, &c. With 47 Illustrations by W. D. Almond, &c. 
A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN'S. With 26 Illustrations by W. Small &c 
THE BELL-RINGER OF ANGEL'S, &c. 39 Illusts. by Dudley Hardy, &c. 
CLARENCE : A Story of the War. With Illustratio ns. [Shortly. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
GABRIEL CONROY. I THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c. 

AM HEIRESS OF RED D OG, &c. | CALIFOR NIAN STORIES. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 3s. 6tl. each. 

FLIP. I MA RUJA. I A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Js. each. 
SNOW-BOUND AT EAGLE'S. | JEFF BRIGGS'S LOVE STORY. 

BRYDGES (HAROLD). -UNCLE SAM AT HOME. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN ( ROBERT), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. each. 
SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 
THE EARTHQUAKE : or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM : An Epic Poem, With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
THE WANDERING JEW : A Christmas Carol. S econd Edition. 
THE OUTCAST : A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, 

Peter Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 7s. fld. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. 
GOD AND THE MAN. With 11 Illus- 

trations by Fred. Barnard. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 

With Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 



LOYE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOVE MANOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 
MATT : A Story of a Caravan. Frontisp. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

WOMAN AND THE MAN. I RED AN D WHITE HEATHER. 

RACHEL DENE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Sept 

LADY KILPATRICK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

THE CHARLATAN. By Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, XOs. net. 

(JAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6.1. each; 
v post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

SHADOW OF A CR IM E. | A SON OF HAGAR. | THE DEEMS TER. 

CAMERON (COMMANDER V. LOVETT).— THE CRUISE OF THE 

"BLACK PRINCE" PRIVATEER. Post8vo, picture boards, 3s. 

CAMERON (MRS. H. LOVETT), NOVELS BY. Post8vo,iiiust.bds.,2s.each. 

J ULIET'S GUARDIAN. 1 DECE IVERS EVER. 

CARLYLE (JANE WELSH), LIFE OF. Bj^Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 
With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

by R. H. Shepherd, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND R. W. EMERSON, 1834 to 4372 

Edited by C. E. Norton. Wit h Portraits. Two Vols., crown 8 vo. cloth, 24s. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) WORKS.— Vol. I., Plays.— Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. Swinburne. — Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

CHAPPLE (J. MITCHELL). — THE MINOR CHORD: A Story of "5 

Prima D onna. Crown 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d. 

CHATTO (W. A.) AND J. JACKSON. — A TREATISE ON WOOD 

ENG RAVIN G-. Wit h 45 fine Illustrations. Large 410, half-leathe r , 38s. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
Witl 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Small 410, cloth extra, 3s. 6<1. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Derny8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6tl. 

CHESS BOOKS. 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an Analysis of the Openings. 

By Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. Wormald. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces. 
By F. K. Yo un g an d E. C. Howell. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CLARE (A.).— FO R THTLOVE O F A L ASS. Post 8vo, 2s. ; cl„ 2s. 6d. 

CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards 2s. each. 
PAUL FERROLL. | WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

CLODD (EDWARD, F.R.A.S.).-MYTHS AND DREAMS. Cr.8vo,3s.6d.' 
COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), NOVELS BY. 

THE CURE OF SOULS. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE RED SULTAN. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 61!. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

THE BURDE N OF ISABEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

COLEMAN (JOHN). -PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 

KN O WN. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

COLERID GE (M . E.) —SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. Is. 6d. 
COLLINS~(C. ALLSTON).-THE BAR SINISTER. Post 8vo, 2s. 
COLLINS (JOHN CHURTON, M.A.), BOOKS BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

JONATHAN SWI FT : A Biograp hical and Critical Study. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, £»s. 

COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION. | YO U PLAY ME FAL SE. | A VILLAGE COMEDY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
SWEET ANHE PAGE. | FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. 1 SWEET & TWENTY. | FRANCES. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8vo. cl. ex., 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
ANTONINA. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahoney. 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahoney. 
AFTER DARK. Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. | THE TWO DESTINIES. 
THE DEAD SECRET. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. With Illusts. by Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., and F. A. Fraser. 
NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., and A. W. Cooper. 
MY MISCELLANIES. With a Steel-plate Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 

THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 
MAN AND WIFE. With Illustrations by William Small. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 
MISS OR MRS.? With Illusts. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Henry Woods, A. R.A. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Reinhardt. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Sydney Hall. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins 



HEART AWD SCIENCE. I THE EYIL GENIUS. 

"I SAY NO." LITTLE NOVELS. 

A ROGUE'S LIFE. THE LEGACY OF CAIh. 



THE FALLEN LEAVES, 
JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER, 

THE BLACK ROBE. 

BLIND LOVE. With Prefa ce by Walter Besant, and Illusts. by A. Forestier, 

ituei TCrrtitffXKi tw tutixtti? Tt t~- cl.*;-.- i\/f n ^;, D,... A.l . I. .th la. 
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COLMAN'S (GEORGE) HUMOROUS WORKS: "Broad Grins," "My 

Nightgown and Slip pers," &c. With Life and Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7». 6cl. 

COLQUHOUN (M. J.)— EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: A Novel. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

CONVALESCENT~COOKERY : A Family Handbook. By Catherine 

Rvan. Crown 8vo, Is.; cl oth lim p. Is. fid. 

CONWAY (MONCURET).), WORKS BY\ ~ ' 

DEMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE. 65 Illustrations. Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, 2$«. 
GEORGE WASHINGTO N'S RU LES O F CIVILITY. Fcap.8vo, Jap, vellu m, 2s. fid. 

COOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY: ~~ 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 
LEO. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

COOP ER (EDWA RD H.)-GEOFFORY HAMILTON. Cr. 8vo, 3s76d. 
CORNWALL.— POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST" OF ENG- 

LAND ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Rob e rt Hunt, F.R.S. Two S teel-plates b y Geo.Cruikshank. C r. 8vo, cl. 7s. fid. 

COTES (V. CECIL).— TWCTGIRLS ON A BARGE. With 44 Illuslra- 

tions by F. H. Tqwnsend. Post 8 vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 

CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), STORIES~BY~ " 

PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. Post8vo,illustrated boards 2s. 
HIS VANISHED STAR. Cro wn 8v o, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

CRELL1N (H. N.), BOOKS BY. 

ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. 28 Illusts. by S. L. Wood. Cr. 8vo,cl.,3s fid. 
THE NAZARENES: A Drama . C rown 8vo, Is. ' 

CRIM (MATT.).-ADVENTURES OF A FAIR REBEL. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, with a Frontispiece, 3s. fid. ; post 8vo, ill ustrated boards, 2s. 

CROKER (MRS. B. M.), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 
each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 



PRETTY MISS NEYILLE. 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
A FAMILY LIKENESS. 



DIANA BARRINGTON. 
PROPER PRIDE. 
"TO LET." 



MR. JERVIS. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. 

VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series: 

The First from 1835 to 1843; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of 
the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Cruik- 
shank, Hine, Landells, &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 
Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CUMMING (C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. fid. each 
IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 
IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. With 42 Illustrations. 
TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. With 28 Illu strations. 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. With Photogravure Frontis. Demy 8vo, cl.,7 s. fid. 

CUSSANS (JOHN E.).— A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; witFTH". 

structions for Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. ; 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Coloured Plates. Fourth edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth exlra, 6s. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS of GOLD. Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.; post8vo,bds.,2s. 
])ANIEL (GEORGE).— MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

With Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank, Crown 8v o, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

DAUDET (ALPHONSE).— THE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN).— MR. SADLER'S DAUGHTERS: 

With a Frontispi ece by Stanley Wood. Cr own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

DAVIES (DR. N. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. Cr.8vo,ls.ea. ; cl„ Is. fi«l. ea. 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS. 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease. 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency , and a Dietary for its Cure. 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE. Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Collected 

and Edited, with Memorial-Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, Xits. 

DAWSON (ERASMUS, M.B.).— THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. Crown 

8vo, cl oth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, a». 

DE GUERIN (MAURICE), THE JOURNAL OF. Edited by G. S. 

Trebutien. With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the zoth French 
Edition by Jessie P. Frqthingham. Fcap, 8vo, half-bound, 8 s. 6<l. 

DE MAISTRE (XAVIER).— A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. Trans- 

lated by Henry Attwell. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. G<I. 

DE MILLE (JAMES).— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. With a Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, '2s. 

DERBY (THE).— THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURF. With Brief 

Accounts of The Oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, a*. 6«1. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo,ci., 3s.e«i. ea . ; post 8vo,bds.,as.ea! 

OUR LADY OF TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 

DEWAR (T. R.).— A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. With 220 

Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. 6d. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, illustrated board.. a*, each. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. | NICHOLAS NICKLEB Y. | OLIVER TWIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography 
Edited by Richard H^rne Shepherd, Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations 
by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OP MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev.E. C. Brewer, LL.D. With an English Bibliography. 
Seventeenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 7s. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 

WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr.8vo, cl., 5s. 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi- 
the-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

DIDEROT.-THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Notes, 
by Walter Herries Pollock. With a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 4s. 6d. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Squaie8vo, cloth. 6s. 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. With 4. Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. Two Series. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 

DOBSON (W. T.)-POETICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICI- 

TIES. Post 8vo , cloth limp, as. 6d,. 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, Us. each; cloth limp, as. 6d. each. 



THE MAN-HUNTER. | WANTED! 

CAUGHT AT LAST! 

TRACKED AND TAKEN. 

WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 

SUSPICION AROUSED. 



A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 
LINK BY LINK. I DARK DEEDS. 
THE LONG ARM OF THE LAW. [Shortly. 



Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, boards, 8s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 Illustrations. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 



DOYLE (A. CONAN).— THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE : A Romance 

of the Unromantic. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
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DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., ««. per Vol. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. Three Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Essay 
by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. Fro m Gifford's Text. Edit by CoI.Cunningham. OneVol. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE : Mrs. Everard Cotes), WORKS BT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE : How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Our- 
selves. With in Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTUR ES OF A MEMSAHIB. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A DAUGHTER OP TO-DAY. [Shortly. | VERNON'S AUNT. 4 7 Illust?. by Hal Hurst 

DYER (T. F. THISELTON, M.A.).-THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

J)ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota- 
*"* tions, by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 6s. per Volume. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 

HERRICK'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 

EDGCUMBE (E. R. PEARCE).— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and 

on the River' Plate. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8v o, cloth extra, 5s. 

EDISON, THE LIFE & INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. ByW.K.L.and 

_A. DicKSON.^With 2 00 Illustr atio ns by R.F. Outcalt, &c. Demy 410, cloth gilt, 18s. 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), N0VELST3Y; 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. board s, 2s. 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER).-WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Quaint Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-), NOVELS BY. " 

KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

FELIC IA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

EGERTON (REV. J. C.).-SUSSEX FOLK AND SUSSEX WAYS. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. Wace, and 4 Illustrations. Cr.8vo, cloth ex., 5s. 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2s. 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Building a House ; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. I. 
Richardson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 600 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, F.S.AA WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART. Count of Albany 

(The Young Pretender). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
John Browning, F.R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. Twenty-fourth Thousand. Cr. 8vo, Is. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Samuel Arthur 

Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience. Edited by William Crookes. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

ON THE VARIOUS FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
E ACH OTHER. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

WAR : Three Essays, reprinted from " Military Manners." Cr, Svo, Is. ; cl„ ls.Od. 

FENN (G. MANVILLE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

THE NEW MISTRESS. | WIT NESS TO THE DEED. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THF, TIfiRR L.1T.V. I THD wunr vtoihh 
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FIN-BEC.— THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 

Li ving and Dining. Post 8vo, c loth limp, 2s. 6d. 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro- 

technist's Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 267 Illustration?. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 5s. 

FIRST BOOK, MY. By Walter Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen, Hall Caine, George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan 
Doyle, M. E. Braddon, F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, R. M. Ballantyne, 
I. Zangwill, Morley Roberts, D. Christie Murray, Marie Corelli, J. K. 
Jerome, John Strange Winter, Bret Harte, " Q.," Robert Buchanan, and R. L. 
Stevenson. With a Prefatory Story by Jerome K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. 
Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, Vs. fid. 

FITZGERALD (PERCY), WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages from Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. fid. 
A DAY'S TOUR: Journey through France and Belgium. With Sketches. Cr.4t0.Is. 
FATAL ZERO. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. fid. ; p ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
BELLA DONNA. I LADY OF BRANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. I NEVER FORGOTTEN. I SEVEN TY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMES BO SWELL (of Auchinleck). With an Account of his Sajings, 

Doings, and Writings; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
THE SAVOY OPERA. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), WORKS BY. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY : A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by 
J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 2S8 Illusts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 16*. 
URANIA : A Romance. With 87 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS : Christ's Victorie 

in Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, fis. 

FONBLANQUE (ALBANY). -FILTHY LUCRE. PostSvo, illust. bds., 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
ONE BY ONE. | A REAL QUEEN. I KING OR KNAVE? 

ROPES OF SAND. Illustrated. I JACK DOYLE'S DAUGHTER. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. | OLYMPIA. | ROMANCES OF THE LAW. 

A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ESTHER'S GLOVE. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

SETH'S BROTHER'S WIFE. \ THE LAWTON GIRL. 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry Van Laun. 

Tnree Vols., de my 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. fid, each. 

FRI SWEiX ( HAlN).— ONE OF TWO : A Novel. Post 8vo, ilKsT. bds., 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. J LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE O LD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LONDON FAIRS. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 

Edited by John La ne. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

HARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. each. 

" A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. By George Glenny. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAI D THE RENT. By To m Jerrold. 

MY GARD EN W ILD. By Francis G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

GARRETT (EDWARD).— THE CAPEL GIRLS: A Novel. Crown 

bvo, cloth extra, 3 si. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, "2$. 

GAULOT (PAUL).— THE RED SHIRTS : A Story of the Revolution. 

Translated by J. A. J. de Villiers. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

GENTLEMAN'S ANNIJAT.. THE. Published Annually in November. Is. 
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GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. Is. Monthly. With Stories, Articles 

upon Literature, Science, and Art, and "TABLE TALK" by Sylvanus Urban. 

* V Bound Volumes for recent years kept in stock, &&. fid, each. Cases for binding, 2 g. 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 

and Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introduction by John Ruskin, and 22 Steel 
Plates after George Cruikshank. Square 8vo. cloth, fis. fid.; gilt edges, 7*. fid . 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. ~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. I THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 1 OF HIG H DEGREE. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE DEAD HEART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 

FOR THE KING. | A HARD KNOT 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. 



IN LOYE AND WAR. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE. | IN HONOUR BOUND. 

HEART'S DELIGHT. | BLOOD-MONEY. 



GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED! Cr. 8vo, is. ; cl„ Is. 6d. 

GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 
THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. | 

GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Three Series, 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains: The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea- 
Charity — The Princess — The Palace of Truth — Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series : Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretcben— Dan'l 
Druce— Tom Cobb— H. M.S. " Pinafore "—The Sorcerer— Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series : Comedy and Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern— Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado — Ruddigore— The Yeo- 
men of the Guard — The Gondoliers — The Mountebanks — Utopia. 

EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS written by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer — H.M.S. "Pinafore" — Pirates of Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — 
Princess Ida — The Mikado — Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

THE "GILBERT AND SULLIYAN" BIRTHDAY BOOK : Quotations for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A. 
Sullivan. Compiled by Alex. Watson. Royal i6mo, Jap, leather, 2s. fid. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE LOST HEIRESS: A Tale of Love, Battle, and Adventure. With 2 Illusts. 
THE FOSSICKER : A Romance of Mashonaland. With 2 Illusts. by Hume Nisbet. 
A FAIR COLONIST. 

GLENNY (GEORGE). -A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and GREEN- 

HOUSE: Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the 
Flower, Fruit and Frame Garden. Post 8vo, Is. j cloth limp , Is. fid. 

GODWIN (WILLIAM).— LIVES OF THE NECROMANCERS. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE : An Encyclopaedia of 

Quotations. Edited by Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. fid. 

GONTAUT, MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE (Gouvemante to the 

Children of France), 1773-1836. With Photogravure Frontispieces. Two Vols., small 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3ls. 

GOODMAN (E. J.).— THE FATE OF HERBERT WAYNE. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

GRAHAM (LEONARD). — THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE: A Story. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE, described from 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. 
With 541 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, t». fid. 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

HIKANOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chase. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A NOBLE WOMAN, Crown 8vo, cloib extra, 5s. $ post tvo, illustrated boards. 2s> 
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GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. ea7h~ 
TH E WILDS OF LONDON . | L OW -LIFE DEEPS. 

GRIFFITH (CECIL).— CORINTHIA MARAZION : A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated b oards, 8s. 

GRUNDY (SYDNEY).— THE1)AY"S~0F HIS VANITY : A Passage in 

the Lif e ot a Young Man. Cr o wn 8vo , cl oth extra, 3<. 6rt. j post 8vo, boards, 3s. 

trABBERTON (JOHNTAuThor of "^Helen's Babies"), NOVELS BY. 

"■ Post 8vo, illustrated boards 3s. each ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. each. 

BRUETON'S BAYOU. 1 CO U NTRY LUCK. 

HAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

HAKE~(birTl^^yG0RD6Ny, POEMS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 
NEW SYMBOLS. | LEGENDS OF TH E MORROW. | THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN E CSTASY. Small "410, cloth extra, Ss". 

HALL (MRS. S. C.).- SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. With 

numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, and 
George Cruikshank. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

HATXroAYTATJME~W)^EVERY^DAY PAPERS. Post Svo, 2s. 



HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over 100 Facsimiles 

and Explanatory Text. By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. 6«1. 

HMKY-PANKYT^Easy _ Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 

Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

HAR"D"Y~(LA DY~DUFFUS ). - PAUlTWYNT ER'S SACR I FICE. 2s. 
HARDY (THOMAS). -UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 15 Illustrations, 3s. <Sd. ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, £s. ; cloth limp, 2s. ©d. 

HARPERTTCHARLESG.), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. each. 

THE BRIGHTON ROAD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and go Illustrations. 
FROM PA DDINGTON TO PENZANCE : The Record of a Summer Tramp. 105 Ulusts. 

HARWOOD (J. BERWICK). — THE TENTH EARL. Post 8vo, 

illus trated bo ards, 3s. 

HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustiations. 
THE ART OF DECORATION. With C o loured Fro ntispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6«l. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN. 3 8 Ill usts. (8 Coloured). Sm. 410, cl. extra, 3*. 6d . 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R..M.A.).— AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irving, Oliver Wendell hOLMES, James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret H arte. Third Edition. Cr own 8v o. cloth extra, <ia. 

HAWLE FSMART. — WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE: A. Novel. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, ill ustrated boards, 3s. 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
GARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN. | BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAVID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. [ THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. 

Post 8vo, illustrated" boards, 3s. each. 

MISS CADOGNA. |__LOYE— OR A NAME. 

_MRS. GAINSBOROUGH'S DIA MONDS. Fcap. 8vo. illustrat ed cover, Is. 

HAWTHORNE (NATHANIEL).— OUR OLD HOME. Annotated with 

Passages from the Author's Note-books, and Illustrated with 31 Photogravures 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s. 

HEATH (FKANCIS GEORGE).-MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT 

_ I GREW THERE. Cr own 8vo, cloth e xtra, gilt edges, 6s. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post 8vo.clothli.np, 3s. «d. each 

ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS. | JOCIAL PRESSURE. 

IVAN DE BIRfSN. A Novef Cr. fj'vo.'cl. extra. 3s. 6(1. i post 8vo, illust. bds., -»»• 
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HENDERSON (ISAAC).— AGATHA PAGE: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 

HENTY (G. A.), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each. 

RUJUB THE JUGGLER. 8 Illusts. by Stanley L. Wood. Presentation Ed., 5s. 
DOROTHY'S DOUBLE. 

HERMAN (HENRY).— A LEADING LADY. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 3s. : cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosakt, P.P. ; Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cl. bds„ ISs. 

HERTZKA (DP. THEODOR).— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. 

Translated by Arthur Ran som. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG (CHEVALIER ERNST VON). -TUNIS : The Land 

and the People. Wit h 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. 

HILL (HEADON).— ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HILL (JOHN), WORKS BY. "~ 

TREASON-FELONY. Post 8vo, 3s. | THE COMMON ANCESTOR. Cr.8vo, 3s. fid. 

HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including Reminiscences connected with 

Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. Witn Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. 
THE L IFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CH EAP JACK. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 3s. fid. 

HOEY (MRS. CASHEL).— THE LOVER'S CREED. Post 8vo, 2s. 
HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).— NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, Is. 
HOLMES (GORDON, M.D.).— THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUC- 

TION AND VOICE PRESERVATION. Crown 8vo, la. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. Gordon 

' Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp 3a. fid. — Another Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 3a. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE and THE PROFESSOR AT THE 

_ BREAK FA ST-TABLE. In One Vol. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3a. 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fid. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illusts. Post 8v o, half-bound, 3a. 

HOOD (TOM).— FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton and E. C, 
Barnes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6a. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS: including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Fac similes, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7». fid. 

HOOPER (MRS. GEORGE).— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. 

Pos t 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. 

HOPKINS (TIGHE). — "'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. 

Po st 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. ^ 

HORNE (R. HENGIST).— ORION : An Epic Poem. With Photographic 

Portrait by Summers. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 

HUNGERFORD (MRS., Author of "Molly Bawn,"), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. each ; cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. I IN DURANCE YILE. I A MENTAL STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL. I A MODERN CIRC E. 

LADY VERNER'S FLIGHT. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. fid. ; post 8vo, Must, boards, 3s. 
THE RED-H0US5 MYST ERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3a. each. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-CONDEMNED. | THAT OTHER PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S MODEL." Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
MRS. JULIET. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Od. 

HUNT'S (LEIGH) ESSAYS : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. 

Edited by Edmund Ollier. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bd., 3s. 
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HUTCHISON (W. M.). — HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. With 25 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<l. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; Technique of 

his Method, and Statistics. By Renaud Suzor , M.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <»s. 

HYNE (C. J. CUTCLIFFE).— HONOUR OF THIEVES. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3a. 6d. [Shortly. 

TDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Profusely Illustr. 6d. Monthly. 
The fir st Six V ols, now ready, cl. extra, 5s . each ; Cases tor Binding, Is. <»<!. each. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Thru. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d~. 

INGELOW (JEAN).— FATED TO BE FREE. Post 8vo, illustrated bds„ in. 

INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK (THE) AND LICENSED VICTUALLERS 

MANUAL. By J. Trevor-Davies. Cro wn 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Oil. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. Perceval Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. <m1. 

JAMES (C. T. C). —A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS^ 

Post 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 4><1. 



JAMESON (WILLIAM). —MY DEAD SELF. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 3s.; cloth, 3s. (id. 

JAPP (ALEX. H., LL.D.).— DRAMATIC PICTURES, SONNETS, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

JAY (HARRIETT), NOVELS BY. Po.t 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
T HE DARK COLLEEN. 1 THE QUEEN OF CONNAU GHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2-. «d. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON, | THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS, j THE OPEN AIR. 

'** Also the Hand-made Paper Editio n, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Cs. each. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. With a Photo- 
graph Portrait. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 6s. 

JENNINGS (HENRY J.), WORKS BY. 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
LORDJTENNYSO N : A Biogra p hical Sketch. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Oil. 

JEKOME (JEROME K.), BOOKS BY. 

STAGELAND. With 64 Illusts. byj. Bernard Partridge. Fcap. 4to, pict. cov., Is. 

JOHN INGERFIELD, &c. With 9 Illusts. by A. S. Boyd and John Gulich. Fcap. 

8vo, picture c over, Is. 6«1. 

JERROLD (DOUGLAS j^=THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; and THE HEDGE- 

H O G LETTER S . Post 8 vo, printed on laid paper and halt-bound, 3s. 

JERROLD (TOM), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp, Is. Oil. each. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 
H OUSEHOLD HO RTICULT URE: A Gossip a bout Flo wers. Illustrated . 

JESSE (EDWARD).-SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF A COUNTRY 

LIFE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr.Svo, cl. extra, 7s. Oil. each. 
FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 
Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
CR OWNS AND CORONATIONS: A History ot Regalia, With 100 Illustrations. 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunning- 

h am. Three V ols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, <i s. each. _ 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by VVhiston. 
Containing "The Antiquities of the Jews" and "The Wars 01 the Jews." With 5Z 

_ Illustratio ns and Ma ps. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 13s. Oil. 

JTEMPT (ROBERT).— PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and 

Artists. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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KERSHAW (MARK).— COLONIAL FACTS & FICTIONS : Humorous 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2«. fid. 

KEYSER (ARTHUR).— CUT BY THE MESS : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. ; cloth lim p, As. fid. 

KING (R. ASHE). NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. fid. ea. ; post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea. 

A DRAWN GAME. | "THE WE ARING OF THE GREEN." 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
PASS IO N'S SLAVE. | BELL BARRY. 

KNIGHT (WILLIAM, M.R.C.S., and EDWARD, L.R.C.P.).-THE 

PATIENT'S YADE MECUM : How to Get Most Benefit irom Medical Advice. 
Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth limp. Is. fid. 

KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Cr rivo. H. ex. 6s. 



IAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

including " Poetry for Children " and " Prince Dorus." Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R, H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the "Essay on Roast Pig.'' Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 3s. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brander Matthews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.- bd., 2s. fid. 

LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE).-CITATION AND EXAMINATION 

OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, &c, before Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer- 
stealing, 19th September, 1582. To which is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER 
EDMUND SPENSER with the Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. 
Fcap. 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). — THE THOUSAND AND ONE 

NIGHTS, commonly called in England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Translated from the Arabic, with Notes. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanley Lane-Pool e. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fid, each. 

LARW0^D~(JAC6B)rwdRKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY. Post 8vo, laid paper, half-bound, 2s. 

Post 8vo, cioth limp, 2s. fitt. each. 
FORENSIC ANECDO TES. I THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN (R. C), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,pict. cover, Is. ea.; cloth, ls.fid.ea. 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE. 
CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS: A Guide to Polite Talk. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5s. 
JEUX D'ES PRIT. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— MADAME SANS-GENE. Translated 

from the French by J. A. J. de Villiers. Crown 8vo, c loth extra, 3s. fid. 

LEYS (JOH N). —THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo,illust.bds.,2s . 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 

WITCH STORIES. I OURS ELVES: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. I IONE. I UNDER WHICH LORD? 

ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. "MY LOVE!" | SOWING THE WIND. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. I PAS TON CAEEW, Millionaire & Miser. 

Post8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE REBEL OF THE FA MILY . I WIT H A SILKEN THREAD. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. 6d. 
FREESHOOTING : Extracts from Works of Mrs. Linton. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6«L_ 

LUCY (HENRY W.).-GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. fid.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3». 
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MACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 

B ROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extr a, 6s. 

McCarthy (Justin, m.p.), works by! 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each.— Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.— And a 
Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. <><l. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
— Also a Cheap Popular Edition, post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6(1. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 

Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6el. each. 



THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. 

A FAIR SAXON. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 

MISS MISANTHROPE. 



DONNA QUIXOTE. 

THE COMET OF A SEASON. 

MAID OF ATHENS. 

CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 

THE DICTATOR. 

BED DIAMONDS. 



"THE RIGHT HONOURABLE." By Justin McCarthy, M.P.,and Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 6s. 

McCarthy (justin huntly), works by. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., 8vo, 12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is. : cloth, Is. «d. 

IRELAND SINCE THE U NION : Irish History, 179 8-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poems. Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HARLEQUINADE: Poems. Sm all 4to, Japan ese vellum, 8s. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. «<l. 

DOOM! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

DOLLY: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth limp, Is. 6<l. 

LILY LASS: A Romance. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 6<l. 

THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. With 2 Photogravures by 

Stanley L. Wood. Two Vols., crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 
A LONDON LEGEND. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

MACCOLL(HUGH), novels by. 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

EO N OR WHITLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.). WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols.. i6mo,cl., gilt edges, in cloth 
case. 21s. Or the Vols, may be had separately, in grolier cl., at 2s. 6<1. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without. — The Hidden Life. 

II. The Disciple. — The Gospel Women. — Book of Sonnets. — Organ Songs. 

III. Violin Songs.— Songs of the Days and Nights.— A Book of Dreams. — 
Roadside Poems. — Poems for Children. 

IV. Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch Songs. 
,V. &VI. Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Portent. 
• VIII. The Light Princess.— The Giant's Heart. — Shadows. 

IX. Cross 1 Purposes.— The Golden Key.— The Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 

X. The Cruel Painter.— The Wow o' Rivven. — The Castle.— The Broken 
Swords.— The Gray Wolf .— U ncle Corn elius. 
POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE"MACDONALD. Collected and arranged by the 

Author. 2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 
A THREEFOLD CORD. Edited by George Mac Dqnald. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HEATHER AND SNOW: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6«l. 
PHANTASTES: A Faerie Romance. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bell. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6tl. 
LILITH: A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

MACDONELL (AGNES).-QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. Post 8vo. 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

MACGREGOR (ROBERT).-PASTIMES AND PLAYERS : Notes on 

|J npuIar Gaines. Post 8vo. cloth limp, "£*. Hd. 

MACKAY (CHARLES, LL.D.).-INTERLUDES AND UNDERTONES ; 

or. Music at Twilight, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS: 83 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Century, by William Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7». 6J. 

MACQUOID (MRS.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
IN THE ARDENNES. With so Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 34 Illustrations. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With by Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. | LOST ROSE. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Eggs, Hats, &cT 
Edited by W. H. Crem er. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. fid. 

MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Directions. By T. C . Hepwqrth. 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8v o. Is. ; cloth, Is. Oil. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 

MALLOCK r (W. H.), WORKS BY 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post Svo, picture cover, 2s. ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
POEMS. Srna<l 4to, parchment, 8s. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 3s. 

MALLORY (SIR THOMAS).— MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and oi the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 

MONTGOMERIE RANKING. Post 8VO, cloth limp, 3s. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F. A. Fraser. 
MARK TWAIN'S LIBRAR Y OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 212 Illustrations. 
THE ADYENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With in Illustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 

ADYENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemble. 
A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. With 220 Illusts. by Beard. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. I MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst, &c. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
PUDD'NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait and Six I llustrations by Louis Loeb. 

T HE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, picture bds„ 3s. 

MARKS (H. S., R.A.), PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY. With 4 

Photogravures and 126 Illustrations. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 33s. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MARRY AT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s.~each! 
A HARVEST OF WILD OATS. I FIGHTING THE AIR. 
OPEN 1 SESAME 1 | WRITTEN IN FIRE. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by C j1. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (is, 
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MASTERMAN (J.).— HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS : A Novel. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).— A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. Post 8vo~ 

illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

MAYHEW (HENRY).— LONDON CHARACTERS & THE HUMOROUS 

SIDE OF LONDON LIFE. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEADE (L. T.), NOVELS BY. 

A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IS AN IRON GRIP. Two Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, IPs, net. 

MERRICK (LEONARD). -THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. Post 8vo~ 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
A. E, Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. With 265 Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fid. 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 
TOUCH AND GO. | MR. DORIL LION. 

MILLER (MRS. F. FENWICK).— PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG; 

or, The Hous e of Life. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

MILTON (J. L7),~~W0RKS BY. Post 8vo, Is. each ; cloth, Is. Od.each. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN. With Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
THE BATH IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

THE LAWS OF LIFE, AN D THEIR RELATION TO DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, Is. 

MINTO (WM.)-WAS SH E GOOD OR BAD ? Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MITFORD (BERTRAM), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. «d. each. 
THE GUN-RUNNER: A Romance of Zululand. With Frontispiece by S. L.Wood. 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
THE KING'S ASSEGAI. With Six full-page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
RENSHAW FANNING'S QUEST. With a Frontispiece by Stanley. L. Wood. 

MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THAT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 
PROSE AND VERSE. With Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Lord 
Bvron. Edited by R. H. Shep herd.' With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7e. 6«1. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.), STORIES BY. 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE DEAD MAN'S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 

F. Barnard. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD: A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. With 

12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. C«l. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S COAT. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
VAL STRANGE. 
HEARTS. 



THE WAY OF THE WORLD. A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 
A MODEL FATHER. FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 

OLD BLAZER'S HERO. BOB MARTIN'S Little GIRL. 

CYNIC FORTUNE. TIME'S REVENGES. 

BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. [A WASTED CRIME. 



IN DIREST PERIL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST : An Experiment in Autobiography. With a 
Collotype Portrait and Vignette. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
__ ONE TRAVE LLER RETURNS. I PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. | THE BISHOPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. PostSvo, illust. bds., 2s. ea.; cl., 2s. 6d. ea. 
A GAME OF BLUFF. I A SONG OF SIXPENCE. 

NEWBOLT (HENRY). -TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. Fcap. 8vo, 

* ninth hnarHc 1 s. 4\tl. 
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NISBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. ~ 

"BAIL UP!" Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINC ENT. Post 8vo, illustra ted boards, 2s. 
LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
WHERE ART B EGINS. With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s.fid. 

NORMS (W. E.).— ST. ANN'S : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth ,~3sT6cE 

O'HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
v THE UNFORESEEN. | CHANCE? OR PATE? 



OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
DOCTOR RAMEAU. | A LAST LOVE. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3«. fid. , post 8vo, picture boards, 3 s. 

OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. | WHITELADIES. 

THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 



Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. fid. each ; post 8vo. illust.bds., 2s. each. 



O'REILLY (HARRINGTON).— LIFE AMONG THE AMERICAN IN- 

DIANS: Fifty Years on the Trail. 100 Illuats. by P.Frenzeny. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

O'REILLY (MRS.).-PHffiBE'S FORTUNES. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2s. 
OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
PUCK. I IDALIA. 



FOLLE-FARINE. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. I SIGNA. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 
IN A WINTER CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 



MOTHS. I PIPISTRELLO. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 

IN MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. I SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. I OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY. | RUFFINO. 



Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 
BIMBI. With Nine Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS, & c. With Six Illustratio ns by Edmund H. Garrett. 
SANTA BARBARA. &c. Square Svo, cloth, «s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. 
TWO OFFENDERS. Square 8vo, cloth extra, fis. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 
WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Cheap Edition, illustrated boards. 2s. 

PAGE (H. A.), WORKS BY. 

■*■ THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. fid. 

A NIMAL ANECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 3s. fid. each 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S WORD. TED. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE PAINT- 
BY PROXY. I FOR CASH ONLY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 



post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2«. each. 
FROM EXILE. I HOLIDAY TASKS. 
THE CANON'S WARD. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. 
THE BURNT MILLION. 
SUNNY STORIES. I A TRYING PATIENT. 



HUMOROUS STORIES. 

THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 

THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 

BENTINCK'S TUTOR. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S YEAR. I CECIL'S TRYST. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. 

AT HER MERCY. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY. 

SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 

NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT: A MEMORY. 

A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 

With 17 Illus- 



IN PERIL AND PRIYATION: Stories of Marine Adventure. 

tr^tions. Crown Rvo, rloth extra, 3s. fid. 
NOTES FROM THE "NEWS." Crown Svo, portrait cover. Is,. . cloth, la. fid. 
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PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 
Bartle Frere. Crown 8 vo, cloth, '.1*. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 s. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by T . M'Crie, D.D, Post 8vo, cloth limp . 2s. 

PAUL (MARGARET A.).— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. With Frontis- 

piece by Helen Paterson. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. <><!. ; post 8vo, illust. boards. 2 *. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post8vo,ci.,2s.6d.eacn. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten full-page Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. 

THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Socie'te, Selected by H. C. Pennell. 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. PostSvo Is. each; cloth la. 6d. each. 
BEYOND THE GATES. | OLD MAID'S PARADIS E. | BURGLARS IN PARADISE. 
JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated "by C. W. Reed. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, la. G «. 

PIRKIS (C. L.). NOVELS BY. 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

LADY L OVELACE. Post 8vo, illustr a ted boards, 3». 

PLANCHE (J. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE PURSUIVANT OF ARMS. With Six Plates, and 209 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. 7s. <f d. 
SONGS AND POEMS, 1819-1879. Introduction by Mrs. Mackarness. Cr. 8vo, cl., «». 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. With Notes and Li7e 

of Plutarch by J. and Wm. Langhorne. Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, lOs. (id. 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Intro- 
duction by Chas. Baudelaire, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ^s. tid. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET, &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, '2s. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2 s. 

PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELL), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, must. bds.. as. ea. 

THE ROMANCE OF A STATIO N. | THE S OUL OF COUNTESS ADRIAN. 

OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. «d. ; post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
CHRISTINA CHARD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. 



PRICE (E. C), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
YALENTINA. \ THE FOREIGNE RS. | MRS. LANCASTER'S RIVAL. 
GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated board's. 2s. 



PRINCESS OLGA.— RADNA : A Novel. Crown 8vo.clotb extra, Cs. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOY/ERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Night in the Year. Cr. 8vo, fi*. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «s. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., lOs. (id. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, tin. 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., «.■>. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIE N CE W O RKERS. Crown 8 vo, Is. fid. 

PRYCE (RICHARD).— MISS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. Frontis- 

piece by Hal Ludlow. Cro wn 8vo, clotb, 3a. iUl. ; post 8vo, illust. boards., 2 «. 

PAMBOSSON (J.). — POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Coloured 

Plate and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fs . fid. 

ra~ndolp]Olieut.-col7~george, u.s.a.).— Aunt Abigail 

DYKES: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, Ts. till. 

RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. 

WEIRD STORIES. Crown 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. fid.; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2». 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GARDEN 

PARTY. 
MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 



FAIRY WATER. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 
THE NUN'S CURSE. 
IDLE TALES. 



RIVES (AMELIE).— BARBARA DERING : A Sequel to " The Quick or 
the Dtad ? ' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6sl. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. ~ ~~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, lllust. bds., 3s. eaci. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. 6d.— And a Cheap 

Popular Edition of Peg Woffington and Christie Johnstone, the two 

Stories in One Volume, medium 8vo. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 3s. Oil. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell.— Also the Cheap 

Popular Edition, medium Rvo, portrait cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 
COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. lllust. Helen Paterson. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keene. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keene.— Also the 

Elzevir Edition, with an Introduction by Walter Besant, 4 vols., post 8vo, 

each with Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt top, 14s. the set; and the Cheap 

Popular Edition, medium 8vo, Cd. ; cloth, Xs. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Craufurd. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. lllust. by H. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, C Green, &c. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. lllust. byE.A, Abbey, &o. 
THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
READIANA. With a Steel- plate Portrait of Charle s Reade. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Paul, &c . Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, Is. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. Crown 8vo, with Por- 
trait, buckram, 6s. ; post 8vo , cloth l imp, '-is. 6d. • 

RIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. Cd. each. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations. 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illusts. byC. A. Vanderhoof, &c. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. (Major's Edition.) With 

37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 3s. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. I THE POETS' BEASTS. 
THE POETS AND NATURE : REPT IL ES, FI S HES, AND INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. Post 8vo, 'cloth limp, 3s. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 

who came from Noi^nandy with William the Conqueror. Handsomely printed. 5s. 

ROSENGARTEN (A.).— HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 

Translated by W. Collett- Sandars. With 639 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Od . 

ROWLEY (HON. HUGH), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MOR E PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6m. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each; cloth HmD, 3s. 6<1. ea. 



ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE "OCEAN STAR." 
THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE. 



Cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 3s. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. ea. ; cloth limp, 3s. 6d. ea. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. | MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

ALON E ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. 
ON THE FO'K'SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
THE GOOD SHIP "MOHOCK." Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 
THE PHANTOM DEATH, &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE CONVICT SHIP. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. [.Shortly. 
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RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. ea. ; cl., 2s. 6.1. ea. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. I GRACE BALMAIGN'S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. |__ 

RUSSELL (DORA), NOVELS BY. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gel. {Sept. 

THE DRIFT OF FATE. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 15s. net. [Shortly. 

OAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

"^ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

A FELLOW OF TRINITY. Note by Oliver Wendell Holmes and Frontispiece. 
THE JUNIOR DEAN. | MA STER OF ST. BENED ICT'S. | TO HIS OWN MASTER. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. <i«l. each. 
THE OLD MAID'S SWEE THEART. | MOD EST LITTLE SARA. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. <id. each. 
ORCHARD DAMEREL. | IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. [Shortly. 

SALA (G. A.).-GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | TH E LION IN THE PAT H. | THE TWO DREAMERS. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. [ SEBASTI AN. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

GIDEON'S ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

SCOTLAND YARD, Past and Present : Experiences of 37 Years. By 
Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavanagh. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. Od. 

SECRET OUT, THE : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Enter- 
taining Experiments in Drawing-room or " White Magic." By W. H. Cremer. 
With 300 Illustrations . Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Bd. 

SEGUIN (L. G.), WORKS BY. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highlands 

of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

SENIOR (WM.).— BY STREAM AND SEA. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SERGEANT (A.).— DR. ENDICOTT'S EXPERIMENT. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKE- 

SPEftRE. With Illusts., coloured and plain, by J. Mqyr Smith. Cr. 4to, 3s. fid. 

SHARP (WILLIAM). —CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extr a, 6s. 

SHELLEY (PERCY BYSSHE), THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE 

AND PROSE OF. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Herne Shepherd. 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each, 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. I. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with Stockdale; The Wandering Jew; Queen Mab, with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna ; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witch or 

Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refuta- 
tion of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The Essays ; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, Hdited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the Prose Works. 

S HERARD (R. H.).— ROGUES : A Nov el. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL P. H.), PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF. With 

Portraits and Facsimiles. Two Vols. , demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
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SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry. Translations, Speeches and Jokes. 10 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, hf.-bound, 7a. fid. 

THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound. 2». 

SHERIDAN'S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
Brander Matthews. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. fid. 

SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP)~C0MPLETE~1 > 0ETICAL WORKS, includ- 

ing all those in "Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notes, &c. by the 
Rev. A.B. Grosart, P.P . Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boar ds, 18s. 

SIGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 9 4 Illustra tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fit!. 

SIMS (GEO. R.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illust. bds., as. ea ; cl. limp, 2s. fit!. ea. 



ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 
THE RING 0' BELLS. 
MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS. 
MARY JANE MARRIED. 
TINKLETOP'S CRIME. 
ZEPH: A Circus Story, &c. 



TALES OF TO-DAY. 

DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF A LANDLADY. 

MY TWO WIVES. 

SCENES FROM THE SHOW. 



Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. each ; cloth. Is. 6d. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE ; and HORRIBLE LONDON. 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by George R. Sims. 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. | DAGONET DITTIES. 

SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 

Illustrations. Pemy 8vo, picture cover, 4d.; cloth, fid. 

SKETCHLEYTaRTHUR). — A MATCHlN THE DARK. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE) : Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 

dotal. Crown 8vo, clotb extra, <5s. Oil. 

smith (J. moTr^wo"rks"^y: 

THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS. With no Illusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
T HE WOOIN G OF THE WATER WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, fia. 

SOCI E TY IN L ON DON. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count Paul Vasili to a Young French Pip loma t. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SOMERSET (LORD HENRYy"^S0NGS~OF ADIEU. Small 410", 

Japanese vellum , Os. ^ 

SPALDING (T. A., LL.B.).— ELIZABETHAN DEM0N0L0GY: An 

Essay on the Belief in the Existence of Devils . Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. I THE GOLDEN HOOP. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. | BACK TO LIFE. 

HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY- I THE LOUDWATER TRAGEDY. 
CROFT MYSTERY. I BORGO'S ROMANCE. 

QUITTANCE IN FULL. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6d. each. 

A BARREN TITLE. | W IFE OR NO WIFE? 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
A SECRET OF THE 8EA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

THE G REY M ONK. _Three Vols ., 15 s. net. 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. ~~ By _ M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 
by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth extra, 3s. fid. 

STARRY" HEAVENS ~~(THE) : A~Poetica1"13irthday Book. Royal 

i6mo, cloth extra, £s. <i«I. ^^^^ 

STEDMAN~(Er"C.~),~WORKS BY. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. each. 
VICTORIAN POETS. I THE POETS OF AMERICA. 
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STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE).— THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ftd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. '£*. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, ci. limp, a». Oil. each. 

TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. With a Frontispiece by Walter Cranb. 

AN INLAND YOYAGE. W ith a Frontispiece by W alter Crane. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, Cs. each. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontiso ; ece by J. D. Strong. 

THE MERRY MEN. | UNDERWOODS: Poems. 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. I BALLADS. | PRINCE OTTO. 

ACROSS THE PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 3s. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH'S DIAMOND. (From New Arabian 
Nights. 1 With 8 Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Crown 8vo, hand- 
made and brown paper, Is. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF THE WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. 20 Vols., demy 8vo. This Edition (which is limited to 1,000 copies) is sold 
only in Sets, the price of which may be learned from the Booksellers. Ths 
Vols, are appearing at the rate of one a month, beginning Nov. 1894. 

STODDARD (C. WARREN).-SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH 

SEAS. Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. <><l. 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 

Alice Zimmern. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Jt». 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, £s* 

STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER~CYLINDER 

Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, with 19 Illusts. by Gilbert Gaul, 5s. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., i£w. 

STRANGE SECRETS, told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, '3s. 

STRUTT (JOSEPH).— THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Edited by William Hone. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<t. 

SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in " Gulliver's Travels." Cr. 8vo, ci., 7s. (i<l. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo, half-bound, 3s. 

JONATHAN SWIFT: A Study. By J. Churto n Collins. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, Ms. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WOKKS OF A. C. 
SWINBURNE. Fcap. 3vo, 6s. 

ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHASTELARD : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. FIRST SERIES. Crown 
8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

POEMS AND BALLADS. SECOND SERIES. 
Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

POEMS & BALLADS. THIRD SERIES. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BOTHWELL : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEORGE CHAPMAN. (See Vol. II. of G. CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

ERECHTHEUS : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
MARY STUART: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Small 4to, 8s. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MARINO FALIERO : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Crown 8vo, 6a. 
M SCELLANIE3. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
LOCRINE : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF BEN JOHSON. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
THE SISTERS: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ASTROPHEL, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 
STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. Crown 8vo, 
9s. 



SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque, in 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illus- 
trations .and Lite of the Author by J. C. Hotten. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6<1 . 

TAINE'S HIST0RY~0F ENGLISH _ LTTERATURE. Translated by 

Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cl. bds.., 3©s.— Popular Edition, 

Two Vols. , lai ge cro wn 8vo, cloth ex tr a, 15 s. 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E., F.L.S.), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: ASketchof the Life and Conduct 
of the Vegetable Kintrdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and ioo Illustrations. 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. 331 Illustrations. 
THE PI.IVTIMF. NSTIIRAUST. With 366 Illustrations. 
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TAYLOR (BAYARD).— DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB : Bur- 

lesques of Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

TAYLOR (TOM).— HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Containing " Clancarty," 

"Jeanne Dare," '"Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife " "Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 s. ttd. 
' %* The Plays may also be had separately, at Is. each, 

TENNYSON (LORD) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 

Post 8vo, po rtrait cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6t l. 

THACKERAY ANA : Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by Wil liam Makepeace Thackeray. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d . 

THAMES, A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE. By A. s. 

Krausse. W ith 340 Illustrations Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. (id. 

THIERS (ADOLPHE).-HISTORY of the CONSULATE & EMPIRE of 

FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Translated by D. Forbes Campbell and John 
Stebbing. With 36 Stee l Plates, 12 vols,, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each. 

THOMAS (BERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. ; post 8vo, as. ea. 

THE YIOLIN-PLAYER. | PROUD MAISIE. 

CR ESSIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Intro- 

duction by Allan Cunningham, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-bound, Sis. 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M. W. TURNER. With Illustra- 
tions in Colours. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fi d. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE MARINE S. 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 

ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Delusions, Impos- 
tures, Sporting Scenes, Ecce ntric Artists, Theatrical Folk, &c. 48 Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)TlfOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, its. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. I MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

FRAU FROHMANN. I THE LAN D-LEAGUERS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. I THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. | JOHN CALDIGATE. | MARION FAY. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL'S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE (T. A.).— DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Postsvo, Must, bds., 2s. 
TROWBRIDGE (J. T.).— FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 

TYTLTR (C. C. FRASER-).— MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. " 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMONDS. 

LADY BELL. | THE BLA CKHALL GHOSTS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE 
SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. 



BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
DISAPPEARED. | NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



TTPWARD (ALLEN), NOVELS BY. 

u THE QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, bds., is. 
THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.* [Shortly . 

VASHTI AND ESTHER^ By the Writer of "Belle's"' Letters in The 

" World. Crown 8vo, c l oth e xtra, 3s. 6d. 

VILLARI (LINDA).-A DOUBLE BOND : A Story. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
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VlZETELLY (ERNEST A.).— THE SCORPION : A Romance of Spain. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.). WORKS BY. 

»» WALFOKD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1895). Containing the Descent, 

Birth, Marriage, Education. &c, of 12,000 Heads of Families, their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, 

Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. 50s. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1895). Containing- a List of the House of Lords, Scotch and 

Irish Peers, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1895). Containing a List of the Baronets of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1895). Containing a List of the Knights of the United 

Kingdom, Biographical Notices. Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1895). Containing a List of all the Members of the 

New Parliament, their Addresses. Clubs, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS 

(1895) Royal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d . 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER ; or, The Con- 

templative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 

William M.Rossetti. With Portrait. Cr.8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, 6s. 

WARD (HERBERT).-MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. 

With a Map by F. S. Weller. Post 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

WARNER (CHARLES DUDLEY).— A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A Facsimile, with the 59 

Signatures and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 m. 3s. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth's Signature and the Great Seal, 3s. 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS), NOVELS BY. 

THE DAFFODILS. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6 d. 

THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and Lillias Wassermann. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

WEATHER, HOW TO FORETELL THE, WITH THE POCKET SPEC- 
TROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

WEBBER (BYRON).— FUN, FROLIC, AND FANCY. With 43 Illus. 

trations by Phil May and Charles May. Fcap. 4to, picture cover, Is. 

WESTALL (WILLIAM). — TRUST-MONEY. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 3s. ; cloth limp, its. 6d. 

WHIST, HOW TO PLAY SOLO. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles 

F. Pardon. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 

WHITE (GILBERT).— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

Post 8vo, printed on laid p aper and half-bound, 3s. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS BY. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MAKING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 
A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. With Portrait and 43 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 13 s. 6d. 

WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).— A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
WILSON (DR. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 2S9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Ulusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl., ls.6d. 
GLIMPSES OF NAT URE. With 35 Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth e x tra, .'is. 6«l. 

WISSMANN (HERMANN VON).-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA. With 92. Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
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WINTER (J, 

l I: 



S.), STORIES BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, »s. each; 

cloih limp, £». 6d. each. 

CAVALRY LIFE. | REGIMEN TAL LEGENDS. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. Thomson and E. Stuart 

Hardy. Cr own 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61I. 

WOOD (H. F.), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. Post 8vo, boards. 2s. each. 

PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. | ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. 

W OOD (LADY).-SABINA : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love 

and Theolo gy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 'Js. ; cloth, Sis, fid. 

WRIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7». 6d. each. 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. With 400 Caricatures, Squibs, &c. 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, AND PAINTING. Illustrated by F. W. Fairhqlt, F.S.A. 

WYNMAN (MARGARET).— MY FLIRTATIONS. With 13 Illustra- 

tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown Sto, cloth extra, 3». 6d. 

VATES (EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. each. 
X LAND AT LAST. | THE FORLORN HOPE. | CASTAWAY. 



7ANGWILL (I.)-GHETTO TRAGEDIES. 

by A. S. Boyd. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. net. 



With Three Illustrations 



ZOLA (EMILE), NOVELS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE DOWNFALL. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
THE DREAM. Translated by Eliza Chase. With 8 Illustrations by Jeanniot. 
DOCTOR PASCAL. Translated by E. A. Vizetelly, With Portrait of the Author. 
MONEY. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 
LOURDES. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 

EMILE ZOLA: A Biography. By R. H. Sherard. With Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Facsimile Letter. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 



SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

*.* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-26. 



THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

A Journey Round My Room. By X. de Maistee. 

Quips and Quiddities. By W. D. Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times." 

Melancholy Anatomised: An Abridgment of Bur- 
ton's " Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 

W. S. Gilbert's Plays. Three Series. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By H. J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little Essays : from Lamb's Letters. 

Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwoqd. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by HENRY S. LEIGH. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By R. MACGREGOR. 
New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Mallock. 
The New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennell. 
Pegasus Re-saddled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By H. A. PAGE. 
Puniana. By Hon. HUGH Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. 



THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 

Diversions of the Echo Club. Bayard Taylor. 
Ballad History of England. By W. C. BENNETT. 
Songs for Sailors. By AV. c. Bennett. 
Lives of the Necromancers. By W. Godwin. 
The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. 
Scenes of Country Life. By Edward Jesse. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Tale for a Chimney Corner. By Leigh Hunt. 
La Mort d' Arthur : Selections from Mallory. 
Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. 
Maxims and Reflections of Rochefoucauld. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings in Patagonia. By Julius Beek- 

BOHM. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes. By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. By G. Daniel. 

Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. By Thomas Fros . . 
The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. By 

THOM kS FROST. 

Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Cd. each. 

Wilds of London. By James Greenwood 
Tunis. By Chev. HESSE-WARTEGG. 22 Illusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack 
World Behind the Scenes. By P. FITZGERALD. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
The Genial Showman. By E. P. HlNGSTON. 
Story of London Parks. By Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Henry Mayhew. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By C. 
Warren Stoddard. Illustrated 
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Books in Series — continued. 

HANDY NOVELS. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. each 
lie Old Maid's Sweetheart. By A. ST. Aubyn. 
Modest Little Sara. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. M. E. Coleridge 



Taken from the Enemy. By H. Newbolt. 

A Lost Soul. By w. L. Alden. 

Dr. Palliser's Patient. By Grant Allen. 



MY LIBRARY. Printed on laid paper, post 8vo, half-Roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. 
Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare I Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade. 

By W. S. Landor. Peg Woffington. By Charles Reade. 

The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. 1 The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 



THE POCKET LIBRARY. Postsvo, 

The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. With 

85 Illustrations. 
The Barber's Chair, By DOUGLAS Jerrold. 
Gastronomy. By Brillat-Savarin. 
The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
Leigh Hunt's Essays. Edited by E. Ollier. 



printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 
Gulliver's Travels, &c. By Dean Swift. 
Plays by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. By Jacob Larwood. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table and T*ie 

Professor at the Breakfast-Table. By Oliver. 

Wendell Holmes. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions of NovELS.many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<I. each. 



By F. M. ALLEN. 

Green as Grass. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



Philistia. 
Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
Beckoning Hand. 
In all Shades. 
The Tents of Shem. 
For Maimie's Sake, 
The Devil's Die. 



This Mortal Coil. 
The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 
Blood Royal. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Ivan Greets Master- 
piece. 
The Scallywag. 



By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Ptara the Phoenician. 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. I To his Own Master. 
The Junior Dean. In Face of the World. 

Master of St.Benedict's. | Orchard Damerel. 
. By Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
Bed Spider. J Eve. 

By ROBERT BARB. 
In a Steamer Chair. | From Whose Bourne. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
By "BELLE." 
Vashti and Esther. 
By \V. BESANT & J. RICE. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 



My Little Girl. 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Entterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Theiema. 
The Seamy Side. 



Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's 

Bay. 
The Chaplain of the 

Fleet. 



By WALTER BESANT, 



All Sorts and Condi 

tiona ef Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Herr Paulus. 
The Ivory Gate. 
The World Went Very 

W«*U Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
The Reb°l Queen. 
Dorothy Forster. 

By ROBERT 
Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
Heir of Linne. 
The Martyrdom 

Madeline. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 



of 



Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Bell of St. Paul's. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorei of Lyonesse. 
St. Katherine's by the 

Tower. 
Verbena Camellia Ste- 

phanotis. 

BUCHANAN. 

Annan Water. 
Woman and the Man. 
The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 
Red and White Heather. 
Matt. ', Rachel Dene. 



By HAIL CAINE. 

The Shadow of a Crime. | The Deemster. 
A Son of Hagar. I 

By 1ACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Red Sultan. | The Burden of Isabel. 

MORT.& FRANCES COLL INS. 
Transmigration. | From Midnight to Mid- 

Blacksmith ifc Scholar. night. 
The Village Comedy. | You Play me False. 
By WILfilE COLLINS. 



The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
" I Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



By J. MITCHELL CHj»PPLE. 

The Minor Chord. 



Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mr8. ? 

The New Magdalen. 

By BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By E. H. COOPER. 
Geoffory Hamilton. 

Hy V. CECIL COTES. 
Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCH, 
His Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRELLIN. 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By 1TIATT CRIJTI. 
Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. 111. CROKER. 
Diana Barrington. i A Bird of Passage. 

Proper Pride. "To Let.'' 

A Family Likeness. Outcast of the People. 

Pretty Miss Neville. | 

By WILLIAM CVPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUBET. 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON, 
Mr. Sadler's Daughters. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON, 
The Fountain of Youth. 

By JAMES BE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By JT. LEITII BE R WE NT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to Doom. | Man from Manchester. 

By A. CONAN DOVLE. 

The Firm of Girdlestone. 

S.JEAIWETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To day. | Vernon's Aunt. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

The New Mistress. I The Tiger Lily. 

Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

By PEKCV FITZGERALD. 

Fatal Zero. 

By K. E. FBAIVCILLON. 

One by One. I King or Knave ? 

A Dog and his Shadow. Ropes of Sand. 

A Real Queen. | Jack Doyle's Daughter. 

Pref.bySirBARTLE FRERE. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

By PAUL GAUEOT. 

The Red Shirts. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. I Of High Degree. 

Loving a Dream. The Flower of the 

The Golden Shaft. | Forest. 

By E. GLANVILLE. 

The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. | 

By E. JT. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia Marazion. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

The Days of his Vanity. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTE. 

A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden 

Gate. 
A Sappho of Green 

Springs. 
Col. Starbottle's Client. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 

Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 

By Sir A 

Ivan de Biron. 

By I. HENDERSON. 

Agatha Page. 

By G. A. HE NT IT. 

Rujub the Juggler. | Dorothy's Double. 
By JOHN HULL. 

The Common Ancestor. 

By Mrs. IIUNGERFORD. 

Lady Verner's Flight. | The Red-House Mystery. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

The Leaden Casket. I Self-Condemned. 
That Other Person. | Mrs. Juliet. 
By C. J. C. HYNE. 
Honour of Thieves. 

By H. ASHE KING. 

A Drawn Game. 

'■ The Wearing of the Green. 



Susy. 

Sally Dows. 

A Protegee of Jack 

Hamlin's. 
Bell-Ringer of Angel s. 
Clarence. 



Beatrix Randolph. 

David Poindexter's Dis- 
appearance. 

The Spectre of the 
Camera 



HELPS. 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— continued. 
By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 

Madame Sans-Gene. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. Sowing the Wind 

Under which Lord ? The Atonement of Learn 

" My Love ! " Dundas. 

lone. The World Well Lost. 

Paston Carew. The One Too Many. 

By H. W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Red Diamonds 



Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Dictator. 

The Comet of a Season. 



A Fair Saxon. 

Linley Rochford. 

Miss Misanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

Camiola. ^„ v wi „ MC(sou 

By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Heather and Snow. | Phantastes. 

By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune. 

By BERTRAM MITFOBD. 

The Gun Runner. I The King's Assegai. 

The Luck of Gerard Renshaw Fanning's 
Ridgeley. | Quest. 

By 3. E. MUDDOCK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Old Blazer's Hero. - 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

A Model Father. 

Time's Revenges. 

By MURRAY 

The Bishops' Bible. I 
One Traveller Returns. 



By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BobMartin's Little Girl. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 

& HERMAN. 

Paul Jones's Alias. 



RyHCME NISBET. 

"Bail Up I" 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. 

By G. OHNET. 

A Weird Gift. 

By OUIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 

Princess Napraxine. 
Ariadne. 



Two Little Wooden 

Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 

Frescoes. | Othmar. 
In Maremma. 
Syrlln. | Guilderoy. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 



By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PA YN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mir- 

bridge. 
The Canon's Ward. 
Walter's Word. 
By Proxy, 



High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 
From Exile. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the Will. 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trying Pationtj, 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By Mrs. CAMPBEU, PEABB, 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Christina Chard. 

By E. C. PRICE. 

Valentina. I Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

The Foreigners. I 

By RICHARD PBYCE, 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES READE. 



Singleheart andDouble- 

face. 
Good Stories of Men 

and other Animals. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 
A Simpleton. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readiana. 



It is Never Too Late to 

Mend. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The Cloister and the 

Hearth. 
The Course of True 

Love. 
The Autobiography of 

a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His 

Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Jilt. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Weird Stories. 

By AMELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Dering. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of Justice. 

By DORA RUSSELL. 
& Country Sweetheart. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Ocean Tragedy. | Alone onWideWide Sea. 

My Shipmate Louise. | The Phantom Death. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. I The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. | The Lion in the Path. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Margaret and Elizabeth I Heart Salvage. 
Gideon's Rock. Sebastian. 

The High Mills. | 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

Ry HAWLEV SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 



By T. W. 

A Secret of the Sea. 



SPEIGHT. 



STERNDALE. 



The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. 



Ey R. A. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 

Ry ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Scarborough's Family 
The Land-Leaguers. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOJPE. 

Like Ships upon the I Anne Furness. 
Sea. j Mabel's Progress. 

By IVAN TUBGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

The American Claimant. I Tom Sawyer Abroad 
The£l,000,000Banknote. | Puddnhead Wilson. ' 

By C. C. FRASER-TYTLEB. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

Lady Bell. 1 Buried Diamonds. 

The Bride's Pass. | Blackhall Ghosts. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 
The Prince of Balkistan. 

By E. A. VIZETELLV. 

The Scorpion : A Romance of Spain. 

By J. S. WINTER. 

A Soldier's Children. 

By MARGARET AVYNMAN. 

My Flirtations. 

By E. ZOLA. 

The Downfall. I Dr. Pascal. 

The Dream. I Money. | Lourdes. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 

Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 

By MARY ALBERT. 
Brooke Finchley's Daughter. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife or Widow 1 | Valerie s Fate. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



Strange Stories. 

PhiUstia. 

Babylon. 

The Devil's Die. 

This Mortal Coil. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

Blood Royal. 



For Maimie's Sake. 
The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq's Daughter. 
The Duchess of Powys- 

land. 
IvanGreet'sMasterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 



By E. LESTER ARNOLD. 

Para the Phoenician. 

By ALAN ST. AUBVN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. I Master of St. Benedict's 
The Junior Dean. | To His Own Master. 

By Rer. S. BABING GOULD. 

Red Spider. | Eve. 



By FRANK BARRETT. 



Fettered for Life. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Between Life & Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassou- 

lich. 
Folly Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnaba3 



Honest Davie. 
A Prodigal's Progress. 
Found Guilty. 
A Recoiling Vengeance. 
For Love and Honour. 
John Ford ; and His 
Helpmate. 

BEAUCHAMP. 



SHELSLEV 
Grantley Grange. 

By WALTER BESANT. 



Dorothy Forster. 

Children of Gibeon. 

Uncle Jack. 

Herr Paulus. 

All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men. 

The Captains' Room. 

All in a Garden Fair. 

The World Went Very 
Well Then. 



For Faith and Freedom. 

To Call Her Mine. 

The Bell of St. Paul's. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. 

The Holy Rose. 

The Ivory Gate. 

St. Kabherine's by the 

Tower. 
Verbena Camellia. 
The Rebel Queen. 



By W. BESANT & J. RICE. 



This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 



The Ten Years' Tenant. 
Ready- Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's 

Bay. 
The Chaplain of the 

Fleet. 
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Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

Mir AMBROSE BIERCE. 

In the Midst of Life. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. I Chronicles of No man's 

Savage Life. | Land. 

By BRET HABTE. 



Californian Stories. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

The Luck of Roaring 

Camp. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 

By HAROLD BRYBGES 
Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT B€€HANAN. 



Flip. | Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master ol the Mine 
By HALL 



The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 

Matt. 

The Heir of Linne. 
CABNE. 



The Shadow of a Crime. I The Deemster. 
AS^nof Hagar. | 

By Commander CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the "Black Prince." 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. ] Juliet's Guardian. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. f The Eed Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Sinister. 

MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 



Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Mid- 
night. 
A Fight with Fortune 



Sweet and Twenty. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
Frances. 



By WILKIE COLLINS. 



Armadale. 

After Dark. 

No Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

A Rogue's Life. 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

By DUTTOIV COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CBADDOMi. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By MATT CRIM. 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By B. M. CROKER. 



My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
"I Say No!" 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



Pretty Miss Nevill. 
Diana Barrlngton. 
"To Let. ,f 



Bird of Passage. 
Proper Pride. 
A Family Likeness. 
CYCLES. 



By \V. 

Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Youth. 



Two- Shilling Novels — continued. 

By .IA1TAES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 



Nicholas Nickleby. 

DONOVAN. 
From Information Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Dark Deeds. 
The Long Arm of the 
Law. 



Sketches by Boz. 
Oliver Twist. 

By DICK 

The Man-Hunter. 
Tracked and Taken. 
Caught at Last I 
Wanted ! 
Who Poisoned Hetty 

Duncan ? 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs 
In the Grip of the Law. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-ED WARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 

By EDW. EGGLESTON. 
Roxv. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. | Witness to the Deed. 
By PJEBCy FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. Second Mrs. Tillotson. 

Never Forgotten. Seventy - five Brooke 

Polly. Street. 

Fatal Zero. The Lady of Brantome. 

By P. FITZGERALD and others. 
Strange Secrets. 

ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthv Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 



Olympia. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 
By HAROLD 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 



King or Knave? 
Romances of the Law. 
Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 
FREDERICK. 
I The Lawton Girl. 
Pre*, by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

By IIAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

By GILBERT GAUL. 
A Strange Manuscript. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 
In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High i egree. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood- Money. 



Robin Gray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World 

Say? 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. I The Wizard of the 
James Duke. | Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonisb. 

By HENRY GREVILLE. 
A Noble Woman. | Nikanor. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia Marazion. 

By SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
The Days of his Vanity. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
E very-day Papers. 

By Lady DUFF US HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 
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Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J. BERWICK. MAR WOOD, 

The Tenth Earl. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Love — or a Name. 
David Poindexter's Dis- 



Garth. 

EUice Qnentin. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Miss Cadogna. 

Sebastian Strome. 

Dust, 



appearance. 
The Spectre of the 
Camera. 



By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron, 

«y HENRY HERMAN. 

A Leading Lady. 

By HEADOIV HILL. 

Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL. 
Treason Felony. 

By Mrs. CASHED HOEV. 
The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

By TIG11E HOPKINS. 

Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. I1UJVOGRFOHD, 

A Maiden all Forlorn. I A Mental Struggle. 
In Durance Vile. A Modern Circe. 

Marvel. I Lady Verner's Flight. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft's Model. I Self- Condemned. 
That Other Person. | The Leaden Casket. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By WM. JAMESON. 
My Dead Self. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. | Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. j Passion's Slave 

" The Wearing of the Bell Barry. 
Green." | 

By JOHN LEYS. 
The Lindsays. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 

The Atonement of Learn 

Dundas. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the 

Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 



Patricia Kemball. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
Paston Carew. 
" My Love I " 
lone. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

By jbjstin McCarthy. 



Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Limey Rochford. 
" sM: 



Camiola. 

Donna Quixote. 

Maid of Athens. 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. Red Diamonds. 

By HIGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

A Romance of the Nine- 1 The New Republic, 
teenth Century. 1 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

Open t Sesame 1 I A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 

By J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS* 
A Secret of the Sea. 

By LEONARD MERKICK. 
The Man who was Good. 

By JEAN M1DDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

By Mrs. MOLES WORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Won- I From the Bosom of the 

derful. Deep. 

The Dead Man's Secret. | 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. I The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. | 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Life's Atonement. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Little 

Girl. 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 



A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 

By IBENRY MURRAV. 
A Game of Bluff. [ A Song of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 
" Bail Up ! " I Dr.Bemard St. Vincent. 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. ) Chance ? or Fate 7 

By GEORGES OHNET. 
Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. 1 

By Mrs. OLIPIIANT. 
Whiteladies. I The Greatest Heiress in 

The Primrose Path. | Er gland. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By ©UIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Idalia. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Cistlemaine'sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Signa. 

Princess Napraxine. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 



Two Little Wooden 

Shoes. 
Moths. 
Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In Maremma. 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syriin. 

Santa Barbara. 
Ouida's Wisdom, Wit, 

and Pathos. 



MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

By C. L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 

By E. C PRICE. 
Valentina. I MrB - Lancaster's Rival. 

The Foreigners. I Gerald. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affection* 
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Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 
By JAMES PAYN. 



Bentlnck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Poster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories, 

£200 Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon's Year. 

From Exile. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit. 

The Canon's Ward, 



Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
The Burnt Million. 
Sunny Stories. 
Lost Sir Massmgberd. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Less Black than We're 

Painted. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Mystery of Mir- 

bridge. 
The Word and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 
A Trying Patient. 



By CHARLES REABE. 

It is Never Too Late to A TerribleTemptation. 



Mend, 
Christie Johnstone. 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His 

Place. 
Love Me Little, Love 

Me Long. 
The Cloister and the 

Hearth. 
The Course of True 

Love. 
The Jilt. 
The Autobiography of 

a Thief. 

By Mrs. J. II. RIBBELI 



Foul Play. 

The Wandering Heir. 

Hard Cash. 

Singleheart and Double- 
face. 

Good Stories of Men and 
other Animals. 

Peg Woffington. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

A Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 



Weird Stories. 
Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 



The Uninhabited House 
The Mystery in Palace 

Gardens. 
The Nun's Curse. 
Idle Tales. 



By A1UELIE RIVES. 

Barbara Bering. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. | The Hands of Justice. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 



The Romance of Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on a Wide Wide 

Sea. 



Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Ham- 
mock. 
The Mystery of the 

••Ocean Star." 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. I The Lion in the Path. 

The Two Dreamers. | 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. I Sebastian. 
The High Mills. Margaret and Eliza- 

Heart Salvage. | beth. 

By GEORGE R. SIMS. 



Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
M*ry Jane Married. 
Tales of Today. 
Dramas of Life. 



Tinkletop's Crime. 

Zeph. 

My Two Wives. 

Memoirs of a Landlady. 

Scenes from the Show. 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

Ry ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 



Back to Life. 
The LoudwaterTragedy. 
Burgo's Romance. 
Quittance in Full. 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 

By R. A. STERNBALE. 

The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 

New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Cressida. I The Violin-Player. 

Proud Maisie. | 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

Tale3 for the Marines. J Old Stories Retold. 

T. ABOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the I Anne Furness. 
Sea. | Mabel's Progress. 

Siy ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 



The American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough's 

Family. 
The Golden Lion of 

Granpere. 



Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
John Caldigate. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

By J. T. TROWRRIBGE. 

Farnell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



A Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent. 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
MarkTwain's Sketches. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
Stolen White Elephant. 

By C. C. ERASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER 



Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the 

Pauper. 
A Yankee at the Court 

of King Arthur. 
The ££1,000,000 Bulk- 

Note. 



The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 
What SheCameThrough 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Citoyenne Jaqueline. 



The Bride's Pass. 

Buried Diamonds. 

St. Mungo's City. 

Lady Bell. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Disappeared. 

By ALLEN UPWARD, 

The Queen against Owen. 

Ry AARON WATSON mid 
LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 

The Marquis of Caracas. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By Mrs. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By J, S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By Lady WOOB. 

Sabina. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY, 

Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology. 

By EBMUNB YATES. 

The Forlorn Hope. I Castaway. 

Land at Last. I 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums OB 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 



BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE for Two Guineas per Month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND for Five Shillings 

per Month. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 



OSBORNE, BAUER and CHEESEMAN'S 

r!"i-,iKjs RATED SPECIALTIES, 

IT SOFTENS & IMPROVES 

THE HANDS, 
FACE AND SKIN 

GENERALLY. 
Sold by all Chemists and 
Stores, in Metallic Tubes, 
(id.and /■». Sample, post 
free, ]ov 6 or 12 Stamps 
from the Sole Manufacturers. 




i'lfvent CHAPS and Roughness of the Shin by using 

"GLYMIEL SOA E»." 

(Registered.) 

A refined and delica'ely perfumed Toilet Soap, po=sessing all 'he P™P e r'|^ ?' 
the world r-nowned and celebrated "Glycerine and Honey Jelly. Admittea 10 
be the leading preparation for s ftening and improving the Skin oi old ana youug. 

Useful in all seasons. 

Price 6d. per Tablet, or Three Tablets in Box, Is. 61., post free on receipt of stamps. 

Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers and Stores. Prepared only by 

OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, Perfumers to the Mueen, 

Sole Proprietors of "The Incomparable Smelling Salts (as t s "^ th Tender 
Queen). "Baby S Poap," specially prepared for Children or Adults wiiu & 
bkin,6d., "Bluer's Eead (*nd Bath) Soap," "Nafatha Soap for Tender r , 
19, GOLDEN SQUARE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

L1194] 



Awarded Six Gold and Prize Medals, 7884, the only 
Year we have Exhibited. 



LORIMER'S 

LORIMER'S COCA WINE. 

For Drowsiness, Hunger, Fatigue, Exhaustion, Nervous Disorders, Indiges- 
tion, Debility, and all who feel below par. 

A Retired Aged Gentleman writes — " I was led to try Lorimer's Coca Wine, and 
die effect was simply marvellous. My pulse rose to its old rate of 64, in a few days 
my appetite returned, and I have not known fatigue since, though out in my garden 
seven or eight hours every day. In fact, I am stronger now than I have been during 
the past five years, and the blessing I feel it. no tongue can tell. My whole 

frame thrills with gratitude."* 

*The original letter may be seen at our office, but we are not at liberty to publish 
the writer's name. 

Invaluable, alike for the Robust or Invalids. 

HOUSEHOLD 

PARRISH'S 

GOLD MEDAL CHEMICAL FOOD. 

CAUTION.— The only Chemical Food officially recognised as " Parrish'8 " by a 
jury of Medical Experts is " Parrish's GOLD MEDAL Chemical Food." The pro- 
prietors would respectfully ask the public to refuse all substitutes and highly-injuri- 
Das imitations, and to see their name is on the label. 

COMFORTS 

LORIMER'S 

COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. 

Recommended by the Medical Profession throughout the World for its 
Vitalising and Strengthening Powers* 

" Newcastle-on-Tyne, February s6tb, 1887. 
" For two months I have been suffering from SCIATICA, the result of overwork, 
over worry and exposure, and for some time was so bad as to be unable to put toot 
to ground. . . I consider myself almost entirely indebted to your Syr. 
Hypophosph. Co. for the rapidity of my convalescence. Yours faithfully, 

■ , M.B., CM," 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 



Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers ; 

LORIMER & CO., Britannia Row, London, N. 



■i 



] JACKSON'S BENZINE RECT. 

^ ^ At 6d., Is. and 2s. 6d. ; by Parcels Post, 3d. extra. 

For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c, from all absorbent fabrics. Dress or 
Drapery, Kids, Books and Manuscript it cleans with equal success. 



CDVPT A T TTTUC Sent Abroad by Parcels Post at Current Kates, 

bPECIALllIEb FRQM THE LAB0RATORY OF 

THOMAS JACKSON, 

1 Strangeways, MANCHESTER. [1894. 



Series 
Iota. 



HIGHEST A1VARD 



WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, 1893. 



H.R.H. 

PRINCE 

ALBERT'S 

CACHOUX. 




Price SIXPENCE. 

by Inland 

Post 

SEVENPENCE. 



Dainty Morsels in the form of Tiny Silver Bullets, which 
dissolve in the mouth and surrender to the breath their 
hidden fragrance. 

JACKSON'S Chinese Diamond CEMENT. 

** At 6d. and Is. ; by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Mending every article of Ornament or Furniture, Glass, China, 
Earthenware and What Not. 



JACKSON'S RUSMA. 

** At Is. ; by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Removal of Hair from the Arms, Neck or Face, without the use of tbe razor, 
as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. 

Sold by the Principal Druggists at Home and Abroad. 



- 
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H ONEST S OAP. 

The Testimony of Half-a-Century. 



PEARS 



Soap. 



INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE OF SUPERIORITY. 



FROM 

Dr. REDWOOD , Ph. D., F.C.S, , F.I.C., 

Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. 

" *-f75 EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at 
,JLJ any and all times and of any dealers samples of 
their Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly 
the same quality as is supplied to the general public), and 
to submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am 
enabled to guarantee its invariable purity. 

My analytical and practical experience of Pears'. Soap 
now extends over a lengthened period*— NEARLY FIFTY 
YEARS— during which time 

lOp 3 / have never come across another 
Toilet Soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection. 

Its purity is such that it may be used with perfect con- 
fidence upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin — 

even that of a New Born Babe." 



